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PREFACE. 



The essays collected in this volume present in various 
aspects the one question, How shall the modern man so 
adapt himself to the new conditions of his life as to keep 
the faith, hope, and charity of the older time, while he 
yields himself to the revelations of science and enthusiasms 
of progress ? There will be found in the " Social " essays no 
discussion of the " Labor Question, " of Socialism, Nihilism 
or any of the " burning questions " which lie so near the sur- 
face of society to-day, but rather an attempt to look calmly 
at the deeper causes of unrest and disturbance. No specific 
remedies for social disorders have been suggested, because 
the first thing society needs is a comprehension of the 
causes of the evils which afflict it. 

In the Ethical and Religious essays, the general doctrine 
of evolution is taken for granted ; and, with that for basis, 
various aspects of freedom and duty are discussed, in the 
confident belief that the old order may change into the new 
without shock of revolution. Great comfort and fresh en- 
thusiasm will be the result, whenever the leaders of thought 
agree to say aloud, and to say together the things in which 
they agree, and consent for a time to keep quiet as to the 
things in regard to which they differ. To help affirmation 
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and agreement, and to discourage needless controversy 
about non-essentials, has been the constant effort of the 
writer. The world of intelligent men and women is pre- 
paring for a new union, such as was never possible until 
now, — the union of those who agree in a few great princi- 
pleis of duty and doctrine, which they are eager to apply in 
the creation of social standards of a nobler order, and the 
training of society to a finer 'loyalty to the higher interests 
of humanity. Ethics and religion are independent of all 
sects ; and, the questions which relate to them once being 
settled in accordance with the truth, all sects would soon 
become superfluous. The writings of Darwin and Spencer 
have had great influence in shaping the thought of this gener- 
ation. They have been invaluable. But they have settled 
nothing. They have, however, given direction to progress, 
and helped many who, like the writer, do not accept their 
ethical conclusions. The spiritual nature of man is a factor 
not to be ignored in any estimate of his duty and destiny. 

" Questions and a Correspondence " contains real letters, 
written for the purpose of assisting an inquirer. The two 
papers on the ecclesiastical history of Salem present a new 
theory of the origin of Unitarianism in America. 
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SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 

This essay will not offer any universal panacea for 
the ills which now affect and afflict the body politic. 
It will not furnish any suggestion as to the way in 
which a short cut may be made from a condition oi dis- 
turbed equilibrium to one of stability and harmony in 
all the widely sundered parts of human society. That 
a demand is loudly made for such easy and speedy 
measures of relief proves nothing but that something 
is out of joint, and that the consciousness of it is wide- 
spread. The rasping criticism which follows every 
attempt to state things as they are, without attempting 
to tell how they can be otherwise, shows an exceed- 
ingly uneasy condition of mind, and suggests that 
some people are more afraid than they would like to 
confess. Many of the great journals deny that there is 
anything in particular the matter, and then betray fear 
lest he who even talks about these things should pre- 
cipitate some dire disaster, just as a loud tone will 
at times start an avalanche. 

Now there is something the matter; but it is not 
anything which it is unsafe to talk about, and not any- 
thing which will not be all the better for being talked 
about. There is a disturbance of the social equilibrium, 
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but it does not portend an earthquake nor the outbreak 
of a volcano. It is, however,-- a disturbance which 
ought to excite the interest 6f all men who have time 
to think and the ability to look beneath the surface 
of society to the causes of the superficial changes, 
which are never superficial in their origin. To under- 
stand what is going on, and why, is to gain the ability 
to foresee what is to come, and that is next to the 
ability to determine what is to be. Let it not, then, be 
thought a useless task to search for the causes of the 
present disturbance of the social equilibrium. 

All growth implies and compels some breach of har- 
mony and a constant readjustment of forces. There 
has never been a time when the growing parts of human 
society were not strained and tested by the internal 
expansion of its forces, unequally responding to the 
demands made upon them by the needs of human life. 
Commonly, such disturbances are local in their origin 
and extent, and, if they excite attention, are easily ac- 
counted for by reference to local conditions. Political 
causes are commonly assigned for rebellions, revolu- 
tions, emigrations, and unusual combinations of men 
who demand a change in the distribution of wealth, in 
the new ordering of social laws and customs, or in new 
opportunities for individual growth and culture. But 
the nature of the government under which a people live 
is determined by the character of the people who sup- 
port it. The government is commonly not the cause, 
but the result of the social condition of the people. 

It is becoming evident that, under forms of govern- 
ment widely different, agencies are now at work which 
are bringing about a state of feeling and giving occa- 
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sion far a declaration of aims quite independent of the 
old-fashioned grievances of the majority. We begin to 
see now that what, for want of a better name, we have 
been in the habit of calling " history," has for the most 
of recorded time omitted to tell us of the real condi- 
tion and movements of the people. The social consti- 
tution of society, to speak in easy paradox, has been 
overlooked in history. We can now look back, and 
see that the causes of war were commonly not the 
assigned causes. The late Samuel Johnson, for in- 
stance, did no finer piece of work than in that chapter 
on Alexander the Great, in his Persia, in which he 
shows how small a part was played by the ambition 
and valor of this hero of romance compared with the 
mighty social forces at work in Asia,— the unrest, the 
dissatisfaction, the new hopes and great aspirations, 
which led the rulers of cities and the governors of 
provinces to meet him gladly, not as a dreaded con- 
queror, but as a glorious deliverer, the herald of a new 
civilization. It was the social expansion of the old 
world, already prepared for change, which fought the 
battles of Alexander. " He was the swift-moving focus 
of vast tendencies of which his age was the natural 
climate and soil." The bivouac of the soldier then, as 
now, was determined by the needs of the people. 
Many another epoch of ancient history finds its new 
interpretation now, not as formerly, in the exploits of 
stalwart heroes, but in the social movements of which 
they were the gilded ensigns, borne aloft in advance of 
popular movements of which they were the best ex- 
ponents or defenders. A man who promised, with 
prospect of success, to give the people what they most 
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wanted, could play the tyrant to his heart's content, 
or parade for some brief season as a mighty conqueror. 

The day of the individual tyrants has nearly passed. 
The age of the great ruling dynasties is nearly over. 
And yet the same forces are at work with the same 
materials, bringing about similar results. There seems 
to have been a change in method and purpose. But 
the change is superficial. There will probably be in 
Europe one more great revolution, in which established 
forms of government will pass away. The change may 
come gradually: it may come with a wide-spread dis- 
turbance and convulsion. But the forces which make 
for change are now ceasing to find their occasion in 
attacks upon the government, and begin to manifest 
themselves in that which comes nearer now to the 
life of every man, — the institutions which help or 
hinder him in earning a livelihood. The reason for 
changing the point of attack is not, as so many are 
now saying, any new distress, or any new difficulty in 
getting the means of subsistence. There never was a 
time when the people were so safe from famine, pesti- 
lence, and war. There never was a time when the 
same amount of physical exertion would, on the aver- 
age, procure so much physical comfort. 

What, then, is the matter } Too much expansion of 
human nature for the institutions which contain it. 
The ills of society are "growing pains," — signs of 
health, not disease. Many old things will be destroyed, 
no doubt ; and before it is evident what new things are 
to take their place there will be, as there is now, dis- 
turbance and fear. But, when society gets its new suit 
of clothes, it will cease to fret over the cast-off gar- 
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ments of the old style. The difference between our 
age and those which have preceded it is not in kind or 
degree. The difference relates to the rapidity and 
the universality of change. Needs are developing 
faster than the ability to supply or even to understand 
them. Changes which once would have affected only 
a section of a continent now sweep around the world, 
advertised by telegraph and multiplied by machinery. 
Once, a disturbance of the social equilibrium could be 
confined to a narrow territory. Now, so rapid and 
easy is communication, and so great the increase of 
sympathy, with its mutual attractions and repulsions, 
that what is felt in one land is quickly felt in another. 
If we kill Chinese in Alaska or Seattle, Chinese kill 
missionaries in Hou-Nan and Hou-Pe. If wages are 
high and laborers scarce in San Francisco, there is 
movement in the labor market of Canton. If the 
mines of Pennsylvania lack miners, the supply comes 
from the plains of the Danube or the mountains of 
Wales. The whole world, in all its habitable parts, is 
now open to everybody. 

Napoleon saw the danger of this rapid opening of 
the vast unknown continents of Asia and Africa. He 
saw that England, in her haste to open India and 
China to civilization, was also opening civilization to 
the uncivilized, and preparing future troubles in abun- 
dance. What he foresaw we see ; and, by the light of 
experience, it is now possible to look ahead a little 
further, and see that civilization for the next fifty years 
is to have her hands full. The work before her is to 
give to all these millions now forced, whether or not, 
into the competitions of modern life, a full and fair 
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chance to get for themselves all that civilization prom- 
ises to the modern world. Vast promises have been 
made in the name of science, the new social order, and 
the new civilization. There is no reason why these 
promises should not be fulfilled. But the thing now to 
remember is that these prbmises will not fulfil them- 
selves, and they are obligations falling due. The ques- 
tion is, Who shall do the work, the civilized for the un- 
civilized or the uncivilized for themselves ? In short, 
modern society, in its haste to take advantage of the 
immense resources thrown in its way by modern dis- 
covery, has cut out for itself a piece of work which 
will easily engage its attention for a century to come. 
The twentieth century will, perhaps, not boast itself 
and vaunt itself as the nineteenth century has done. 
It may not be so puffed up. But it is likely to do more 
than was ever possible before to make the lot of the 
entire race more tolerable, and to put the means of 
happiness into the possession of all. 

But what has this opening of the world to do with 
the problems which now engage our attention in Amer- 
ica ? Much every way. There is no American prob- 
lem now. Our problems are also European problems, 
and the problems of Europe are the problems of Asia. 
We are contemplating the hanging in Chicago of some 
"anarchists." Their crime is the importation of meth- 
ods hitherto peculiar to the victims of an absolute des- 
potism, and the attempt to transplant into the social 
life of a free country that which we had supposed could 
take no root in a republic. The pork-packers of Chi- 
cago strike. Who are the pork-packers ? Europeans, 
— Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, Germans, Scandina- 
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vians, — men brought here by the disturbance of the 
social equilibrium in their own countries, fleeing from 
narrow conditions at home or seeking the greater ad- 
vantages provided by the opening of the world. Some 
of them are farmers of Lincolnshire, ruined by com- 
petition with the wheat-raisers of Dakota, the fellaheen 
of Egypt, or the ryots of India. Some of them are 
Swiss watch-makers, driven out of their narrow valleys 
by the invention of machinery at Elgin and Waltham. 
We are learning that we cannot explore the world for 
fun, and carelessly leave all the doors open when it 
suits our pleasure to go and come. Modern civilization 
— with an eye to the main chance, certainly, and los- 
ing no opportunity to pick up a little loot when it fell 
in the way — has, like a lot of college boys on a lark, 
been tearing down signs, pulling up gate-posts, and 
stirring up the " old fogies " generally. Its favorite 
occupation has been "knocking at the doors" of for- 
eign nations, and then noting the consternation of the 
respectable old inhabitants who were invited to "come 
out " and take part in the progress of the world. 

Now, to all this there can be no objection. The 
work had to be done, and the fun was inevitable. It 
was the natural result of the progress of modern in- 
vention and discovery. The thing to be criticised is, 
mainly, the reckless spirit in which the opening of the 
world was undertaken, and the disposition now mani* 
fest to complain of the results and to attempt to shirk 
the consequences. There is no town in New England 
so small that in all its parts it does not feel the disturb- 
ance caused by the many competitions to which it has 
been subjected. Most of the savings of two hundred 
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years have been swept away in the changes which have 
taken place. The young have moved away, the old 
have died, and, dying, have left little or no inheritance 
to their children. The savings of two hundred years 
made by the farmers of New England have been, for 
the most part, confiscated by the competitions of the 
present generation. The same causes have been at 
work to dislocate the social arrangements of all classes 
of society, and it is the part now of wisdom and mag- 
nanimity to take note of the necessary and often pain- 
ful sacrifices demanded of the many for the good of 
the whole and for the good of posterity. It will sim- 
plify matters wonderfully to recognize the necessary 
and inevitable difficulty of the situation for the old, the 
weak, the unenterprising, and the unskilful. Putting 
our sympathies aside, we may disregard the old : they 
will soon die. We may forget the weak : competition 
will soon dispose of them. We may neglect the unen- 
terprising : natural selection will attend to them. But, 
whether with sympathy or without, we must give our 
thought to the case of the multitude, who are strong, 
resolute, and ambitious, who know that they are in 
peril of losing their places in the march of modern 
progress, but who do not know what modern progress 
means or how they are "to get the step." We must 
attend to them, because they will stay with us. For 
a long time to come, they will be on the hands of civil- 
ization, the majority to be instructed, guided, and cared 
for. 

The difficulty of the situation is increased by the 
fact that they do not ask for instruction, care, and 
guidance, and will regard their benefactors as competi- 
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tors who are striving to take some unfair advantage of 
them ; and the danger will come from the fact that in 
many cases their suspicions will represent the fact. 
The Captain of Industry who is strong, energetic, 
honest, and a man of a great heart, desirous of doing 
his best for himself and those who work under him, 
may know that what he gets is not the lion's share, but 
simply his fair wage for service rendered. But he will 
not always be able to convince others of that fact. He 
must show his magnanimity without expectation of re- 
turns in gratitude until the new lesson of humanity has 
been fairly taught and until he has himself learned the 
lesson of social obligation. 

The most patent fact of experience now is that the 
new times require new men, and that the men cannot 
be furnished fast enough to meet the demand. All the 
methods of labor, all the relations between capital and 
labor, all the ordinary methods of earning a livelihood, 
all the customary relations between culture and igno- 
rance, between the civilized and the barbarous, all 
social bonds and duties, have received sudden enlarge- 
ment, and have so changed that only the most active 
and vigorous minds have been able to direct the 
enterprises of civilization. We have discovered a new 
world, and do not yet know its resources, nor the 
necessary forms which society must assume to adapt 
itself to the opportunities and avoid the dangers of the 
unexplored regions in which its future must be cast. 
We have suddenly been forced to take note of a 
process of change, not new, but simply novel in its 
extent and the wide-spread dissatisfaction revealed by 
the great movement forward to new things. 
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It is not necessary to be alarmed when on a large 
scale one begins to see that to which on a small scale 
he had been accustomed. But it is desirable to take 
note of the mood which induces the change. Emigra- 
tion on a scale which indicates greater changes yet to 
come in the redistribution of the population of the 
world now begins to make itself felt as a disturbing 
force of great potency. We have been accustomed to 
the movements of small classes of enterprising youth 
and the citizens of unfortunate countries, accounting 
for their restlessness by the love of change and the 
natural unrest of youth, when there was no evident and 
distressing cause for removal. That which we now 
see, and that which makes it to many alarming, is the 
evidence that the people of most nations regard their 
condition as intolerable and not to be endured. Emi- 
gration may mean two things. It may mean great 
hope of improvement, because of some newly found 
opportunity to gain at a stroke that which commonly 
comes slowly. The discovery of gold or diamonds, and 
the prospect of gaining wealth suddenly, will draw 
together adventurous individuals from all parts of the 
world. Commonly, however, such emigrants leave 
their families and their homes, to return again, if they 
may. In the majority of cases, they return no more, 
or return poorer than they were before. But, also, 
emigration may mean, and when it takes place on a 
large scale commonly does mean, dissatisfaction, in- 
tense and prolonged. It means that the social and 
economical conditions of life are such that there is no 
longer hope of giving to one's self and his children the 
advantages which are seen or believed to be available. 
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A family must have suffered long and much before it 
is willing to abandon the home of its fathers, the 
associations of childhood, and that strongest of all 
social instincts, the pride of kindred and nationality, 
and go out beyond continents and seas to an un- 
known world. 

It may be that, not the greatness of the fear, but the 
strength of the hope which draws the emigrant to 
foreign lands, may explain the shifting of populations. 
But that explanation is not reassuring, because they 
who set out from home with great hopes which have 
no fulfilment are doomed to double disappointment and 
prolonged regret. For the hopes of emigrants are 
commonly so exaggerated that fulfilment is impossible. 
When great bodies of men change their homes and all 
their habits of life, they do it with the expectation of 
gaining the greatest attainable good. That they do 
not attain it, the annals of any frontier town or emi- 
grant colony will easily show. Good may come of it to 
some, and in greatly increased proportion to many, but 
commonly not to those who set out to seek it. Those 
who remain at home may have enlargement of oppor- 
tunity on account of the lessening of competition, and 
to the children of the emigrant will in a fair number of 
cases come better opportunity and attainment. 

But the whole process of emigration, conducted in 
the hap-hazard way now possible, is wasteful of human 
life and hope to an enormous extent. The inevitable 
result is to increase the discontent of the world at a 
rapid rate. The immigrant is commonly a disap- 
pointed person, and thinks that the world has in some 
way held out to him inducements which did not corre- 
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spond to realities. He thinks the world in some way 
to blame. And who shall say it is not? With the 
same recklessness observed in the opening of the doors 
of all nations, we have been inviting the inhabitants of 
all lands to come out and share the glorious benefits of 
"this nineteenth century of progress." They have 
come; and we have them on our hands to be cared 
for, — a threat to our civilization, if they are not cared 
for. Much of the enormous waste of life and this 
continual sacrifice of the most energetic and ambitious 
portion of the race might be avoided, and will, when 
the resources of the different parts of the world have 
been studied and understood, when political economy 
becomes a science and social science justifies its name. 
Meanwhile, the social life of all nations, containing the 
germs of fermentation, shows signs of agitation, not 
new nor strange, but on such a vast scale as was never 
possible before. 

The question what to do about the foreigner is not a 
new one, but it is certain to renew itself at no distant 
day in all lands exposed to influx of immigration. 
Who owns the land in any given country ? To whom 
belong the advantages which go along with ownership ? 
What pre-emption rights have the first comers in any 
new country like ours } When enough have been 
admitted to develop the resources of the land and 
easily use the various advantages of all kinds which go 
with the possession of the soil, have those who first 
arrive the right to limit the number and prescribe the 
quality of those who follow, and finally to say that no 
more can be admitted to increase the strain of competi- 
tion ? We asked the question once in the brief delir- 
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ium of a political campaign. It is not unlikely that we 
shall ask it again, with great deliberation and earnest* 
ness. We formerly scoffed at the Chinese method of 
isolation, — the method by which the vast Chinese 
Empire gained in part, at least, that stability which has 
made it stand a colossal and persistent fact in a world 
of short-lived institutions. Now, as if prompted by 
some subtle reminiscence of that fact, the Chinese 
method is applied to the Chinese. The day is soon 
coming when the question will be asked anew, What 
are the rights of man irrespective of birth and na- 
tionality ? 

Before we can reach any solution of the problem 
which can be accepted as final, some new adjustment 
of equilibrium must take place among the great nations 
which hold the control of the world. Disarmament 
and the peaceful confederation of the nations must 
precede any final settlement of the question as to 
rights of individuals. So long as the substance of the 
world is devoured in riotous living, in the indulgence 
of the wicked passions which maintain and use the 
great standing armies of the world, it is impossible to 
ascertain the capacity of the world to support a peace- 
ful population, and impossible to know what distri- 
bution ought to be made of the surplus population of 
any country. The fortunes of the little kingdom of 
Bulgaria, remote as they are from the thought and 
interest of the American public, have a most direct 
and important relation to the welfare of every 
American laborer. Russia, with a hypochondriacal 
despot on the throne, keeps a vast army employed, not 
only to redress wrongs and to protect the Russian 
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people, but also to repress discontent, to give the 
turbulent elements employment, and to carry out " the 
Russian idea." Russia threatens Bulgaria; and Aus- 
tria stands by, unwilling to allow the destruction of 
the little kingdom, but afraid to interfere. But, all the 
same, she must keep a great standing army, knowing 
well that something serious would happen if she did 
not. Germany would like to interfere. But she 
knows also that France is waiting with another stand- 
ing army, ready to pounce on her back the moment 
Germany is engaged with an enemy abroad or at home. 
Thus, in a state of tension, with millions wasted in the 
support of unproductive soldiers, the pressure upon the 
working millions of Europe is immensely increased 
beyond what would be required by any of the ordinary 
wants of the people. Pressure in Europe means 
competition ih America, and every laborer in America 
pays a heavy tax to support the governments of Europe 
on a "war footing." He pays directly and indirectly a 
tax gfreater than any which is levied by his own 
government, because the law of social equilibrium 
requires that undue pressure in one part of a fluid 
social system shall be relieved by the distribution of 
the pressure through all the parts in communication 
with it ; and that now includes the whole world. 
America is peaceful, and Russia is aggressive. But 
America must pay part of the war-tax of Russia, and 
must increase the competition among her own laborers 
by providing for the people who are forced from 
European homes by inability or unwillingness to sup- 
port the strain of the "war footing." 

Now there seems to be a tendency not to be ques- 
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tioned toward the throwing-off of useless burdens, of 
whatever kind. The vast burdens of military establish- 
ments are one among several which must be shifted 
from the shoulders of the people before they will be 
able to ascertain what the real wants of a man are, and 
what any given country can easily supply for the 
satisfaction of those ^ants. Other burdens are under 
consideration. All institutions which have served 
their purpose, and have now become an expense be- 
yond their ability to give something back for the 
common good, must finally go. The world, in its race 
of modern progress, must carry light weight. Nothing 
will be thrown away which the world needs. But 
many things the world is used to will be discarded. 
The movement in the Church which has disturbed 
every ecclesiastical institution within Christendom and 
without is not wholly a question of creeds. In the 
Church of England, for instance, it is scarcely at all a 
question as to which creed is the true one. Primarily, 
it is a question as to burdens which are becoming too 
heavy for the people to bear. Incidentally, the 
question arises whether the Established Church holds 
enough of truth, as contrasted with all other forms of 
church administration, to be authorized to control the 
ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. It is also 
asked whether there may not be some important 
phases of Christian faith not included or represented 
within the "Church/* But, primarily, the question 
relates to the enjoyment of vested privileges, to the 
possession of great estates and the control of great 
revenues. The protest of the people, not yet perfectly 
voiced, but growing each year more distinct and 
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imperative, is based on the conviction that whatever 
has been accumulated out of the possessions of the 
past is to be regarded, not as the property of a class, 
but as the inheritance of the nation. 

The privileges of landed aristocracy are being 
scanned in a similar spirit, and a similar demand is 
being made upon those who are the lineal heirs of 
the famous or fortunate classes of former generations. 

Burdens, also, of monopoly are now felt as they 
never were before; and the tendency in all civilized 
lands is toward what is called "reform." The people, 
the whole people, are now declared to be the proper 
heirs of many things which only fifty years ago were 
regarded as the private property of kings, lords, 
churches, and corporations. Until within ten years, 
the demand for the abolition of all vested privilege of 
this kind was one which excited ready sympathy in 
American breasts. It was the cry of freedom, and in 
accordance with the traditions of the republic. 

But the importation of these doctrines in an extreme 
form, coupled with threats against all established 
institutions and the rights of property, has wrought 
a great change in American sentiment. But the wild 
vaporings of anarchists need not disturb our vision. 
We ought to be able to distinguish between the fiction 
and fact, even in the speech of a crazy socialist. And 
the truth plainly is that the main course of events in 
Europe since '48 has been in the direction of the 
emancipation of the people from the burdens of which 
the socialists complain. The main difference between 
the cool and the crazy reformers is that the wise and 
cool see that, by the tremendous leap made by modern 
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knowledge, a great chasm has suddenly been opened 
between our actual and our possible condition, — a 
chasm which can be crossed only slowly, if we would 
go safely; while the reformers who have lost their 
heads insist that the ideal shall be made actual at 
once, at any cost. To do that might cost us the ideal 
itself. But of that they are not willing to take ac- 
count The speeches of the condemned anarchists at 
Chicago showed plainly enough that underneath all the 
delirious ravings of an anarchist mass meeting there 
was some of the real fire of freedom, some sparks at 
least of that holy contempt of life which has always 
been part of the spiritual outfit of the hero. 

To those who recklessly or heedlessly, or even unad- 
visedly, disturb the peace of society, we must say that 
such things can only be done under risk of penalty 
proportioned to the harm done, and for life taken we 
must still take life. But, for all that, we may say even 
to the murderer whom we hang that his cause, so far 
as it is just, shall not sufiEer, but rather gain, by his 
loss. The truth which lies beneath his excess of 
protest is that we have inherited from the last genera- 
tion many things which modern knowledge has made 
antiquated, without having been able at short notice to 
supply institutions fitted to take their place. Still, we 
may claim that society is not indifferent to the need, 
and is supplying it as fast as its overworked heart and 
brain and its unaccustomed hands will permit. 

In such a process of rapid readjustment, social forces 
cannot possibly work without friction. Friction gen- 
erates heat, and some will get burned. Immense 
masses of human beings cannot be thrown out of the 
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condition they were born to, and be shifted to all parts 
of the world, without causing suflFering on a great 
scale. The distress has been inevitable, and more 
must be expected. But the vast difference between 
the sufferings of the people before and since the 
modern movement began is that then the people suf- 
fered from oppression what now they suffer from 
liberty. Then they suffered without hope what now 
they suffer because they hope and are willing to take 
risks. Every new venture of freemen cannot turn out 
well. Many must fail, but the issue will be enlarge- 
ment for all. 

There is, however, always a new danger attending 
any new gain of liberty; and just now there is a fear 
on the part of many that the new and manifest bene- 
fits gained by society may be monopolized by a few, so 
that, as it has so many times happened before, it may 
now happen again that what all men work for a few 
men may enjoy. There are tendencies which give 
occasion for the fear. The great advance made by 
modern society in all the arts of life has not always 
increased moral force. The great advantages gained 
by and through modern discovery have unquestionably 
put into the hands of the enterprising and the ambi- 
tious the means of personal aggrandizement, and have 
furnished them with opportunities to advance their 
own interests without regard to others, such as they 
never had before. If a man chooses now to be un- 
scrupulous and mercenary, there is abundant opportu- 
nity ; and there is as yet no satisfactory indication that 
moral force sufficient to restrain the strong and to 
cause them to use their powers humanely and for the 
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common good has been developed to furnish the neces- 
sary guarantees of social well-being. The question is 
not as to whether the common level of comfort and ad- 
vantage has been raised or lowered. Those who know 
have no doubt that the human race, on the whole, 
is safer now than ever before from the extremes of 
suffering caused by poverty, violence, pestilence, igno- 
rance, and superstition. But the question is whether 
all these new advantages are so distributed that all 
men get their fair share, not merely of that to which 
their labor has contributed, but of that which comes 
in the list of natural advantages and common bless- 
ings now so abundantly increased by invention and dis- 
covery. The storehouses of nature are being opened, 
and the question is whether the contents are to be 
"looted" by the strong or distributed to the many. 
Open violence is no longer possible in a civilized com- 
munity. The strong now are those who know. Do 
the knowing ones use the new possibilities as private 
advantages, for their own use, in the same way that 
the "robber barons*' of an older time used their 
strength and influence ? If a man within twenty 
years accumulates twenty millions of dollars, the pub- 
lic will make no serious objection if it appears that 
by his labors the world is made one hundred mill- 
ions richer. The public seldom grumbles at the great 
winnings of inventors and manufacturers of useful 
machines, which, like reapers and sewing machines, 
lighten the labors and increase the producing power 
of innumerable hard-working men and women. The 
public would be glad to see great prizes offered, and 
won by lucky inventors who should in such ways in- 
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crease the common stock of power. Perhaps, some 
day, we shall provide some such way of enriching the 
world's benefactors. Good fortune to those who in- 
crease the world's good fortune is a law of nature not 
often complained of. 

But social equilibrium cannot be established nor ap- 
proached so long as the suspicion is rife that, for 
instance, the public lands, railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and national revenues are used for the exclu- 
sive benefit of any small part of the community who 
make some necessary service rendered the public the 
excuse for absorbing immense revenues, for which not 
service, but detriment, is exchanged. There is no 
doubt whatever that the railroad, under the administra- 
tion of the railway kings, has served the country in 
many and wonderful ways. There is no more room 
for doubt that this administration has been to the 
kings exceedingly profitable ; while, so far as the 
public interests are concerned, it has been wasteful in 
the extreme. The public does not know enough about 
the details of such matters to make accurate discrimi- 
nation. But it does know enough to consider its 
intelligence called in question when the attempt is 
made to show that the enormous sums represented by 
the gifts of the people involuntarily made to build up 
the railway system of the country represent, when the 
aforesaid gifts turn up in the bank account of a '' rail- 
way king," honest wages for honest work skilfully 
done for the benefit of the people. 

If there is much misapprehension, as there is, and 
much unjust criticism of monopolies, as there is, the 
misunderstanding is largely due to the conduct of those 
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who take no pains to show the public the just limits 
between public and private interests, and do not care 
to show the public how they serve all in that which 
enriches themselves. To say that wealth represents 
robbery is to send out a most mischievous idea. But 
the mischief of such an idea is increased enormously 
when the demagogue who uses it is able " to point to 
the facts," and instance cases where undoubtedly 
wealth does represent legalized robbery. It is not the 
fact of the robbery which disturbs the common mind 
so much as the fact of legalization. One example of 
unjust distribution of the gifts of nature does a harm 
which it is impossible to compute, in generating the 
suspicion which attacks all the arrangements of society 
and disturbs all social compacts. 

In this shifting of the opportunities of oppression 
from the civil to the social tyrant, undoubtedly the 
nineteenth century meets its greatest danger. But, 
undoubtedly, it is a danger which can be provided for, 
when it is understood, and when it is seen that it 
comes naturally in the changes made inevitable by the 
progress of modern life. There never has been a time, 
and will not be soon, when the strong and knowing 
ones have not been and will not be ready to take 
advantage of every unguarded point to attack the 
treasury of social advantages. The new methods of 
government will provide new ways of protecting the 
public and restraining the unscrupulous. 

It is plain enough to him who can think without 
passion that under the destructive doctrines of the 
innovators who would upturn society there is truth 
which society in its own defence cannot afford to over- 
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look. Things that have lost their use and value will 
have to give way to that which helps society, and new 
restraints must be devised for those who by their greed 
prevent a fair division of the common blessings now 
increasing at such a rapid rate. The truth, when we 
face it, seems almost commonplace. But all disturbing 
things are commonplace enough when we get at them, 
as are also all good things. The most alarming events 
often depend upon the collocation of insignificant 
things out of their right relation. The smallest pinch 
of matter put into wrong relations with other matter 
may breed a pestilence, and the smallest social wrong 
protected and countenanced may pollute every relation 
of society. 

The most pressing duty of society at present is one 
which greatly concerns its safety, — the allaying of 
suspicion. There is no terrible wrong concealed. 
There is no conspiracy on the part of any to reduce 
any to subjection. There are no social wrongs which 
are not part of the heritage we have received from the 
past. There is no new disposition to take undue 
advantage of the people. In fact, there never was so 
much interest in the people manifested by the 
fortunate ones as now. There is an enthusiasm for 
humanity at work in all the common affairs of life, 
which promises great things for the future of humanity. 
The increase of disinterested action has not been so 
rapid as might have been expected and desired, because 
those who, if at ease, would have given their strength 
to these things, have often been themselves victims of 
the dislocations of society, and have been forced to 
struggle for their own temporal salvation instead of 
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working for the general good. The number of those 
who will be able and willing to spend their strength 
for the public good will undoubtedly increase. But 
above and beyond any active service any such thinkers 
and workers could render would be the making upon 
the public mind the impression that any such help was 
sure to come, and that the evils now present are here 
by inadvertence and on sufferance, rather than with 
deliberate intent on the part of the ruling members 
of society to use the world in the future, as it has 
been used in the past, — for the benefit of those who 
could get the " inside track." When it is understood 
that for much evil that happens no one in particular 
is to blame, we shall have taken a long step toward 
the removal of the moral tension of society. It is 
not what men suffer that they complain of so much 
as that which they unjustly suffer. Let all men once 
understand that the rush and progress of the century 
have made certain heavy penalties for rush and prog- 
ress inevitable, that there is a price to be paid for all 
good things, and that we must pay our bills for good 
received before we get any more of the same kind, and 
it will not be difficult to excite even an enthusiasm for 
the bearing of burdens which will greatly reduce the 
friction and increase the pleasure of toil. Whether the 
temporary equilibrium to be established shall be of 
long or short duration depends upon the heartiness 
with which the influential members of society give 
themselves to such action for the universal welfare. 



II. 



THE REVOLT OF THE MAJORITY. 

As A result of the state of things described in the 
foregoing essay, a condition of society absolutely new 
in history has within the memory of living men been 
evolved from the slowly unfolding institutions of the 
past. The changes have been not only rapid and 
great : they seem to be more dangerous than they are. 

Changes have often occurred before : none were 
ever so big with consequences to the human race. 
The ancien r^gimcy with its incomparable culture and 
splendor at the top, and that indescribable creature, half 
human and half dirt, at the bottom, fell into ruins, with 
the indescribable creature at the top. The revolution- 
ary movements of 1848 shook the conscience and dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of the civilized world. But 
these upheavals were local and unimportant compared 
with the peaceful social forces which are now setting a 
world in motion, and which will at the beginning of the 
twentieth century leave unchanged no institution with 
which the nineteenth century began. 

The causes of these changes are of modern origin. 
They are in their operation co-extensive with society. 
And yet their consequences were not foreseen, cannot 
now be foreseen, and certainly cannot now be con- 
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trolled by those who have let them loose. Other 
revolutions have had relation to specific gjrievances, 
have had local centres and organizations, and have 
trusted to the usual weapons of external attack and 
defence. This one attacks from within and beneath 
the government, the church, the institution of prop- 
erty, and the estate of civilization itself. 

The illustrations of the new course of events are to 
be found everywhere, and the tendencies are all in the 
same direction. Every institution of human society is 
on the defensive, changing or resisting tendencies to 
change. Modern society begins, "by the grace of 
God," with the absolute ruler on the throne. Then 
come the people, who say, "We will submit to be 
ruled only by law " ; then, " We will choose our own 
rulers " ; then, " We will rule ourselves " ; then, '* Let 
every man do that which is right in his own eyes." In 
the church were first priests, self-appointed by inward 
promptings, admitted to be of divine origin by the 
people, who submitted to a rule, sternly indifferent to 
their temporal necessities. Then men claim the right 
to choose their own priests, then to be their own 
priests, then to dispense with the function altogether. 
Property also, the earth and its treasures, once ad- 
mitted to be the inheritance of the fortunate ones who 
were in possession, especially the rulers of the earth, 
was first modified, then challenged, then claimed as 
being the inheritance of the people, who, it is charged, 
have through all these ages been defrauded of their 
rights. 

In the history of every institution, we find change 
in the direction of less consideration for those who 
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are strong in their intelligence and prosperity, and 
more self-assertion on the part of those who are strong 
in their numbers and the aggregation of physical 
forces. There is less fear of the Church, less respect 
for government, and less regard for the ancient tradi- 
tions of right in property. 

Socialism, communism, nihilism, anarchism, are only 
specific and unusual forms of a new feeling which has 
spread throughout the world, affecting even barbarous 
and half-civilized races, and within the borders of civili- 
zation profoundly moving that great majority, the less 
fortunate, less cultivated, and always discontented mem- 
bers of society. Among them, the suspicion has be- 
come general that there is a class, small in numbers and 
really poor in resources (were it not for the consent of 
the many to serve them), who from time immemorial 
have administered the affairs of civilization, directed its 
course, and taken to themselves its benefits. There is 
a suspicion that all forms of religion, government, and 
social organization are wrongly related to the universal 
welfare, under the new conditions of progress. 

We need not search long to find the causes of these 
momentous changes. One can scarcely find a " mod- 
ern improvement " that is not a cause. Commerce, the 
greatest of civilizers, is also the greatest of levellers. 
To pagan nations it carries benefits, tempered with 
vices, and those whom the benefits do not improve 
the vices destroy. The uncivilized, the half-civilized, 
and the unprogressive nations fear civilization more 
than they respect it. Commerce for its own purposes 
has used steam and electric machinery, but the steam- 
engine and the telegraph have played their employers 
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a trick. They have let out the well-guarded secrets of 
civilization. Secrets which once made the fortunes of 
priesthoods, philosophers, guilds, dynasties, and na- 
tions have now become the common property of the 
world. Familiarity has bred contempt. 

Heretofore, it has been customary even in a democ- 
racy to trust a small class to rule. It was commonly 
thought that the best and wisest men ought to be at 
the top of society, and that from their goodness and 
wisdom benefits would descend through all the ranks 
of life. A change of tone is now clearly manifest. 
Although not yet openly stated by all, or even by 
many clearly perceived, the real grievance of the new 
democracy is manifest in the belief that even the 
wisest and the best cannot be trusted to govern other 
men. Give them power, is the charge ; and, being 
human, they will govern not in the interest of the 
multitude, but of the good and the wise. From the 
beginning of recorded time, they say these classes have 
had their goodness and wisdom, their knowledge and 
their skill ; and they have kept them to themselves, the 
secrets of a close corporation. 

Once it was held that what was good for the top of 
society was also good for the bottom. That belief is 
also challenged. It is held, and increasingly vast 
numbers are now acting accordingly, that ignorant, 
poor, hard-working men and women have needs un- 
known to their superiors, and know better than 
they where the real pinch of poverty, ignorance, 
and hard work comes for themselves and their chil- 
dren ; and they, taking the world together, being 
greatly in the majority, propose to take the manage- 
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ment of the affairs of this world into their own hands, 
and, for a time at least, try the experiment of a real 
democracy. 

Against the Church the cry — and it is an exceed- 
ingly bitter cry — is that by its authority the wise and 
good have through all these ages been taking their 
good things in this life, meanwhile exhorting the less 
fortunate to wait for the rewards and compensations of 
another and a better world. One of the most signifi- 
cant indications of the social revolution now going on 
is the clearly announced intention of the majority to 
take their share of the good things now, and let the 
next world take care of itself. The child who for years 
had watched with delight the annual civic display of 
fireworks from the roof of her father's house, when 
allowed to see them near at hand, astonished and de- 
lighted by the unexpected splendors, exclaimed, in dis- 
gust at her former satisfaction, " To think that I have 
been bamboozled all these years into believing that I 
was enjoying these things." Her cry is the cry of the 
multitude to-day; and, right or wrong, that cry is to 
become historic. 

For twenty years Ruskin has been vainly asking the 
wise men of Great Britain to tell him the exact nature 
of his present right to the rents and profits of his 
father's wine-shop. The multitude is asking what right 
the few hundred thousand who represent civilization 
have to the accumulated profits of the long labor of 
humanity. One peculiar result of modern progress is 
so conspicuous and absurd that it has been forced upon 
the attention of the least observing, and has helped on 
the revolution. The pirate has been restrained from 
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his usual pursuits by civilization ; but he has not been 
reformed, and he has gone into business. The genuine 
pirate of the old time was always an attractive charac- 
ter. He was energetic, bold, unscrupulous, restless; 
an animated character, who, driven back from his natu- 
ral pursuit on high seas, finding privateering an unsta- 
ble trade and the less romantic profession of the high- 
wayman unprofitable, did the next best thing, — hired 
a lawyer, and went into business. His career is known 
the world over. Every great commercial centre has 
felt his influence. He has joined the church, taken 
high oflSce, managed great trusts, been a banker, a 
broker, a railway manager, a general custodian of the 
public funds and interests; and the "army of the dis- 
contented" has been increased by that multitude which 
no man can number, who have been asking, not like 
Ruskin, what right they have to the fruits of their 
fathers' labors, but rather, why, when the world has 
grown so rich, they have found their wealth suddenly 
transferring itself, as by some juggler's trick, from 
their strong-boxes to the credit account of the respect- 
able pirates whom modern civilization has furnished 
with amazing opportunities. They who feel most 
keenly, and most bitterly complain of the inequalities 
of progress, are not the wage-takers and manual labor- 
ers, but the great middle class, who appreciate at their 
full value the finer possibilities of the "gentle life," 
but are constantly crowded back by the strong and the 
unscrupulous. Their complaint is that the pirate has 
the best chance, and they ask if there is not some- 
thing wrong in a social estate which gives him the 
highest honors. 
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Science is a disturbing force of the first magnitude. 
With improved means of communication with all parts 
of the world, and greatly increased knowledge of man 
as he is, there has come intelligence as to man as he 
was, which, true or false, has been more revolutionary 
in its effect than any similar announcement ever made. 
The doctrine of evolution, with its conception of man 
as a creature yet unformed, an unknown possibility in 
the making, with its "struggle for existence," its "sur- 
vival of the fittest," its brutish ancestry, and its in- 
scrutable future, has compelled not merely a rereading 
of the records of religion and a new interpretation of 
the archives of government, but it has also revolution- 
ized science and philosophy in all their parts, and, what 
is more to our purpose, has given, both to thinkers and 
workers, a new hope and a deeper despair. 

There is a respect for man unknown before. There 
is a contempt for man, which, while not new, was never 
before furnished with such arguments. The people 
never as now knew their strength and the possibilities 
of enjoyment, and never before were they so conscious 
of the obstacles to enjoyment. Most observers seem 
to be looking for the effects of the new doctrines in 
the conspicuous places where they have been received 
and have openly wrought their appropriate changes on 
philosophical theories and religious systems. But 
these changes, great as they are, are insignificant com- 
pared with the effect produced upon those who scarcely 
know the meaning of these things at all. They are 
quick to feel whatever touches their lives, and no great 
movements of thought can fail to affect them. Philoso- 
phers quietly discuss "the struggle for existence," as 
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if it were some phenomenon of nature. But, to those 
who are most affected by it, this phrase, being inter- 
preted, means a " fight," in which the weaker party is 
to lose all that makes life worth living. 

The state of war between different classes of society 
is not new. But there is now a marked difference in 
the mood of the many who are on the losing side, — 
a new suspicion and a new fear. Once, men accused 
nature, fate, the gods, as the sources of their miseries. 
Then they tried by aid of philosophy and religion to 
become resigned to the inevitable. Some of the most 
sublime portions of the literature of the ages have sud- 
denly become antiquated, because of the suspicion that 
neither nature, fate, nor God is responsible for the 
worst ills which oppress the unfortunate. The strug- 
gle for existence, they say, is a fight of man against 
man, and not a fight of man with nature or any other 
invincible force. The strong and the knowing, the 
rich and the wise, they say, are surviving, because they 
have the advantages ; and the advantages are not fore- 
ordained by divine decree, but won on the battle-field 
of life. Those who are permanently on the wrong 
side of life must not merely suffer: they must go. 
There is, therefore, increase both of wrath and fear 
spreading among those who feel their weakness as 
they read the new beatitudes of the successful : 
Blessed are the wise, for the knowing shall have honor 
among men. Blessed are the rich, for they shall have 
greater abundance. Blessed are the happy, for they 
shall be good. Blessed are the strong, for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

To the inevitable, men will submit. Submission be- 
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comes a sublime virtue when one believes himself to 
be accepting the hard necessity imposed by a higher 
power for a wise purpose. But, when the obstacles to 
success are human beings, then the duty abruptly loses 
its sanction, and falls into contempt. If, however, in 
competition with others, it is believed that all comers 
have a fair chance, the difficulty may enhance the 
pleasure of exertion. But when, as now, vast numbers 
suspect that competition is useless, and that, work as 
hard as one may, the advantage is with his opponent, 
who, with money, machines, and power at his com- 
mand, can crush out all opposition, then the struggle 
for existence becomes a tragedy, the darker because 
it is unlighted by any hope. 

Social science has wrought changes ; and we begin 
to see that what we call charity has for a thousand 
years been little better than a box in which to catch 
the screenings of civilization, — chaff which, after all, 
must go to the unquenchable fire which civilization 
keeps burning in its Gehenna. We begin to see that 
what might be the wheat we so treat in the growing 
that it also becomes the refuse of the threshing-floor. 
These facts we see, admit, and speculate upon. But 
what must these facts signify to those to whom they 
mean temporal damnation, — they, the multitude, who 
live so near such ruin that they can speculate upon 
its possibility.? To say that they are disturbed by 
such interpretations of life but faintly describes the 
present mood of the millions of all nations who begin 
to regard their low estate as a worse evil than they 
thought, and one to be escaped, lest they perish in it. 

Civilization is no doubt to the race a blessing : to the 
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individual, it may be a calamity. To whole classes and 
nations, it may be a calamity. No progress is possible 
that does not involve destruction. But difficulties 
arise when the classes prepared for the sacrifice object 
to the rites. Undoubtedly there is just now an ex- 
aggerated fear and an irrational hope as to the probable 
results of progress. There has been a remarkable rais- 
ing of the standard of the general comfort, a general 
prosperity unknown before. Education has given all 
classes the ability to understand and appreciate the 
good things of the civilized life. But there are greater 
disparities of fortune than were ever possible before 
among men and women of the same grade of intel- 
lectual culture ; and there are apparent possibilities of 
permanent social degradation for even cultivated people 
which are alarming to the many who are contemplating 
the probability that, with increase of concentrated 
power stored up in capital and machinery, the " indus- 
trial age," which Herbert Spencer so calmly antici- 
pates, may be the age of " operatives," when the great 
majority will be wage-takers. 

The new combinations of human beings, impossible 
hitherto, and now only showing the beginning of the 
possibilities in that direction, have their explanation in 
the new consciousness of the dangers of civilization to 
the classes which are not certain of surviving, and a still 
newer consciousness of the power of numbers in real 
democracy. We are entering upon an epoch in the 
development of free institutions which is inevitable, 
but full of peril to every interest of mankind. Darwin 
and Spencer, Carlyle and Ruskin, Emerson and Wen- 
dell Phillips, Tourgu6ne£f and Tolstor, have not been 
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talking about progress, struggle, human rights, the 
power of the people, the oppressions of the few and 
the wrongs of the many, without having an audience 
larger than they knew. As servants know what is 
going on behind closed doors and read the secrets of 
every household, so do even the uneducated know by 
subtle instinct what their betters are thinking ; and in 
this case, as the teachings concern themselves, they 
are "going to see about it." 

The ruling classes up to this time have trusted to 
things which are no longer safe. The men of execu- 
tive power know that certain things good for the world 
cannot be done without their help. But suppose the 
people say, " Very well : we will do without those 
things until we learn to do them ourselves." They 
who would greatly miss the best things of civilization 
are, after all, but a few hundred thousands, taking the 
whole world together. They who constitute the 
governing classes of all nations are about equally 
numerous. To the great majority who have no part 
in these things, it would seem like an improvement of 
the general condition if they were abolished. It is not 
the fact that one is obliged to walk along the sea-shore 
that oppresses him. It is the carriage of his neighbor 
throwing its dust upon him, which suddenly reduces 
one to the plebeian rank and blights the landscape. 
The carriage he can do without. But the pleasures of 
pedestrianism will be increased for him if carriages 
run no more. To the men of executive power, there- 
fore, the majority are beginning to say : " True, there 
are some things we cannot do without you. But our 
chance of doing them with you in such a way as to 
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benefit ourselves seems now so small that we will try 
awhile to get along without both you and them." 

Rulers, ecclesiastics, captains of industry, and politi- 
cal economists will mistake the facts if they omit to 
notice the operation of certain impulses of sentiment 
now working with strange power in the minds of the 
majority. The labor question is not wholly a question 
as to whether a man can and ought to live on $200 a 
year, which is more than the average income of the 
American individual. The religious question is not 
wholly a discussion of supernaturalism and the author- 
ity of the Church. The political question is not wholly 
a contest between the law and the lawless. Whether 
it be a disease or a sign of vigorous life, there is a 
world fever of democracy, new in history. The revolt 
of the majority means that information in regard to the 
vast benefits of civilization has reached to the bottom 
of society, and that the amazing progress of the last 
fifty years has at last made itself felt as a disturbing 
force in the common life of the many. The majority 
believe that a great fortune has fallen into the hands 
of mankind, and they are hurrying to call for their divi- 
dends. They are the more impatient because it is 
evident that great benefits have come to some classes, 
but have not in like proportion come to them. They 
want their share now. They cannot wait. Exhorta- 
tions to patience have no effect. Patience means to 
them the next generation or the next world. Both 
are too far away, and in neither of them will they 
enjoy the specific blessings they are after. Some- 
thing stands in their way. They have agreed that 
it is not nature, fate, nor God. What is it .^ Is it the 
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State? Then the State must change or go. Is it 
the Church ? Then the Church must change or 
go. Is it the social order ? Then, because the social 
order cannot go, it must be revolutionized. "Some- 
thing, we do not yet know what," says the majority, 
" stands between us and a good which is attainable to 
some : if not to us, why not i " 

This attainable something now claimed by the ma- 
jority is nothing less than the whole accumulated 
blessing, the total estate of humanity. It is only inci- 
dentally a question of money, wages, and social advan- 
tage. Primarily, it is a question as to that which lies 
back of all individual difEerences and present oppor- 
tunities ; the cause of the condition and opportunity ; 
that which makes, for example, MacCuUum More to be 
the Duke of Argyle, and his cousin, a Campbell of the 
same blood and qualities, a sheep farmer's drudge in 
Australia. Even deeper than that go the question and 
the discontent. There are whole classes and nations 
who believe that they have been robbed of prenatal 
and prehistoric privilege, so that they and their an- 
cestors were born to suffer wrong. 

Once, men felt their wrongs in dull silence : now, they 
feel them with an alertness of spirit, a certain catching 
enthusiasm for change, which almost makes the man 
with a grievance the happier for it ; and this bodes ill 
for those who stand in their way. This is not a ques- 
tion as to whether the republic is the ideal form of 
government, nor as to the actual or possible forms of 
democracy. This democracy has no institutions, except 
some tentative associations more or less secret. It has 
no government, no church, no social ranks; and the 
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question it asks is not whether this is better than that, 
but " Do we want any of them ? " 

Take away every removable grievance, redress every 
redressible wrong, admit that all the arguments of the 
majority are valid, and still the revolt of the majority 
will go. It cannot stop if it would. It certainly can- 
not be stopped by any means external to itself. For 
it is an experiment in social evolution (largely involun- 
tary) of which no one can foresee the end until it 
comes ; and the desire to make the trial and see what 
comes of it has attained to the proportions, and has all 
the characteristics, of a popular mania, surpassing all 
others known to history. It is like, but vaster than 
that which moved the Asiatic swarms who invaded 
Europe, marking their course across two continents 
with the tender bodies of those for whose benefit they 
moved ; or than that which inspired the crusades, 
when the children marched toward Palestine by thou- 
sands, and even youthful virgins formed themselves 
into battalions to show their zeal for the cross. 

Civilization had begun to flatter itself, and to say 
that no descent of barbarians was again possible. It 
forgot that those whom in scorn, more or less gentle, 
it had called the lower classes, might some day simply 
stand up, and that, when they did stand up, whatever 
was above them must bend or break. For good or for 
evil to existing forms of civilization, no man can tell 
which, the great experiment of the new democracy is to 
be tried in ways undreamed of by the founders of the 
American Republic. Probably our free institutions will 
more quickly accommodate themselves to the strain 
than any despotism can. But they who suppose that 
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a passing breeze of dissatisfaction with the wages paid 
by capital to labor is the principal source of social 
commotion will reckon without their hosts. For the 
movement we are regarding is a general shifting of the 
relations of universal human society coming at last to 
consciousness of itself, a movement made possible by 
the civilization which it disturbs, a force in motion 
which is to gain greater momentum; to bring in its 
train evils new and sore, to crush and overwhelm in 
its resistless course many a fair product of the olden 
time, but, nevertheless, to leave, when once more 
society sadly counts the cost of progress, a new hope, — 
may we not hope? — a better chance for man, and 
the beginning of good things which will not soon 
pass away. 



III. 



THE FUTURE OF THE MINORITY. 

The minority are those who win. The majority are 
those who want. Two classes make up the majority : 
the ''middle/' which knows what it wants and is win- 
ning its way to it, and the "lower," which neither 
knows what it wants nor how to get it when known. 
The three classes, then, are those who have won, those 
who are winning, and those who are just coming into 
the game. 

The minority have the power in most countries, — the 
wealth, culture, and social station everywhere. They 
are "birds of a feather," who, by a subtile instinct 
of comradeship, quickly find each other out, and con- 
stantly remark the fact that "the world is very small." 
Their world is small, compact, highly organized, and 
homogeneous. There are many ways into it, but on 
every road the sign-boards are marked "Success." Of 
those who have won, some worked hard, and are rich ; 
some studied, and are wise; some fought for others, 
and took much spoil of their enemies; some had the 
gift of pleasing, and men paid them for it ; some were 
strong, and ^ took " things ; some worked, some begged, 
some stole. But among them all there was one con- 
stant centre of security and power. Government was 
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essential to the safety of society. Turbulence within 
and violence without threatened every community. 
They who could maintain order, and keep off thieves, 
robbers, and cut-throats while honest men earned a 
living, were allowed to have authority, honors, digni- 
ties, perquisites, and such society as they chose. The 
chiefs, kings, captains, and their families, were at the 
centre : about them were grouped civil officers, poets, 
musicians, philosophers, priests, and all rich and pleas- 
ant people, good, bad, and indifEerent. The one tacit 
condition of emolument for the whole group was ser- 
vice rendered in the protection of the people: the 
condition of individual advancement was service to the 
" head centre " of the group. 

The middle class is but a few hundred years old. 
It is closely allied to the minority. It is now the store- 
house of the disciplined brain and nerve of the world, 
— strong, resolute, alert, intelligent, and brave. Out 
of it, selected individuals are frequently passing up 
into the little world of the minority : into it are con- 
stantly rising individuals and nations from the greater 
multitude below. The lower class contains the unde- 
veloped, undisciplined, and intractable of all nations, 
"the residuum of civilization,*' and those over whom 
civilization has never passed. They have been sub- 
jects, servants, and slaves. The necessity of having 
a strong government and a ruling class has made their 
servitude inevitable. 

The middle class belongs naturally with the minor- 
ity. It has no interests which are not identical with 
those of the minority. It is the constant feeder from 
which are recruited the ranks of those who win. These 
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two classes, combined, are but a small fraction of the 
race ; and they have no possessions which ought not to 
be defended in common. The peril of the situation, 
and one principal cause of the present social tension, 
lies in the fact that this is not actually felt to be true 
by most of the parties interested. It is not felt to be 
true by those members of the minority who act as if 
they had won all that they enjoy in fair competition., 
and have now a right to do as they please with what 
they have won. It is not felt to be true by the middle 
class, which holds that the minority having ceased, 
since the decline of absolute power, to render the ser- 
vice which was once accepted as a compensation for 
its exclusive privileges, is now attempting to maintain 
for its own advantage the supremacy once granted for 
the common good ; to regard as the perquisites of a 
class what were once rewards of service ; and, worst 
of all, to make it increasingly and unnecessarily hard 
for others to follow their example and share their suc- 
cesses. 

Up to this time, the minority has had, as it still has, 
the power to determine what its own future shall be. 
Whether it shall be jostled out of power, or be pro- 
moted to a new and higher post of duty, depends upon 
its own conduct within a generation or two. The 
world cannot spare the good, the wise, the strong, the 
rich, if they consent to put their goodness, wisdom, 
strength, and wealth at the service of the world. But 
the minority cannot much longer occupy any post of 
honor merely because it chooses to be honored. It 
can exercise no authority merely because it is pleased 
to manifest its power. It cannot lead merely because 
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it loves leadership, and is strong enough to take what 
it wants. It can have honor, authority, and leadership 
if it will merit them as rewards of service rendered to 
the many. 

There seem to be three ways, in one of which the 
inevitable change must come. It may come by press- 
ure from below, against the will of the minority. That 
means much discord and social disorder. It will give 
the worst elements of society the chance to work the 
mischief they intend, and will offer to nihilism and 
anarchy their desired opportunity to wreck what they 
cannot capture and destroy what they cannot appro- 
priate. It will involve a lapse of civilization like that 
which has once set Christendom back a thousand years. 
Or it may come without the resistance, but also with- 
out the consent, of the minority. That means the rise 
of the middle class to a premature supremacy, and the 
temporary ostracism of the highest culture and the 
finest results of social development. It will involve 
the forgetting and the rediscovery of the best things 
the human mind has yet achieved, — a costly and waste- 
ful process, and fatal to the present representatives of 
the world's progress. Or, finally, it may, and probably 
will, come in a general movement and advance of 
society under the leadership of the minority. That 
is the only civilized method of evolution, the most in- 
telligent and the most effective. It is now possible for 
the first time. Society is rapidly preparing for it. 
Myriads in the ranks are expectant. They are ready 
to move, and are already "marking time," waiting 
for the order to march. What shall the minority do 
about it ? 
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In the first place, it must make no mistakes. It 
must not, for example, suppose that the demand of the 
people of all nations is simply a question of economics ; 
that the cry which now comes up from the laborers of 
the world is only the clamor of ignorant greed, asking 
for money which it has not earned ; and that what we 
have now to deal with is selfishness which needs a curb, 
and lawlessness which must be repressed. If the mi- 
nority now chooses war, it will have to reckon with the 
middle class ; for a generous impulse is now causing 
the latter to make common cause with the weak. Next, 
it must recognize the changed conditions of service 
and reward. Power, and patronage of power, once 
the sources of success, by the spread of democracy 
have been displaced. The aristocracies of the world 
are slowly dissolving, because the strong centre of each 
group is losing its grip. Conventional respect remains, 
and the fear of what may come, if the present order is dis- 
turbed, gives the minority a short lease of prosperity 
on the old terms. But the lease will soon expire. A 
picturesque example of such survival is to be seen in 
the British House of Lords. When it is abolished, most 
of its members will sink into deserved obscurity. Those 
who have foresight and energy, after the change has 
passed over them, will be found as bankers, farmers, 
soldiers, authors, artists, and the like, working to re- 
cover in useful pursuits the distinction they will have 
lost. The just demand, which is getting itself stated 
with more or less clearness, is that common blessings 
shall be used for the common good, and that uncommon 
blessings shall be the distinguished reward of uncom- 
mon service. 
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Then the minority must as quickly as possible dis- 
embarrass itself of all that is useless, conventional 
merely, and bad. Power surrounded itself with much 
that was evil and useless. Its unanswerable excuse 
was, " It is necessary to the exercise of my function." 
That excuse no longer serves. Thieves, robbers, slug- 
gards, the dissolute, and the unjust must not find 
shelter and protection in any body which aspires to 
the leadership of the world. So long as the minority 
gives legal and social protection to rich men whose 
money was gained by advantage over honest men, un- 
fairly taken, it is useless to think of escaping social 
agitation. Furthermore, the minority must try to un- 
derstand the less fortunate members of society, and 
come into closer relations with them. For, when it is 
clear that the rich are largely endowed with humanity, 
the poor do not hate, but love them. When the culti- 
vated stand close to the common life, without ostenta- 
tion or pride, the unlearned do not despise, but under- 
stand and reverence them. When there is a fair 
chance for all, the poor and the unlearned see in the 
more fortunate ones their own possibilities, or, at least, 
the future of their children, "writ large." But are 
not these people greedy and selfish } Yes, alas ! and 
so are we. But do not the workingmen of America 
reject the truth when it is ,told them for their own 
good ? Yes : they would scarcely be human if they 
did not. The minority must expect many misunder- 
standings when in earnest it attempts to improve the 
condition of its less fortunate neighbors. When Mr. 
Atkinson told the workingmen of Providence how they 
might prepare palatable and nutritious food at a cost 
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of twenty cents a day, they were distinctly offended. 
Why ? When asked, one of them said, " Because the 
manufacturers would like to learn us to live on twenty 
cents a day, and then make us do it." That was a 
grievous blunder. Was it unnatural ? 

The minority must give the world the benefit of its 
good society. For, gentlemen and ladies of the mi- 
nority, it is not your money that the people covet so 
much as yourselves, your leisure, your culture, — that 
which makes your finest sons so manly and your love- 
liest daughters so womanly. The fathers and mothers 
among your neighbors and workers ask you to give 
their children a chance, not merely to know by educa- 
tion and observation, but also to have and enjoy the 
thoughts, feelings, tasks, and associations which make 
life to be, not hard and coarse, but gentle and humane. 
They ask for a chance to enjoy that for which by 
education you have fitted them. Give them that, and 
they will covet your money less than you think. For, 
when the time of the poor wise man comes, he will 
have honor without money. Finally, the minority 
must exhibit the true uses of capital, and repress the 
abuses of it. Capital, properly used, is the most effi- 
cient friend of labor. It increases opportunity for it, 
reduces the cost of all the necessaries of life, and has 
added to the length, while it has vastly increased the 
comfort, of the laborer's life. But he is singularly 
blind who does not see that the most powerful engine 
of modern civilization may be used for the oppression 
of the people, and will be so used when evil men find 
their advantage in such perversion of it. Capital used 
for the benefit of the few may be a beneficent agency 
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by indirection. But capital used by the few for the 
benefit of the many is the proper source of most of the 
material comfort of society. It must be made a friend 
of labor. That it is such when properly used no one 
need doubt. Mr. Atkinson is doing great good by his 
demonstration of this function of capital. His intel- 
ligent interpretation will clear the way for a new state- 
ment of the responsibilities of capital. 

In explaining one problem to the workingmen, Mr. 
Atkinson suggested to them another. Speaking of the 
heaping up of unproductive gold by the Vanderbilts 
and Stewarts, and the building of palaces so costly that 
their heirs cannot afford to live in them, he said : " But 
. . . nobody suffers for want of capital because such 
dwelling-houses have been built. There is more capital 
than can be put to a useful purpose to-day, in spite of 
this expenditure." The workingmen are still asking 
whether there may not be a way, a safe and just way, 
to keep this surplus capital alive and active, for the 
benefit of those whom misery is devouring in the very 
shadow of the palaces of the over-rich. To be sure, 
wages are paid to workmen while this dead capital is 
passing into its elegant tomb. The workingmen cry, 
" More*s the pity." 

The wiser and better part of the minority are now 
leading in the way which all must follow. They hold 
that money, culture, and social station must be held by 
those who win them for the good of the people, and 
that whoever refuses so to hold and use them is morally 
a defaulter. The first clear perception of this fact was 
marked by posthumous gifts, like that of George Pea- 
body. It had better illustration in the work of Peter 
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Cooper, prompted by the conviction that the living owe 
a duty to the living. The act of Enoch Pratt, who 
gives Ji 1,000,000 to found a free library in Baltimore, 
is not a freak of an erratic and fanciful benevolence. 
Every such deed draws a little electricity from the 
overcharged atmosphere of social life. Samuel J. Til- 
den saw the duty. Had he spent the years of his prime 
attending to the task which at last fell from his too 
feeble hands, he might have died the idol of a nation 
instead of the disappointed leader of a party. But gifts 
of money are only at the beginning of the duty of the 
minority. Thoughtfulness and friendship shown while 
making the money are far more valuable. Many ex- 
amples show that the minority begins to understand 
this. 

Civilization is on trial. Does it begin to annul as 
well as to hide the instincts of the brute and the 
savage ? The method of progress in fashion up to this 
time has been wasteful and extravagant It has pro- 
duced an advanced class with every new impulse of 
progress, and then has required its sacrifice as the con- 
dition of a further movement. They who are most 
highly developed precede the rest, secure great advan- 
tages, excite great hope, stimulate others to great en- 
deavors, and then halt, begin to enjoy what they have 
secured and to arrange for its defence. Then they 
cease to be useful and become obstructive. A new 
movement begins, with other thinkers, other workers, 
and other leaders. The old advanced guard, grown 
timid and doubtful, is left behind or swept away. We 
are coming to a new crisis, and again the minority is 
called to choose between enlargement and obliteration. 
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If at last we are civilized, we shall find our minority 
brave, wise, and generous enough to be the permanent 
leaders of the race. 

At the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Har- 
vard College, just passed, there was gathered the very 
flower of the minority in America. Excepting the very 
richest of the silver millionnaires and speculators, and 
the most powerful of the political bosses, all aspects 
of the life of the fortunate few were represented there. 
Lowell was the poet and Holmes the orator of the day. 
The President of the Republic, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, chief officers of the Civil Service, men 
of action, wealth, learning, leisure, renown, both new 
men and representatives of old historic families, were 
gathered to celebrate the evolution of culture in New 
England during two hundred and fifty years. It was 
a day full of noble memories, quick enthusiasm, and 
far-reaching hopes ; and yet now and then the shadow 
of a suspicion fell. A doubt obtruded itself as to the 
maintenance of the supremacy in American life of the 
learning and culture represented there that day. 

That the essential things will endure and permeate 
the national life, none need doubt. That the minority 
as there represented is now prepared to assume the 
leadership which is, and in New England has always 
been, its proper function, one might doubt. Some 
stood with their faces toward the dying past. They 
have used their wealth, culture, and elegant leisure to 
enhance the dignity and the exclusive and selfish en- 
joyment of the good things gained by themselves and 
their families. Theirs is a falling, not a rising, caste. 

But others were there whose names and honorable 
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examples may be cited to indicate the new methods by 
w^hich the minority will win a new right to keep its 
place and lead the way. A rich manufacturer was 
there who has just attained to high station in Massa- 
chusetts. Where he lives, among his people, he and 
the family to which he belongs make the town a safe 
and happy place for the wives and daughters of their 
men, who know, while they work, that the best social 
influences will surround their families ; that for them 
schools, libraries,' and churches are freely provided; 
that to become a permanent worker there means a per- 
manent social advancement for themselves and their 
children. Those who have made fortunes by the profits 
of their labor live among them in relations of kindly 
good-will, and this fact has made the voting laborers of 
the Commonwealth believe that he who can rule his 
workers for their own good can be trusted to govern 
a State. 

Agassiz is a great name. The elder Agassiz " could 
not afford to make money," and proved it by producing 
that which money could not buy. His son, whose 
modesty temporarily obscures the contributions he has 
made to the art of living well, has set an example in the 
opposite direction perhaps even more valuable. He 
could not afford not to make money, in fidelity to the 
trusts and plans committed to him by his great father. 
In the copper mines of the north, he applied his science 
and skill, working with his own hands, until he dis- 
covered the secret of the cheap production of copper, — 
a source of wealth without known limits. Since that 
time he has devoted himself to the increase of knowl- 
edge. He and the families who share with him the in- 
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come of the mines are constant givers to his college, to 
the " Harvard Annex," to free kindergartens, and to the 
many poor, for whom they sweeten life without increase 
of pauperism. Best of all, at the mines every father 
goes to his work leaving his children to teachers who 
can fit them for the highest grades of skilled labor, — a 
gift beyond price. 

Such examples, taken from among many, show the 
way of that minority which will have a future. Where 
such a spirit controls capital and culture, peaceful revo- 
lution is going on, with no threat to any but the selfish, 
the short-sighted, and the unjust. Social justice will 
supplant socialism. Social order will control anarchy. 
Prosperity and hope will incite the many, and restrain 
them, until the humanities of John Ruskin, who abhors 
democracy, and Lowell, whose matchless and justly cel- 
ebrated essay illuminates it, become the sober sense 
and working principles of the new civilization. 



IV. 



RELIGION ITS OWN EVIDENCE. 

As THE substance, of which all religions are specific 
forms, religion may be considered without reference 
to the "Christian evidences." Being an independent 
manifestation of human nature going through certain 
peculiar experiences, it may be regarded as having a 
basis of its own, without reference to an "ethical basis " 
or a "scientific basis." These latter are the founda- 
tions of science and ethics, — two great classifications 
of observed human experience which cannot be con- 
founded with religion or with one another, without 
confusion of thought. 

What, then, is religion ? It is a definite form of ex- 
perience resulting from the necessary contact of human 
beings with the system of things of which they form a 
part. It is the object of this essay to show in part the 
nature of this experience, to note some of its successive 
phases, with the emotions excited and their character- 
istic forms of expression. 

I. Power. The first experience of every child brings 
it into more or less conscious relations with energy 
in its various forms. When it would lift its tiny 
handy an unseen power pulls it down again. When 
it essays to rise upon its tender feet, the power drags 
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it back, and will not let it stand and walk until it has 
found within itself some capacity of resistance, in the 
force of its own will and the energy which comes under 
its own control. Continuing its contention with Power, 
it finds each day a larger measure of energy at its dis- 
posal, together with greater flexibility and control of 
the organs through which it is exerted. It learns to 
walk, ride, climb, swim, work. (The Power forbids it 
to fly.) Every new experience reveals a new mode of 
the omnipresent energy. In the forest, on the shore 
of the ocean, — wherever air and water moved in wind 
and storm and pleasant breeze ; in the earthquake and 
the volcano ; in the changes of the seasons and all such 
phenomena of Nature greatly affecting his life, — man 
constantly and anxiously watched the exhibition of 
Power, and compared it with the strength given to 
himself; measured the little force which came within 
the limits of his personality with the power with which 
he had to do, and decided that the contest was too un- 
equal. He was helpless in the grasp of Power upon 
which he was absolutely dependent. 

In low forms of social development, — represented, 
for example, by Browning's Caliban, — the Power 
(whether called He or It) is regarded as something 
which can hurt or help ; which, indeed, contains within 
its unknown potency all possible hurt or help which 
may come from benignant skies or baleful pestilence, 
from fruitful earth or demonic power ravaging the earth 
and destroying life and the means of life. Caliban 

" Conceiveth all things will continue thus, 
And we shall have to live in fear of Him 
So long as He lives, keeps His strength ; no change, 
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If he have done his best, make no new world 
To please him more, so leave off watching this, — 
If he surprise not even the quiet self 
Some strange day, — or suppose, grow into it 
As grubs grow into butterflies ; else, here are we. 
And there is He, and nowhere help at all." 

Caliban has a very vivid conception of power and of his 
dependence on it ; and this sense, mean and bare 
though it be, is the root of religion. This sense of de- 
pendence on power accompanies man as he rises 
through all the grades of developing life until he attains 
to the most sublime conceptions of his relations to 
Omnipotence. By some, it has been made the essence 
of all religion. It is an element in all religious expe- 
rience, because man can never escape it; but it is a 
principal element only in the lower forms of nature 
worship and fetichism. When once it had shaped it- 
self in the human mind as a source of emotion, religion 
began to be, and worship in its rudest form was insti- 
tuted. 

Summary, There has been made upon the sensitive 
nature of man an impression that we are dependent 
upon Power, which we cannot live without, cannot 
escape, and cannot successfully resist. This impres- 
sion has been continually made and constantly repeated 
in striking forms until it has become hereditary and 
instinctive. It is the first element in the religious 
consciousness of the race ; and, without a doubt, it is 
universal. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear. 

The characteristic is dependence. 

2. Mystery. Not long after human beings begin to 
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establish conscious relations with Power there comes 
the perception of mystery. 

What is mystery ? It is that form of human knowl- 
edge in which the known reveals the existence and 
presence, but not the nature, of the unknown. If there 
be no knowledge, there can be no mystery. If there 
be perfect knowledge, there can be no mystery. The 
mysterious is that of which one knows something, 
enough to know that there is more out of sight which 
might be known if one had opportunity. It is said ' 
that mystery is the child of ignorance and the imagina- 
tion. But whatever is wholly imaginary is no mystery. 
A real mystery begins in the known, — a solid bridge 
of fact over which we advance to the knowledge of 
the unknown. Rightly comprehended, mystery is the 
mother of science. Wrongly taken, it is the prolific 
source of superstition. No man can know that any 
mystery is inscrutable. His half-knowledge is a chal- 
lenge to investigation, and an omen of success. Where 
knowledge cannot go, the imagination can ; and, if any 
mystery should ever be regarded as beyond the reach 
of the intellect of man, that would speedily become the 
centre about which superstitions would begin to group 
themselves. 

In the early days of human development, the imagi- 
nation of man was powerfully stimulated by the pres- 
ence of the unknown. His intellect was excited and 
his emotions aroused in the attempt to find out what 
lay outside of and beyond that which he saw. 

Everything that he learned to know quickly con- 
ducted him to something which he did not know. The 
force of gravity, the power of the sunshine, storms, 
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sleep, dreams, birth, life, sorrow, joy, disease, death, — 
all such things in experience brought him into the 
presence of mystery which excited his intelligence and 
stimulated his curiosity, while it increased his hopes 
and his fears. He penetrated each mystery with ease, 
only to find it deepen at every step of his advance. 
His imagination began to fill the unknown with things 
fit to satisfy his hopes and account for his fears. He 
began to imagine beings capable of wielding and con- 
trolling the mighty forces which were at work around 
him. The darkness he peopled with the creatures of 
his dreams ; and, beyond the void of death, his desire 
prompted him to build for himself a refuge. Religion 
began to be something more than a hope or a fear 
attaching itself to the Power in the grasp of which all 
life is held. The gloom and awe of the deepening 
mystery of life and that which includes life began to 
press upon the imagination. In India and in Egypt, in 
the most ancient historic times, the eternal Presence 
and the inscrutable Power had become the themes of 
contemplation ; and, in sublime forms of speech, wor- 
shippers had begun to describe the mystery of exist- 
ence, and worship had begun to take on dignity. 

Herbert Spencer finds in this sense of mystery the 
ground and essence of religion. Undoubtedly, it always 
has been and always will be a powerful stimulus to the 
religious imagination, and will continue to be, as it has 
been, the constant source of awe and wonder. But the 
low, and not the high, forms of religion have been 
created by it. Persia, Greece, and Rome advanced to 
a higher and broader thought by giving place to a new 
experience which came next in order, as man thought 
about himself and the universe of which he was a part. 
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Summary, There has been made upon the sensitive 
nature of man the impression that around the known 
in human life is a greater unknown, in which are the 
sources of that which hurts or helps, and which it be- 
hooves man to comprehend ; and there has grown up a 
great longing to have personal relations with the source 
of life. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear, 
curiosity and wonder. 

The characteristic is wonder. 

3. Wisdom. An early discovery was that in the 
mystery order was to be observed : that Power seemed 
to be controlled ; that effect was linked to cause ; that 
there was an orderly sequence of events to be learned 
and predicted ; that whatever was clearly beyond 
human control seemed to come under the control of 
some other will, or mind, or power. Man thought he 
saw signs of thought, plan, purpose, intelligence, some- 
thing akin to his intellectual life. The thought grew 
upon him that the mysterious Power was alive and 
knew. He began to wonder if the human mind was 
not the offspring of an unseen Mind, and human wis- 
dom the inspiration of an unseen Wisdom. He found 
it impossible to believe that in the amazing universe 
which he began to know man was the only intelligence, 
the only living being, the only thinker. Something had 
power ; and no argument, however ingenious, has ever 
been so framed as to convince him that, if man should 
cease to be, all consciousness would vanish from the 
universe ; that nothing would then be alive and aware 
of the wonderful processes which excited his admira- 
tion the more, the more he knew them. His anthro- 
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pomorphic reasoning was : " I came out of the Power, 
I am like the Power. Therefore, the Power is like me, 
but vaster." Rude and imperfect reasoning it was. 
It has given the philosophers cause for merriment ever 
since. But the impression made has never been re- 
moved, and it has powerfully affected the common life 
of the race. Whether there be good reason for the 
belief or not, the impression is strong that there is a 
Wisdom which includes, if it do not inspire, our wis- 
dom, and a Consciousness which includes, if it do not 
cause, our consciousness. The nature of the universe 
is such as to make this impression upon the unfolding 
mind of man. When he began to think thus of the 
mystery of the universe, man took on new relations 
with his Maker, whether regarded as He or It. When 
he began to believe that the Power which he could 
neither escape nor resist was itself under the control of 
wisdom, the superstitions which had grown up as par- 
tial forms of knowledge began to disappear. With the 
awe and wonder of the conception, a great reverence 
awoke. He began to worship the Wisdom, to regard 
it as infinite and eternal, and by that worship his own 
nature was dignified. Religion, in many forms, had 
already founded many institutions. The gods were 
already on their thrones, and for ages had ruled the 
world through the hopes and fears, the awe and wonder 
of mankind. But now religion took on nobler forms. 
Fears were dispelled, hopes were dignified, and super- 
stitions began to take their flight. Theism began to 
be, as a direct result of the apparent revelation of wis- 
dom as a controlling power in the affairs of men. As 
knowledge has increased, theistic belief and worship 
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have expanded ; and great strength, steadiness, and 
courage have come into human life as the consequences 
of reliance upon infinite Wisdom. 

Summary, The impression made upon the sensitive 
nature of man by the facts of experience has been that 
there is a Wisdom greater than human wisdom and a 
Consciousness other than human consciousness. By 
an impulse never accounted for, man began to worship 
the Wisdom ; and the impulse has become hereditary 
and instinctive. 

The principal emotions excited are fear, hope, won- 
der, curiosity, awe, and reverence. 

The characteristic is reverence. 

4. Justice. About this time, whether before or 
after we cannot tell, another question was suggested 
to man by the facts of his experience. From other 
sources and through other experiences there had come 
to him a conception of justice. He had begun to talk 
about right and wrong in human relations, and to insist 
upon fair play among those who were bound to one 
another by their social necessities. The suspicion was 
early excited that the Power, the Mystery, the Wisdom, 
not only acted according to the laws of thought, but also 
took note of these human relations of right and wrong 
among men. It seemed to favor that which men called 
good, and to oppose that which men called evil. If one 
attempted to be unjust to his fellows, there was a sus- 
picion that he might have to answer for his fault to 
other than human opponents. There were many seem- 
ing exceptions to the rule, but the wisest men agreed 
that it looked that way. Long before, men had been 
convinced that the Power had its favorites among men, 
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serving some and destroying others. Now, they began 
to wonder whether this was the reason for it ; whether 
it was always on the right side, because it was right. 
Bolder thoughts began to suggest themselves : The 
Wisdom itself, — was it just ? Did it so order its rela- 
tions to the creatures who were in its power as to give 
them fair opportunity? Were its gifts rewards, and 
were its injuries punishments, and were they fairly dis- 
tributed ? Further than that went the questions of the 
ancient worshipper. Was the wisdom itself true and 
righteous, itself the source of truth and righteousness ? 
Hitherto, fear had controlled man, who, because he 
dared not do otherwise, had prostrated himself before 
the supreme Power. Now there seemed to be notable 
hints that man might stand erect in the consciousness 
that he who was the Judge of all the earth would him- 
self do right, and that, doing right, man need have no 
fear of him whom he called God. Inexpressible was the 
relief when religion began to take on this ethical form. 
Justice in human relations received overwhelming re-en- 
forcement, all human virtues received new sanctions, 
and all the relations of man to man were dignified by 
the belief that man entered into similar relations with 
the sublime object of his worship, the Being from whom 
he received his life and strength and such wisdom as 
he had. 

Doubts still arose, and have never been wholly set at 
rest, because it is clear that in many ways the divine in 
its methods is unlike the human administration of jus- 
tice. Many events seemed to contradict the assertion 
of absolute justice. Sometimes God seemed capricious 
and cruel. Sometimes he seemed to have favorites 
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whom he loaded with undeserved favors ; while upon 
others, blameless of wrong, he heaped calamity. But 
out of large experience and a wider generalization there 
came great flashes of conviction that, on the whole, in 
a large way, the Power does right, — that it is intelli- 
gent and it is just. The great ways of Providence 
carried conviction that bridged the doubt, and encour- 
aged the worshipper to believe that this seeming wrong 
was only part of the mystery to be made clear when all 
was understood. The singular fact was noted, which 
greatly confirmed the faith of the worshipper, that they 
who most eagerly doubted the divine justice were not 
those who had suffered most. Out of the holiday ex- 
perience of men came the loudest complaints. Out of 
the sorrows of men came the faith and hope, the great 
psalms of praise and the great prayers of trust. 

The main course of human experience suggested the 
idea of the divine justice, and yet it did not force itself 
on the attention as do the fact and exertion of power. 
It waits for a higher intelligence in man. It comes 
out of a more complicated experience, and depends 
more upon the moral state of the observer. But, a cer- 
tain stage of development being reached, it never fails 
to suggest itself ; and, when once it enters the mind, 
religion receives new interpretation and takes on new 
functions. By a curious confusion of thought (so great 
is the force of this impression), they who think it wise 
to deny that the mysterious Power is wise or intelli- 
gent, still often assert an infinite principle of justice, a 
supreme and awful principle, to which all intelligent 
creatures must bow. 

Summary, Upon the sensitive nature of man the 
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impression has been often made, and in striking forms, 
that right is not a human law alone, but is part of the 
nature of things. The impression has become heredi- 
tary and instinctive, and powerfully impels men to wor- 
ship the Being who is conceived as the source of all 
right and justice. 

The emotions excited are fear, hope, wonder, curios- 
ity, awe, reverence, obligation, and loyalty. 

The characteristic is loyalty. 

5. Goodness. All the joyous acts of life, all its 
bright, glad, noble experiences, suggest the conviction 
that the Power feels as we do, or at least desires us to 
feel as we do; that it is sympathetic, that it wishes 
well to man. The sense of loyalty to a Power which is 
as just as it is powerful, the reverence which awoke 
when the infinite Wisdom was revealed, easily shape 
themselves into loving admiration and affectionate re- 
gard. Man, in the full enjoyment of his strength, 
regarding the beautiful aspects of Nature and eagerly 
partaking of its bounty, seeing in the mystery of Nat- 
ure a source of life, light, and joy, was easily excited 
to love and gratitude. The conviction that the Power 
is good was not to be resisted. To it the good man 
gladly yielded ; and, doing so, a great joy, unknown 
before, came into his life. He had for ages been gath- 
ering strength and courage. New hopes had come 
to comfort him. Hints of greater things coming on 
for him out of the mystery of being had given dignity 
to his character. Loyalty to the right had given him 
g^eat ambitions and inspirations. But, when upon his 
mind broke the fulness of the conviction that God was 
good, a new source of happiness and a new motive to 
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action took possession of his sensitive nature and active 
powers. Loyalty to the Power which was just flamed 
up into love for the Power that was good. 

Doubts afterward arose because the course of human 
experience is not uniform. Sorrow often came to 
cloud the sky of human life. But after sorrow, and 
often out of sorrow itself, there came great flashes of 
conviction that the Power wishes well to man. The 
wonder of it was that the deeper the experience of 
pain and sorrow, the more assured the confidence that 
goodness and mercy are concerned in the administra- 
tion of human a£Fairs. Happy and prosperous men 
looked on when calamity befell others, and, noting the 
extremity of their pain, said to one another, " Surely, 
now he will curse God and die " ; and when, instead of 
cursing and despair, some new song of confidence burst 
from the sufferer's lips, the wonder grew as to the mys- 
tery of the divine goodness. By evidence, men could 
never prove that the Power was wisb or that it was good. 
But, by evidence also, men were never able to convince 
themselves that there was no God, or that he was not 
good, nor to change the main course of human thought 
away from the recognition of good-will in the adminis- 
tration of the central Power of the universe. 

Summary, An impression has been made upon the 
sensitive nature of man that gratitude and love are due 
to the Power by which we live. The impression often 
made has been continually repeated in striking forms, 
and has become hereditary and instinctive. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear, 
wonder, curiosity, awe, reverence, obligation, loyalty, 
gratitude, and love. 
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The characteristic is love. 

Religion, then, is a certain attitude of man in the 
presence of the supreme Power with which he has to 
do. It is the inevitable result of the impression made 
upon his sensitive nature by his attempt to establish 
relations with the universe in which he finds himself. 
The great facts made upon him the impression that 
power, mystery, wisdom, justice, and love are in imme- 
diate and constant contact with his life. The charac- 
teristic religious sentiments thereby excited are de- 
pendence, wonder, reverence, loyalty, and love. These 
combined are religion of a form high or low, as one 
element or another predominates, and as they originate 
in base or noble natures, directed to base or noble 
ends. In their high and natural expression, they lift 
the whole nature to higher levels of trust, happiness, 
and courage. They prepare man for action. They 
give him a proper setting for the virtues. If religious 
men are not good (which is entirely possible and very 
common), because their development has been partial 
and one-sided in their human relations, still, if the 
religious impression be strong, if they have been 
greatly convinced that the power of which they are 
a part, be it divine or devilish (two words from the 
same root), is carrying out purposes in which they are 
necessarily implicated, that it has designs of which 
they are or may be the executors, they become exceed- 
ingly more influential than the irreligious in shaping 
the fortunes of society. The religious man is a force, 
and cannot be eliminated from the problem of modern 
development. For no sooner is one religion sup- 
pressed than nature produces another. 
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If religion takes on a high form, its fruits are joy, 
peace, aspiration, a noble ambition, an elastic courage, 
a great expectation. If it take a low form, the emo- 
tions will still have their way, but in remorse and 
shame, in ignoble fears, in ignoble and selfish worship 
of the Power upon which even the evil-minded, if intel- 
ligent, must consciously depend for life and for such 
happiness as is possible to them. Herbert Spencer in 
his latest book, on " Ecclesiastical Institutions," while 
affirming agnosticism with great vigor, closes with 
these encouraging words concerning the man of sci- 
ence : " Amid the mysteries which become the more 
mysterious the more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one absolute certainty that he is ever in 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed." With that certainty ever before 
him, the coming man, be he scientific or otherwise, will 
sometimes be powerfully moved by the necessity of 
ordering his life in accordance with the laws of that 
energy, and will in time develop anew, if he ever loses 
all existing forms of religion, something which will 
powerfully move his emotions and his imagination, and 
influence his conduct ; and that will still be religion. 
Religion, as thus conceived, is the outcome of knowl- 
edge based on personal experience. Now, to this body 
of organized knowledge, what relation have the evi- 
dences, Christian, scientific, ethical, — what right rela- 
tion ? 

I. Christian Evidences. Their nature and valid- 
ity it is not necessary to discuss at length, because 
there is now little question among well-instructed 
people as to the independence of the religious sen- 
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timent, and the validity of the testimony offered by 
the religious consciousness of the race, before, out- 
side of, and independent of Christianity. The evi- 
dences, in so far as they are valid, confirm the religious 
impression, — they do not supplant it. On this point 
there is little controversy; and it is only necessary 
to say that, whatever course our thought may take, 
we are brought at last to one example, — Jesus and 
his teaching. Of this, we note the fact that, in 
going up the scale of experiences, we find at the 
bottom every one in the hands of power, not every one 
at the top in conscious relations with goodness ; and 
that, as men rise to successive heights of spiritual 
experience, they find that Jesus has been there before 
them. Whether men regard religion as a good or an 
evil thing in human society, there is substantial una- 
nimity of opinion on this point. There is also increas- 
ing accord of belief in the statement that truth must 
furnish its own credentials. Truth and goodness unite 
in the words and life of Jesus, not made true and good 
by his word, but chosen and honored by him because 
they were self-evident and to him authoritative. Re- 
ligion is not based on Christianity, but Christianity is 
based on religion. 

2. Scientific Evidences. What is a scientific basis 
of religion ? It has no scientific basi^. It never had 
one, and it never can have. Facts have no scientific 
basis. Theories, hypotheses, intellectual systems, may 
or may not have a scientific basis. But religion is 
neither a theory, an hypothesis, nor an intellectual sys- 
tem. It is an experience. Science may furnish and 
multiply the occasions which excite religious emotion, 
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— a service which it may often render to aesthetics or 
ethics. But religion, aesthetics, and ethics do not, 
therefore, become scientific, unless one should say that 
all truth, being agreeable to the principles of science, 
is therefore scientific. But, strictly speaking, science 
does not begin with experience nor with conscious 
knowledge, but with reflection, comparison, and classi- 
fication. Truth is not a synonym of science. 

Science is simply a co-ordination of facts according 
to their laws and relations. The facts have no scien- 
tific basis : the statement concerning the fact may. 
The attraction of gravitation and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies have no scientific basis. Kepler's 
laws have. Religion, being a fact of experience or 
nothing, can have no scientific basis; but theology, 
which is an attempt to co-ordinate and account for the 
facts of religious experience, may have one. 

In the world of thought, just now a curious phenom- 
enon is to be noted. There has been a vehement 
protest made against the ancient method of using the 
Christian evidences, on the ground that truth bore its 
own credentials, and could not be proved by evidence, 
however well attested. It must be a matter not of 
hearsay, but of experience. But now, in the name of 
science, many who most earnestly deprecated the old 
method, as tending to formalism and dogmatism, are 
engaged in the attempt to introduce scientific evi- 
dences, to be used in the same way as the basis of 
religious faith, with the prospect of bringing about 
results similar to those which they so much deplore. 
If the present attempt should be successful, the next 
generation would certainly cry out against the new 
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yoke ; for, in the name of science, we are in danger of 
setting up a new creed, a new bigotry, a new intoler- 
ance. Does not that which they mean who talk about 
the "scientific basis" of religion relate to another ques- 
tion, — namely. Can the facts of religious experience be 
classified, verified, assigned to their proper causes, and 
reduced to a system? That question has nothing to 
do with the reality of the experiences in question ; and 
they who raise it ought to know that what they are 
invoking is that which they deplore as a bugbear of 
the past, — namely, systematic theology. 

Now, on any subject, one may have great knowledge 
and not be scientific. That is, he may have had wide 
experience of many things, which he cannot properly 
describe and classify. A Nantucket shipmaster in the 
old time might easily have had knowledge enough to 
furnish a dozen young scientists with all the facts they 
could manipulate. One may be very scientific and 
have little knowledge. He may have proper ideas of 
classification, but have as yet few facts to set in order. 
His classification waits to be filled out, and will greatly 
assist in his researches. 

This distinction may easily explain a puzzle, which 
has given not a little trouble to those who have tried to 
give up all religion which was not scientific. They 
cannot understand why some, at least, of the greatest 
examples of religious insight of a kind not yet sur- 
passed, nor soon likely to be, are to be found in rude 
ages, while as yet science was without form, and void. 
"If religion," they have anxiously asked, "is to be in 
the future dependent upon science, how does it happen 
that, with the spread of science, the moderns do not 
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easily surpass the ancients in religious experience, or 
at least show the beginnings of a great advance in that 
direction ? " 

Isaiah and the prophets, how did they know ? Whence 
the knowledge of that man who, in the Book of Job, 
exhibits such accurate acquaintance with the secrets of 
universal human experience ? Why are not these great 
imaginations of the ancient time dispelled instead of 
being made more real to us by the advance of knowl- 
edge? Why should not some disciple of Herbert Spen- 
cer easily surpass the Twenty-third Psalm, if increase 
of science is to give us increase of religion, — religion 
being on a scientific basis ? Simply because experience 
always precedes science. First come the great discov- 
eries, then the great systems. There were men, in 
times which favored such moods, who surrendered 
themselves to great impressions. They were not sci- 
entific ; they did not need to be. They were capable 
of experiences which smaller men might formulate and 
classify; Such a man as Isaiah might in an hour have 
experiences which it would puzzle an ordinary man, 
during his lifetime, to describe and classify. Probably 
he would have been entirely unable to describe them 
himself. Religion, which precedes theology and is not 
to be confounded with it, has no scientific basis, and 
does not owe its origin or certainties to the scientific 
methods which may be employed in the investigation 
of it. New and higher forms of religious experience 
may follow such scientific researches, and are to be 
hoped for and expected. Whether theology has such a 
basis or not depends upon other considerations not here 
to be discussed. 
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3. Ethical Basis. Has religion an ethical basis ? 
No : it has no ethical basis, and in the nature of things 
can have none. Religion does not begin in ethics. It 
did not grow out of ethics. It was before ethics in 
origin, and has, during a great part of human history, 
wrought in life independently of, and not infrequently 
in distinct opposition to, the ethical sentiment. Let all 
sense of ethical obligation be destroyed or reduced 
again to the level of the prehistoric standard, and still 
religion, although of a baleful sort, and threatening 
dire evils to mankind, would none the less be a power 
in human life not to be disregarded. To say that 
neither ethics nor religion can possibly attain to its 
best without the other is not to offer proof that they 
are in any sense identical, or can be based the one 
upon the other. ^Esthetic feeling cannot attain to its 
best when divorced from morals. But they are not 
therefore identical. Ruskin says that an artist who is 
a bad man will die young or paint bad pictures when 
he is old. But that is not to say that art is based on 
morals. 

The desire to identify ethics and religion is always 
the sign of a magnanimous intent. It means that one 
is so enamoured with goodness that nothing which is 
not good can be accepted and honored by him. Dur- 
ing a great part of its history, the Church, in all its 
forms as an organized institution, has disparaged ethics, 
and done less than due honor to those who were more 
just than devout. They who see the defect of the 
Church reverse the process, and, in their generous 
ardor for fair play and due honor to every part of 
human nature, put ethics in the place of honor before 
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occupied by religion. So doing, they repeat in re- 
versed order the enormous mistake of the Church, and 
prepare the way for another revolution in the interest 
of the exact truth, and equal honors to all parts of the 
spiritual nature of man. 

That a bad man cannot have a good religion, and 
that religion cannot come to its best when divorced 
from ethics, are statements so true and commonplace 
that they need no proof. But this is the plain English 
of the ethical basis. The heart sends its currents 
through both veins and arteries, and each depends 
upon the other. But veins and arteries are not there- 
fore identical in origin, function, location, or structure. 
Remove one or the other, and the heart will shed its 
blood with equal impartiality ; and the ebbing life will 
show that both are essential parts of the organs of life. 

Dogmatism has in the past been associated with re- 
ligion ; and, when the attempt is made to rehabilitate 
ethics, the danger is that one may confound religion 
with dogma, and so with magnanimous intent make a 
costly blunder. Dogma results from the attempt to 
make a final definition. But the definition is not the 
fact, and may be quite inadequate to represent it. 
Ethical experience is one thing, the description of it 
quite another ; and dogmatism is quite as likely — just 
now, for example, in the strife between transcendental 
and utilitarian ethics, rather more likely — to attach 
itself to ethics as to religion. When we put religion 
on an ethical basis, the contention is not between 
ethics and dogma. Intend what we may, what we do 
is to set religion and ethics over against each other in 
an unnatural antagonism. Out of such a strife, evil 
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and not good must come, and evil of the same kind 
which they wrought who insisted that ethics must be 
subsidiary to religion and subservient to it. Neither 
is subject to the other. Neither is the basis of the 
other. Both are elements of glorious beauty in that 
growing human nature which is large enough to hold 
them both in its ample bosom. 

4. Religious Experience. The phrase is badly 
damaged, and yet is indispensable, because it has to 
do with a fact in the life of every man. Good or bad, 
every one must take some, if not all, of the five steps 
already described, (i) Even the bad man comes to a 
sense of dependence upon Power, which he cannot es- 
cape nor resist. That consciousness will go with him, 
the source of his noblest hopes and most degrading 
fears. He cannot do other than wonder at times 
whether the Power is working with him or against 
him. When he believes that it is on his side, he re- 
joices, even in his evil, if that be in his heart. But, as 
he goes on into closer relations with the Power, upon 
which he makes his demands and from which he ex- 
pects re-enforcement, he becomes aware (2) of mystery. 
There is something more than he thought in the rela- 
tion. If he be thoughtful, the great occasions of his 
own life will excite in him a certain awe and wonder, — 
his marriage, the birth of his children, their growth, 
their death, and the great joys and sorrows which these 
experiences bring. These will excite in him wonder as 
to the meaning of it all. (3) If he have the usual ex- 
periences of his kind, the suggestion of wisdom, or at 
least of intelligence in some way correspondent to his 
own, but greater, will break upon him. Then, if he be 
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taking an upward course, and have the desire to give 
the best within himself a chance, there will come upon 
him a great longing to know what the Wisdom means 
by what it does, what it wishes and intends. Con- 
sciously or not, he prays : " Oh that I knew what the 
Wisdom asks of me, that I might do it ! Oh that I 
might be guided, that I might know its ways ! " Then 
(4), coming to the thought of the justice, the law, the 
eternal purity, and contrasting with them what he finds 
within himself, the soul within him shrinks for shame. 
As the revelation of the eternal Perfectness comes to 
him, he sees his folly, his weakness, and his sin ; and 
he cries, " Woe is me ; for I am a man of unclean lips, 
and mine eyes have seen the Lord of glory.*' Then 
his heart melts within him in contrition and tender- 
ness ; and another vision breaks upon him, and he 
hears (5) the proclamation which came to the seer in 
the wilderness, — *' The Lord is a God full of compas- 
sion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy 
and truth " ; and, then, in the presence of the eternal 
goodness he is comforted. 

It is possible for a man not ethically sound and good 
to pass through all these experiences, but in a reversed 
order, resembling the other like a shadow cast in 
troubled water. The conviction comes upon him only 
to cause him terror, fearful wonder, shame, guilt, and 
remorse. It is his experience of religion, nevertheless. 

Of all these things there is and can be no proof. 
They are the impressions made upon many successive 
generations of individuals, impressions which may be 
repeated indefinitely, and which yet cannot have sci- 
entific verification. For no experience can be like 
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another. We look upon a person and love him, we 
cannot tell why. Our testimony would be accepted in 
no court of law, because we have nothing to offer but 
the memory of an impression ; and yet, for such an im- 
pression, men have often risked their lives. No knowl- 
edge that we have is so sure, except mathematical. 
• 5. Science and Ethics. What, then, can they do ? 
Ever)rthing which two of the most important parts of 
human nature can do for another part to keep it in 
time and tune with all the rest. Science opens the 
eyes, stimulates the imagination, reveals the mighty 
universe of fact with which the soul has to deal as it 
passes beyond the bounds of its own experience in its 
quest for knowledge of the eternal. Science removes 
difficulties and multiplies opportunities. It sets before 
the mind the immensities of time and space, the won- 
drous things out of the eternal law, the marvel and 
mystery of all being, even that which is simply the 
stuff which being uses. And, so doing, it gives the 
imagination of man the room which it requires for its 
flight, and vastly increases the number of the objects 
which make upon the sensitive nature impressions of 
sublimity and power. 

Ethics: Who shall dare to disparage or slight that 
mystic power in man which, growing through all the 
ages from the rudest beginnings, commands continually 
the growing life of man, and shapes it to finest issues ? 
Springing, as it does, out of the necessary relations of 
man to man, it reveals itself as the only condition on 
which society can exist, the only way in which an indi- 
vidual can attain to his best. It clears the mind of 
ignoble ambitions. It purifies the heart, and so pre- 
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pares the nature for freedom and joy and peace. The 
glad upspringing of the soul into the activity of being 
becomes its natural motion. Religion becomes a nobler 
thing, when it is the relation of a good man to the 
powers above. It is no longer the mere dependence of 
weakness upon Power, of ignorance seeking the infinite 
Wisdom. It becomes a revelation of moral issues,' 
which demand of every creature that he shall be no 
longer a spectator of, but a participant in, the great 
processes by and through which the power is working 
out the destiny of man, and of what besides one can 
only dimly see, while he believes it to be sublime be- 
yond his power of conception. 



V. 



RIGHTEOUSNESS ITS OWN LAW. 

The exceedingly interesting discussion of morals 
recently carried on in the Fortnightly Review between 
Messrs. Lilly and Huxley throws much light on the 
mental condition of two thinkers, affected by two di- 
verse theories of morals; while it clearly reveals the 
important fact that in essentials of morality life is, 
to a large extent, independent of all theories. The 
moral life of the present is the product of all the past 
history of the race, slightly modified by the action 
of forces now under human control. Still, theories 
and statements are in order. For right thinking in 
the present will undoubtedly assist right action in the 
future. This article is written in the belief that the 
form of human conduct which we call righteous is 
determined by laws peculiarly its own, while still it 
is greatly affected by its relations to other forms of 
thought and conduct. There seems to be room for a 
statement not precisely like that of either of the dis- 
tinguished disputants already referred to. 

I use "righteousness" instead of "ethics" in my 
title, because, at the risk of being out of the fasion, I 
like it better. Ethics is the Greek word, morality is 
the Roman word, righteousness is the Saxon word. 
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Ethics is more philosophical, morality more formal, 
and righteousness more direct and practical. Once we 
said " moral training " : now we say " ethical culture." 
Better than either is the older phrase, " instruction in 
righteousness." 

In another paper, I have attempted to show that 
religion is its own evidence. My statement now is 
that righteousness may be established on its own inde- 
pendent basis, and that from the point of view of the 
moral, the ethical, or the righteous man (name him as 
you will), all the ordinary obligations of society, all the 
relations and interests of the individual, all the demands 
of progress and of self-culture, all the emotions, in- 
stincts, and reverences of religion, all the immensities 
and all the infinities, come within the sweep of the 
great commanding of righteousness, so that we at last, 
surveying the whole field of human thought and possi- 
bility, may affirm that there is nothing human which 
does not conform to, confirm, and illustrate the law of 
righteousness revealed in nature and man. 

Does it follow from this that I must say that ethics 
is the sole basis of religion ? Not necessarily ; for 
when one begins to think of anything in a right way, 
in all its relations, he begins to see everything, because 
all things are related to everything. But if he change 
his point of view, then, through the next great truth 
which he contemplates, he will again look out into 
infinity. An illustration drawn from chemical physics 
will serve my purpose. A receiver may be filled with 
gas, say oxygen. It is full. It will hold no more with- 
out increase of pressure. But into that jar, now full of 
oxygen, hydrogen may be poured, as if it were empty. 
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without displacing the oxygen. Again it is full, full 
of oxygen and hydrogen, but as empty as ever for an- 
other, say carbonic dioxide, and so on indefinitely ; be- 
cause, when a substance occupies all space, it does not 
occupy all the space there is. In this manner, every 
subject fills the whole universe of thought. But, when 
we have filled the whole universe with our thought, it 
is still as empty as ever, if we have another thought to 
put into it. When we have shown, as we may, that 
Science can have for its field nothing less than uni- 
versal space, we are not precluded from a similar dis- 
covery concerning religion. Having filled space, which 
was already full, with Religion, we may in like manner 
crowd it with ^Esthetics, with Ethics, with any form of 
human thought or feeling concerning the infinite. The 
mistake of the specialist is to suppose that, when he 
has thought out to the limits of his horizon, he has 
" pre-empted " all space, and that all other comers are 
poachers and squatters. 

With this preface, it is safe to say that the field 
of ethics is the universe, that it is co-extensive with 
science, with religion, with aesthetics, with all life 
human and divine. To assert this inclusively is to 
open the mind. To assert it exclusively is to confine 
ourselves to a conception of the universe which is too 
narrow and inadequate. 

An illustration drawn from the Athanasian Creed 
will serve my purpose still better, and incidentally, 
perhaps, take some of the absurdity out of that mathe- 
matical puzzle. Through the Father, they who com- 
posed that creed saw the whole of God, through the 
Son the whole of God, through the Holy Ghost the 
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whole of God. Each one was God, and yet there are 
not three Gods. The persons were not confounded, 
and the substance was not divided. There was in the 
abstruse affirmations of that creed some perception of 
the truth that, if you take any flower out of " the cran- 
nied wall " of human life, and know it altogether, you 
will know everything. Of Religion, Ethics, and JEs- 
thetics, we may make a similar affirmation. They con- 
stitute a trilogy, a threefold word of God, any one of 
which, to the pure in heart, may seem to reveal the 
whole of God and Man and Human Duty. 

In order to simplify the discussion, we may waive 
our favorite theories of human nature, and then, be- 
ginning with the conception which may represent its 
moral development in its simplest terms, work up to 
more complicated, if not to larger, relations. 

I. First, then, man may be regarded as an automa- 
ton, the association of his feelings and thoughts being 
determined for him, — a being conscious, indeed, but 
without freedom of will or action; "an aggregate of 
feelings and ideas, actual and nascent," an aggregate 
which death, the universal solvent, dissolves into its 
component parts ; a being who, because of his unstable 
equilibrium, may be compared to a wave of the sea, 
"driven of the wind and tossed," then sinking back 
again into the ocean of life, undistinguished and un- 
known. In him what do we find? Clearly, a creat- 
ure who has had a moral experience, and who has 
inherited the results of the moral experience of his 
ancestors. There is for him a way which he calls 
right, and a way which he calls wrong. He believes 
that he ought to live and to act in the right way, and 
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that he ought not to live and to act in the wrong way. 
If he try to erase these distinctions or to act as if they 
did not exist, he suffers for it ; and he knows that it 
serves him right. If he be well-born and well-bred, a 
fair specimen of his race, he will find in his mental 
constitution, together with many other furnishings, cer- 
tain moral antipathies and moral sympathies which rep- 
resent the moral experiences of his ancestors, and bind 
him to certain courses of action. He discovers that 
his prejudices are protective. They tend toward safety 
and happiness for himself, and act for the progress and 
preservation of society. One need only refer to the 
final demonstration of the law in the writings of Her- 
bert Spencer. A law which thus naturally shapes 
itself in the consciousness of human beings as author- 
itative may be expressed in this way. To every one 
is due that which befits his nature; and the rule of 
social intercourse is, "To him who gives me what 
befits my nature I owe that which befits his." That 
is his due and ray duty. Put in slightly more altruis- 
tic form, it becomes the Golden Rule. 

On the very first round, then, of the ladder of human 
progress, the human automaton, bereft of freedom of 
will and choice, regarding himself as but the tempo- 
rary product of the forces which have found in him 
their temporary expression, is forced to acknowledge 
within himself a law which is not of his making, and 
before him a narrow way in which he must walk to his 
destiny, to the good or to the evil which is apportioned 
to him according to that law. This is the ** Calvinism 
of nature." Fearful as were the conceptions of the 
divine law formulated by Calvin and Edwards, they 
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in no respect surpass the lesson which Nature teaches 
as to the inviolability and the sanctions of the moral 
law. If one look at the dark side of things, and look 
at nothing else, he may find material to feed the most 
gloomy imagination. But he will find nothing there 
to suggest that there is no law of conduct. If he look 
on the light side of life, he will find much to cause de- 
light. But he will find nothing to prove that conduct 
is a matter of indifference. It is sometimes feared 
that to regard man as but a transient effect of eternal 
forces would tend to the abolition of the moral law. 
But not so. Such a doctrine may breed pessimism 
and despair. But there is no narcotic for the con- 
science in the idea which Nature enforces with ter- 
rific sanctions, the idea that by the supreme powers, 
whether blind or seeing (and, if blind, all the more 
terrible), all men are held to their fate, and must con- 
form to law or perish. 

To trivial men, engaged in trivial pursuits, that law 
may seem of slight importance. But to such a person 
no law reveals its mighty meaning. To those who 
have come to any deep experience of life, but who 
see no reason to believe that the individual is anything 
more than a transient arrangement of mattery manifest- 
ing certain phenomena, the various necessities of the 
problem often make it seem even terrific. That a man 
should appear, shaped out of matter which is eternal, 
and which holds within itself the record of all the uses 
to which it has been put ; that he should find within 
himself hope and fear, love and hate, desire and pas- 
sion, which have been growing through a thousand 
generations, which now dominate his life ; that, coming 
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to the light of day upon this whirling planet, he should 
be conscious of life, should love it and feel the obliga- 
tion to use it well, — that seems even to the nihilist 
and the pessimist a strange and solemn fact. Tourgu6- 
neff is reported to have said : " Our reason tends to 
draw us toward materialism : our heart pulls us in 
another direction. For my part, with long experience 
of life, I now decide in favor of the heart. The human 
heart is a voice, a great voice of nature ; and its crav- 
ings are indications which no reasoner, though he were 
a positivist, should disregard." In the Lilly-Huxley 
controversy there is nothing more marked than the 
way in which on both sides ** the heart " speaks in the 
same tones. Both dread and dislike the same things 
in conduct, although one approaches the subject from 
the side of "freedom," and the other from that of 
"determinism" in morals. 

2. Let us now slightly change our point of view, and 
try to see how the unchangeable law will look to one 
who, regarding himself with awe and wonder as an 
" aggregate of the phenomena " which are present to 
his consciousness, admits the idea that he is a being 
independent of the phenomena which are present to 
his consciousness, a noumenon in whom and to whom 
phenomena manifest themselves; a being, also, who 
has power to determine to some limited extent the 
course of phenomena. For him, the law of conduct 
will remain unchanged. Now, as before, that which 
befits his nature will be the measure of his debt, his 
due, his duty. But there will now be a change in his 
estimate of what is due to him and from him. For, 
whereas before he regarded himself as a product, a 
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transient combination of the forces which temporarily 
meet in him, flowing through him out of the past into 
the future of the race, or perchance, if he die unknown, 
unhonored, or childless, sinking back into the sum of 
physical forces, — he now regards himself as something 
more than that. He is a shaper of events, a pro- 
ducer. He has power to decide between many pos- 
sible uses of the energy which manifests itself within 
him. To deepen the awe and wonder with which he 
before regarded that impressive manifestation within 
himself of the Eternal Energy, comes the conscious- 
ness that, as part of that Energy, he, being self- 
moved, is responsible for its present course and its 
future direction. 

This idea that every human being is an independent 
centre of force, a power as well as a product, may have 
no marked effect on a man of trivial aims. On him no 
idea will make its mark, and for him no law will have 
solemn sanctions. But in powerful natures the belief 
becomes a mighty incentive to action. This has been 
the creed of the great fighters, leaders, lawgivers, and 
governors of men. Even when they, as they often 
have, considered themselves to be fated to do their 
work, their fatalism has taken the form of conscious 
energy. They were part of the Power by which they 
were fated, and shared the joy of its freedom. To 
such a one, that which he shall call right will relate 
not only to the full unfolding of his nature and the 
happiness which comes with the satisfaction of his 
legitimate desires : it will relate also to his work and to 
the changes which he may effect independent of his 
own well-being. That conviction is all that saves Ten- 
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nyson's new "Locksley Hall" from pessimism. He 
says : — 

" Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine, 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 

** Follow Light, and do the right, — for man can half control his 
doom, — 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb.'' 

3. Especially will this be true, if again we change 
our point of view by attributing to the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy which manifests itself in us something 
like that through which it is manifest in us ; namely, 
conscious intelligence. When, with Emerson, one 
begins to say and believe that *' conscious Law is King 
of kings," then the whole meaning, scope, and purpose 
of the moral law receive sudden enlargement. That 
which before was a scientific expression of the method 
by which force manifests itself, the observed condition 
on which organisms may retain their existence and do 
their work, and work together, suddenly undergoes 
expansion and gains power. That which was before 
a record of the expression seen on the face of nature 
suddenly becomes a hint of the intelligence of which 
the expression is the outward and visible sign. 

Here let me guard my statement, for the possi- 
bilities of nonsense at this point are infinite. I do 
not mean, as many seem to suppose, that the man who 
believes in God will have a deeper sense of the mys- 
tery of life and a finer perception of the power of the 
moral law than any or all others who do not ; for one 
must compare the relative force of ideas, not in differ- 
ent minds of different calibre, but in the same mind 
under the same conditions. To illustrate what I mean, 
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let me attempt a brief, imaginary biography of a 
thinker going through the successive phases of thought. 
Let us take him just at the moment when the usual 
arguments for theism have begun to seem to him 
unreal and conventional. Simultaneously, and perhaps 
as cause of this change, comes a new perception of 
the mystery of matter and force. Through some one 
of the microscopic lenses so numerously provided by 
modern research, he looks, and sees (let us say) the 
automatic looms of time working for centuries accord- 
ing to the laws of heredity. The processes and results 
are amazing. Looking back for centuries, he sees 
perhaps an ancestor of his own. In his face are signs 
of moral power or weakness, features which are signs 
of character, — a strongly built nose or a weak one, a 
short upper lip or an under one hugely projecting, or 
in eye or brow or cheek or chin the specific signs of 
moral character. Looking in a glass to see "what 
manner of man he is," he sees in his own face the 
same signs of weakness or power. How have the cen- 
turies been bridged.? Borne by what vehicle or by 
what process have these moral forces come to him 
across the multitudinous waves of two hundred years ? 
In the loins of that potent ancestor were certain micro- 
scopic vitalized particles, whether centres of attraction 
and repulsion, points of force, or persistent atoms of 
indestructible matter, nobody knows or at present can 
know. But the wonder of it is that perhaps one, cer- 
tainly a small assemblage, of those atoms or points of 
force, contains within itself the whole life-history of 
that man's race and all the potentialities of all his de- 
scendants who inherit from him. These atoms have no 
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organs or features ; and yet they contain the record of 
all the brains which have thought, and the eyes which 
have looked out under the brains, and the ears which 
have heard, and the hands which have wrought, and 
the hearts which have beat high with hope or have 
been depressed by sorrow. They have preserved the 
record of the physical organs, and also of thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, and fears, of the physical, mental, and 
moral adventures and fortunes, of all those through 
whom they have passed. The records are commingled, 
but never lost. They are more mysterious than Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics or cuneiform inscriptions. They 
flow into every life from countless streams of ancestry. 
And yet they preserve their identity, they assert their 
individuality; and after two hundred years one can 
trace in himself the tokens of hereditary moral force. 
A psalmist said, "In thy book were all my members 
written, which day by day were fashioned, when as yet 
there were none of them " ; and the wonder of it again 
is that these indestructible records were made not in 
stone nor on tablets of clay, but on combinations of 
matter as evanescent as the sparkle on an ocean wave 
or the shimmer in a sheet of summer air. No particle 
of nerve tissue or of gray matter in the brain can keep 
its place unchanged even for a second of time. 

Now, when the subject of our brief biography sees 
all these things through the lens provided for him by 
modern research, he is charmed and fascinated by the 
ceaseless and unconscious play of atoms. The new 
wonder will eclipse the old. He will exclaim, " The 
half has not been told me " ; and he may easily believe 
that this revelation supersedes the ancient theism. 
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And so it does, if the ancient theism stays outside of 
modern thought. But it will not stay there. Suppose 
now, because as much depends upon the light as upon 
the lens, we let shine through the living products of 
these automatic looms the light of the idea that " con- 
scious Law is King of kings." Will there be no trans- 
formation, no revelation of things unseen or dimly seen 
before.? Will there be no sudden illumination of 
thought.? Will the atheist or the non-theist gain no 
higher thought of phenomena and no better clew to 
the investigation of the mysteries of life which are to 
him so fascinating and so inscrutable ? The question 
cannot be settled by argument or proof. It will be 
answered by each one according to his temperament 
and training, his experience and tendency. For me, 
but one answer is possible. The moral law, without 
changing its nature or its demands, becomes immeasu- 
rably more august and commanding when it is received, 
not only as a mode of matter and force, a condition of 
organized life and perfection, a natural and eternal law 
of all life, but is also seen to be the manifestation in 
human life of the essential law of a conscious intelli- 
gence out of which all life comes. To me there can 
be on this earth no moral law without a moral being. 
Were all men to perish, the law would become obsolete. 
With finite and perishable beings, the law must be 
finite and subject to lapses. Eternity and Infinity can 
be predicated of the moral law only on the supposition 
that in an Infinite and Eternal Being the law is a mode 
of life and a manifestation of the divine energy. 

A moral universe without a moral being co-extensive 
with the universe is to me as much an impossibility 
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as a living, conscious, moral man without a mind in his 
body. And yet still I say that righteousness is its own 
law, because it is our expression for the science of 
right living in all the known relations of life. Had 
a man no love or hope or fear, had he no desire for 
friendship nor any need of comfort, if aspiration, the 
instinct of worship, and the sense of dependence were 
absent from his nature, if all that we call religious in 
our ordinary use of words were wanting in man, still 
the moral law would force its claims and its sanctions 
upon all self-respecting men. To assert that the 
thought of the Infinite Presence does add something 
of mighty meaning and majesty to that law is not to 
say that religion as it springs from theism is the basis 
of morals. Especially ought we to avoid the error 
into which they fall who assert that, religion being 
even transiently suppressed, the world will straightway 
rush into a social condition of which M. Zola would be 
the only proper historian. The righteousness of the 
world has been too long making to be erased in a year 
or a century. The texture of human nature woven on 
the roaring looms of time has the threads of the moral 
consciousness too firmly struck into their place and 
felted there with use to be easily displaced. The tinct- 
ures of the moral sympathies and antipathies are too 
well set to fly at any mild bleaching of the fabric. 
The moral nature of the best part of the world is suffi- 
ciently strong to outwear a longer religious interreg- 
num than the world is likely to see. Nothing could 
more finely illustrate this fact than the equal confi- 
dence in moral laws and objects expressed by both 
the disputants already cited. Prof. Huxley thinks that 
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spiritualism is but "little better than materialism 
turned upside down," and with its "ettete mythology" 
he will ** have nothing to do " ; and yet he has a moral 
ideal of a noble quality, and what some call his mate- 
rialism is a poetic description of matter, in which he 
attributes to it endowments, and makes it the vehicle 
of energy so vast and wonderful that theism may gain 
much by the incorporation of the whole body of his 
science as one chapter of its "divinity." He is open- 
ing the conception of the physical world to such an 
extent that its transparent beauty suggests the shining 
through it of that which Mr. Lilly believes in as Spirit. 
Certainly, in the most conspicuous representatives of 
the scientific method of exposition there is no sign of 
any moral delinquency or any perceptible lowering of 
the standard of the moral ideal. It is true that Mr. 
Lilly easily convicts Prof. Huxley of inconsistency in 
the use of language, and makes it plain that he cannot 
at the same time employ the terms which have been 
invented by idealists and those which are appropriated 
by materialists without exposing himself to the charge 
of sometimes meaning one thing and teaching another. 
Here Mr. Lilly touches the weak spot of modern sci- 
ence, and shows the need of that something which he 
does not himself supply, to give "the promise and po- 
tency" of matter its proper place in the divine order. 
The controversy is brilliant beyond any recent exam- 
ple, and in dialectics Prof. Huxley is undoubtedly 
worsted. But, for all that. Prof. Huxley sees more 
than he can tell ; and the story will yet be told in fit- 
ting phrase and with logical coherence, and then one 
great battle will have been fought. At this point. Dr. 
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F. E. Abbot's Scientific Theism (let us hope, as he 
believes) points out the way of harmony and reconcilia- 
tion. He holds that all this confusion of thought and 
statement comes from a fatal defect in the philosophy 
of agnosticism. 

4. Once more now we may change a little our out- 
look by admitting the idea (which springs up early in 
human development) that this moral agent whom we 
are considering is a being whose conscious existence 
does not cease with the dissolution of the body and 
the release of the physical forces which for a brief 
season have met in him. Up to this time, the horizon 
of his own activity has been circumscribed around him 
with a short radius. All his personal plans have had 
brief time for their fulfilment. Within one century, 
at the best, he must bring his plans and his hopes. 
Within that time, he must expect certain definite phe- 
nomena of growth, maturity, and decay. He may be 
magnanimous enough to look beyond the moment 
when for him time shall be no longer, and to work for 
those who come after him. He may rejoice, hoping 
that after him the good he does may live, and in the 
stream of human life find brief immortality. Human 
nature is magnanimous enough for that. But, for all 
that, he knows that 

" The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

He knows that now; and he knows, if he be only 
a transient manifestation of the Eternal Energy, that 
when "human time shall fold its eyelids," and "the 
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human sky be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
unread forever," it will then be as if he had never 
been, as if humanity had never been, unless, indeed, 
the mighty Creator shall take a sad satisfaction in 
saving the wreck of a world to enrich with it some 
other world starting on a like career of progress to 
the tomb. But now if upon the mind of a thinker so 
engaged with the problems of destiny there break, in 
any real and vivid conception, the belief that he and 
all men are not only " in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed," 
but also that he will continue to share that energy 
after death has passed over him, will not that concep- 
tion give a wider horizon than he has ever dreamed 
of? Is there any way in which he can permanently 
attach human interests to the Infinite Energy, if he 
have no power of continuance ? 

Here, again, I say, the nature of the law is the same. 
Human duty is by this thought unchanged except for 
the enlargement of the field of its operations. The 
change is not of kind, but of degree ; and in a small 
mind, having trivial aims, there may, under the influ- 
ence of this belief, be less enthusiasm for righteousness 
than springs up spontaneously in the life of one who 
was better born and better bred, but who has lost or 
never had the hope of the life immortal. But admit- 
ting that, still I say that even to extend the expecta- 
tion of man but one lifetime beyond the grave would 
work a change in every human purpose and uplift to 
higher ends every human hope. 

For all that, it is still true that, so far as men do 
right at all, they commonly do it without knowing why. 
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The process of evolution is accompanied by an instinct 
that the way of right lies in the direction which evolu- 
tion is taking. There is a natural repulsion from the 
estate of the brute and the savage. Whenever one has 
fairly escaped them, he begins to hate and to despise 
them. He contemns them overmuch, indeed, because, 
to make sure of her end, as Emerson says, ''Nature 
always overloads her tendency." And the end which 
Nature seeks is to make out of brutes and savages 
rational beings. 

A savage is what.^ Simply a rational being with 
the instincts and the habits of an animal. 

A civilized man is what ? Simply an animal with 
the habits and instincts of a rational being. 

What is progress ? That process in which the ani- 
mal goes out of human nature, and the rational ele- 
ment comes in. Why do we call progress the law of 
human life ? Because in the lease by virtue of which 
man holds possession of this earth it is plainly written 
that he is the rightful tenant who can best subdue the 
animal and most quickly establish in ascendency the 
manhood of the race. For the men who deny that law, 
and attempt to enforce their denial, we build asylums, 
hospitals, workhouses, prisons, and gallows ; and for 
them Providence provides poverty and pestilence, war, 
destruction, and death. And they who obey the law ? 
They " rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things." They find liberty, opportunity, health, 
strength, and life. He who is rising is the successful 
and happy man. He who is going downward toward 
the brute is the failure. This all men see and confess. 
The law is clear enough, and just as clear in the low 
stages of life as in the high. 
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I have looked at the law of righteousness as it ap- 
pears to me in four phases, corresponding to four 
ideas ; namely, automatism, moral freedom, an Infinite 
Life in the Universe, and a permanent personality in 
man. I have not said that the moral law depends 
upon any one of these for its sanctions. But I have 
affirmed its independent origin and growth out of the 
instincts and practical necessities of human experience. 
I shall close now, however, with the question whether 
these successive expansions of our thought do not 
accurately correspond to successively better conditions 
for the practice of righteousness. Does it make no 
difference what a man thinks of himself and his pos- 
sible fortunes when he is planning his life ? The mo- 
ment one passes out of that phase of morals which is 
merely the result of a blind protective instinct, and 
begins to think and act as a rational being, it makes 
all the difference what he thinks of himself, what is 
expected of him, and what befits his nature. 

Suppose one accepts the doctrine of evolution, what 
shall be his answer to the young man who comes with 
his problem of ethics f He asks if all things have not 
been right at some stage of human progress. You 
answer. Yes. He asks if the virtues of one age do 
not become the sins of another. You answer. Yes. 
He asks what shall hinder him, if he desires to eat 
human flesh, or to practise polygamy or highway rob- 
bery. What will you say ? If he ask if these things 
are not right for him who thinks they are right, what 
will you say ? For my part, I accept the consequences 
of my belief ; and to such a man I answer : " Yes : if 
you are in the stage of progress which corresponds to 
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the things you mention, then they are right for you. 
But, in order to have the benefit of the exception, you 
must take the social rank which befits your profession. 
If you are an animal and nothing more, then the 
morals of the farm-yard are in order. They are per- 
fect for the farm-yard. If you are a savage, then the 
morals which befit and protect the savage state are 
in order. They are not admirable according to a civil- 
ized taste; but, until you are civilized, they are per- 
missible, at least until it is settled that vou are 
incapable of civilization, and permission is given to 
those who have such work in charge to rid the world 
of you." I answer thus ; and then I say also, " But 
there never was a stage of human progress since man 
was man when it was not shameful even for a savage 
to fall greatly below the level of his attainment." If 
we thought such an inquirer had good stuff in him, 
enough to make it worth our while to work upon him, 
we should as quickly as possible bring him to a noble 
thought of himself, and then leave his ethics to shape 
a rule of conduct. For the ideal must be the standard 
of the real. It is now, it always has been. Even the 
savage, brutal, ignorant, superstitious, ruled by sor- 
cerers, frightened by his personified imaginations, de- 
ceived by his dreams, making his own pleasure the 
end of his action and might the measure of his justice, 
— even he is controlled by his ideal of that which 
befits his nature, and according to that ideal does mete 
out a certain rough justice to the subjects of his 
power. Even he could see that to fall below one's 
self into a lower grade of social decency, toward a 
more bestial state, was to do that which was shameful. 
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When Marcus Aurelius, assuming the purple, exhorts 
himself to "think steadily as a Roman and a man," 
he no doubt thought the same thoughts, if he did not 
use the same words, with which some ambitious Maori 
chieftain steadied himself on the eve of great events. 

De-gradation in morals is falling into a lower grade. 
De-pravity is that which issues from a mind crooked, 
distorted, misshapen, not in accordance with the ideal. 
Even "atavism " will become a term of moral reproba- 
tion whenever it is understood that it is a lapse toward 
a lower ancestral type, to the morals of a savage grand- 
father. These terms suggest the real issue in the 
controversy as to whether ethics is a sufficient basis 
for religion. It is a question as to what lifts a man or 
race. The lusty strength of a brute charged in every 
nerve with passion may attract even a poet's attention. 
As I look in the eyes of my dog, and see dawning 
reason, love, and confidence, he becomes attractive for 
the suggestions of unknown possibilities in the animal 
mind. The brute or the savage in healthy and natural 
relations with the world of life about him is admirable. 
The brute or the savage going up is a still more inter- 
esting creature : he may even show signs of grandeur. 
But a brute or a savage going downward is an unpleas- 
ant sight, and may be contemptible. The man with 
the passions and appetites of the brute becomes brutish 
and repulsive. Two men may meet on the same stage, 
on the same temple steps, the one going up to pray, 
the other going down to plunder the pilgrims. As to 
the controversy between the advocates of the religious, 
the ethical, or the scientific bases of the law of con- 
duct, the whole question turns on the other question, 
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as to what ministers most to human progress. Are 
the elements of the problem above presented useful 
or otherwise ? The conceptions of man as a being, a 
noumenotiy and not merely an aggregate of phenomena ; 
that his conduct is controlled by partial freedom, and 
not by an absolute determinism ; that the eternal law is 
lodged in a moral being co-extensive with the law, and 
not in an absolute necessity ; that man has a persistent 
personality, and is not a fleeting consciousness, — are 
these or are they not elements of power? Do they 
add something to the ideal of the nature of man, and 
so add something to the conception of what is due to 
the nature? If they do not so add something, it is 
progress to strip them away from the moral idea as 
increments which only obscure the real thing and so 
confuse the moral judgment of the race. If they do 
add anything of value to man's conception of himself, 
of what is due to and from him, then to retreat from 
them is moral retrogression, to be followed in the long 
run by moral degradation. 

Such are the questions on which mankind is now 
invited to pass judgment. The final judgment of 
thinkers will probably not be that of Tennyson, who 
says : — 

" The Good, the Pure, the True, the Just,— 
Take the charm 'Forever' from them, and they crumble into 
dust." 

But it will make a vast difference how a man thinks of 
himself. The righteousness of a race which accepts 
the theory of atheism, or non-theism, cannot be ex- 
actly the same as the righteousness of a race which has 
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imbedded in its conscious life the belief of Derzbanir, 
as thus expressed : — 

" Though but an atom midst immensity, 
Still I am something fashioned by thy hand. 
I hold a middle rank, 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels had their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land." 



VI. 



FREE THOUGHT. 

What is free thought? What is thought bound? 
What hinders freedom of thought, and what promotes 
it ? Has freedom any limits ? Of what sort are they ? 
Are they artificial or natural ? How can we distin- 
guish between the artificial and the natural? What 
limits are self-imposed? What are imposed by force 
of circumstances, what by the nature of society, what 
by the will of other men ? Does freedom of thought 
necessarily result in what we call progress ? Is the 
free thinker a better thinker, and, therefore, a better 
man, because of his freedom ? In short, " Freedom 
from what, freedom for what ? " are the questions which 
one needs to answer before, with safety, he can avail 
himself of the great advantages of the modern emanci- 
pation of the mind. 

One summer day, just as June was ripening into 
July, I rested at Miirren. Below me were Lauterbrun- 
nen and the Staubbach, before me that range of glori- 
ous peaks, among which the Jungfrau sits, a queen, 
with the Eiger at her right hand. Through the morn- 
ing, I rested from many fatigues, being re-created at 
every breath by innumerable purities and glories. 
Earth, air, sky, ice, snow, sunshine, mountain streams 
and mountain flowers, the tinkling of herd bells, the 
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humming of bees, the roar of the distant avalanche, 
valleys filled with colored mist like purple wine, great 
fields of silver light, burnished peaks uprising into 
bluest sky over alps of greenest velvet, — these, and 
every finest fascination that Nature ever proffers to 
make a perfect summer day, there invited me to mem- 
orable rest. By way of contrast with my indolence, 
the landlord invited me to watch the struggles of some 
fellow-creatures who, long before the dawn of day, had 
left warm beds and restful ways to toil across the snow 
fields and upward to the summit of the Eiger. In the 
late forenoon, they came into the field of vision of a 
powerful telescope ; and I whiled away the hours watch- 
ing and contrasting their struggles with my indolent 
delight in the morning. At a height of about ten 
thousand feet, a huge precipice blocked their way. 
Direct ascent was no longer possible. To the right or 
to the left of that cliff, the path must lie. Which 
should it be ? At the foot of the rock, a council was 
held. The guides gesticulated, and pointed this way 
and that. I, looking on, could take no part in it ; but 
how I longed to tell them that on the left an avalanche 
had blocked the way, and was there piled up in a frozen 
tumult, which no human foot could pass I They 
seemed so near that I could scarce refrain from shout- 
ing a useless warning across the roar of the waterfalls 
and the vast spaces of crystal air. The council over, 
rested somewhat, with alacrity they took — the wrong 
road ; and then, written large on the mighty surface of 
the Eiger, I read a parable of freedom. For this little 
band, in the exercise of its freedom, after due delibera- 
tion, was going onward and upward, and was going 
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wrong. After an hour of that wearying work, they 
would be compelled to retrace their steps. 

For them, undoubtedly, the wrong course was the 
right one. The only way to discover their error was 
to push on, as they did, hopefully, until the great bar- 
rier reared itself across their path ; and I saw them 
halt, hesitate, try here and there, and then descend 
again to the foot of the cliff, whence the way was unim- 
peded to the sumipit. Two days later, on the Wen- 
gern Alp, I found one of the party condemned to weeks 
of confinement in a dark room, smitten blind by excess 
ol light. 

Here, then, were freedom, progress, ascent, and, for 
these pioneers, right movement, which I, looking on 
from another height of observation, could calmly criti- 
cise, seeing that a better choice could have been made. 
One step rightly taken does not insure the rightness of 
the next step, and they who lead a movement may be 
unable to see the whole of the right way before them ; 
and so my parable taught me a lesson of patience, mod- 
esty, and charity. 

Movement is not always progress. Two steps may 
have been rightly taken, the third may have to be re- 
traced. The value of freedom is not absolute, but 
dependent on the quality of the force set free and the 
direction in which it is exerted. 

What, then, is freedom ? Speaking mere Hibemico^ 
freedom is nothing, and has no value until it is lost. 
Mrs. Partington said, "Health is a great blessing, es- 
pecially when you are sick." Freedom is nothing. 
The antithesis of freedom is restraint, hindrance, limi- 
tation, force applied to impede the use of one's powers. 
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A manacle on the wrist is a reality. The manacle 
removed, there is nothing left. The ball and chain is 
slavery. Nothing is liberty. 

The man who is perfectly free does not prize liberty. 
He is unconscious of it. The slave longs for it, be- 
cause it is the absence of the evils from which he suf- 
fers. Restraint diminishes liberty. Is restraint, there- 
fore, an evil? Restraint may be laid upon action, 
feeling, thought. Is all such restraint injurious ? 
When one begins to use his various powers in any vig- 
orous fashion, he soon touches limits ; and, if he be 
thoughtful, he discovers that they are of two kinds. 
His action is hindered directly by restraint applied 
from without. His thought and feeling are hindered 
indirectly by restraint acting through his feelings, and 
offering bribe or penalty, which he may accept or re- 
ject, with some freedom of choice. In the strict sense, 
all thought is free. Nothing external to a man can 
hinder his thinking, if only he be superior to bribe and 
penalty. Epictetus, when a slave, proved to his mas- 
ter that, although he might break his leg in the screws, 
he could not disturb his equanimity or destroy his 
freedom to think as he pleased. "Betray a secret," 
he makes a slave say, " I will not betray it ; for this 
is my own power." " Then I will fetter you." " What 
do you say, man.? Fetter me? You will fetter my 
leg, but not Zeus himself can get the better of my free 
will." In another chapter, he shows how a senator as 
well as a slave might maintain his freedom of thought. 
Vespasian had forbidden Priscus Helvidius to go to the 
Senate. He answered, " It is in your power to prevent 
my continuing a senator ; but, while I am one, I must 
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go." " Well, then, at least be silent there." *' Do not 
ask my opinion, and I will be silent. But I must 
speak what. seems to me to be right." " But, if you do, 
I will put you to death." "When did I ever tell you 
that I was immortal.? You will do your part, and I 
mine : it is yours to kill, and mine to die intrepid ; 
yours to banish, and mine to depart untroubled." By 
force applied from without, no man ever lost his free- 
dom of thought. 

" Some foe to his upright intent finds, — 
Finds out his weaker part " ; 

and he submits to a slavery which no man could force 
upon him. The weaker part of a man is the limit at 
which freedom ceases. 

The first great hindrance of free thought in those 
who are new to freedom is inability to think. Inabil- 
ity, as a native defect, or disability, as the result of 
long-continued misuse of the mind, may, and com- 
monly does for a time, make liberty a dangerous bless- 
ing. And yet the most common of superstitions is 
that freedom to think confers the power to think. I 
lately listened to an essay by an accomplished leader 
of free thought, when not one of the assembly (except- 
ing, possibly, the author) had one clear thought. In a 
mist of the most beautiful language, he enveloped him- 
self and the high theme which he treated, and then 
soared aloft in a beautiful dream. It was not more than 
ninety minutes long; but, now, it seemed as if hour 
after hour went on, while one musical cadence after 
another charmed the ear, one well-turned period after 
another pleased the fancy and cheated the imagination 
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into the belief that, in all this occupation, the under- 
standing had taken active part. He thought they 
understood, they thought they understood ; but " What 
beautiful language he uses ! " was the sum of the im- 
pression he made. 

Most subjects of abstract thought are out of the 
mental reach of ordinary thinkers. Even when the 
leaders of thought know what they are talking about 
themselves, which does not happen so often as they 
imagine, the chances are that most of their hearers, 
from sheer unconscious inability, fail to follow them. 
In the expressive slang of the miners' camp and the 
cable railway, "They don't catch on." 

The greatest difficulty encountered by the "liberal 
movement in religion " is this inability, combined as 
it is with an almost total unconsciousness of the limi- 
tation. On a vast scale, in the case of the African 
freedmen, we have an illustration of the fact ; but we 
are still slow to see, and still more slow to say, that 
freedom to think does not confer the power to think. 
The multitudes set free from the restraint of ancient 
superstition have imagined, and have been taught to 
imagine, that in " liberty " there is some magical power 
to give them immediate control of the resources here- 
tofore unused or wasted. The right use of the reason, 
that noblest faculty in man, requires for its proper 
use a training as severe as the uses of it are high. 

The first lesson needed by emancipated liberals re- 
lates to the proper uses of teachableness and docility, 
— qualities through which they have been enslaved, 
but which, nevertheless, they never needed so much as 
now. The great opportunity of freedom — the oppor- 
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tunity to dioose one's teachers — they commonly neg- 
lect, losing, therefore, the prize they seek. 

But worse than the inabilities of thought are its 
disabilities, — the palsy, cramp, atrophy of mental 
musde and nerve, — which are the direct result of 
misuse. Few Americans fifty years old retain their 
capacity for a symmetrical physical culture. Still 
fewer are capable of free thought. A man who has 
exp^ided all his surplus vitality in the digestion of 
good dinners is free, indeed, to take part in the 
'^ national game," — to throw a ball, take a bat, or 
make "a run"; but his success will not excite over- 
much emulation among his fellows. The sudden and 
unusual demands made on his heart and lungs he can- 
not adequately meet. Death, permanent injury, or at 
least dedded dislike of such amusements, will follow 
such exertion. But such physical exertions, unpre- 
pared for, are slight, compared with the strain which 
comes upon the heart and conscience of one suddenly 
set free from conventional restraints. The excesses 
and weaknesses which all wise free thinkers see fol- 
lowing sudden emancipation come in the over-exercise 
of powers diminished by disuse. George Eliot, in the 
freshness of her delight in liberty, made the grave mis- 
take which crippled her for life. Says Lord Acton : 
" She urged, with pathetic gravity, that she knew what 
she was doing. She did not know it. Ostensibly, she 
was resigning a small group of friends and an obscure 
position in literature. What she really sacrificed was 
liberty of speech, the foremost rank among the women 
erf her time, and a tomb in Westminster Abbey." 
Lord Acton's statement might have been still more 
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emphatic. Not liberty of speech alone, but liberty of 
thought, was among her losses. I, for one, do not see 
how any one can love, as I do, the author of Adam 
Bede and Romolay and, reading the loyal and guarded 
story of her life written by her husband, not feel the 
slow agony which consumed her life, and shut out from 
her innumerable thoughts of peace to which by nature 
she was adapted. 

Such disability may have been wrought before eman- 
cipation. It may be the result of too eager use of new- 
found power. In either case, the need is discipline. 
Schools for freedmen should be the cry. Our first 
proclamation should be liberty, followed immediately 
by the caution to beware lest, by excess of exertion, 
a worse evil than slavery should befall them. 

But suppose one able and free to think. Are there 
any bonds } Strictly speaking, there are none. 
Thought cannot be bound. It cannot be reached. 
But there are penalties. Good men and brave, in all 
ages, with women of like heroic mould, have rejoiced 
in the freedom of the mind. So, also, have bad men 
and women. Nero and Marat revelled in liberty, and 
paid the penalty therefor. One may think to any con- 
clusion he wishes, if he will make the necessary prep- 
aration. It is a mistake to suppose that even the worst 
of men act habitually in opposition to their judgment 
and their conscience. "As a man thinketh, so is he," 
is no more true than the reverse, "As a man is, so 
thinks he." Too little heeded has been the power 
which man has to turn the course of his thought in 
any direction he pleases, up, down, to the right or the 
left, to things good or bad, beautiful or foul. Not only 
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can he so direct his thought, but, also, he can compel 
his sight, logic, and the evidence he accumulates, to 
tend altogether in the direction he has chosen. 

He, then, is a dangerous teacher who says, " You 
have a right to think what you please." The first 
flush of freedom may be almost as delightful to a bad 
man as to a good one. " Ah ! " thinks he, " that is 
the word I have longed for. Now, I can go on with 
my plans." If, now, he hear the instruction he needs, 
he will go away sorrowful ; for he will be told that he 
has now come under authority from which there is no 
appeal, and is bound under penalty to think lawfully. 
If he have plans which accord with the law, well ; if 
not, ill. 

Whatever course one takes, penalties will follow. 
Both nature and society see to that. His task is to 
choose which he will encounter, — the conventional 
restraints of society or the unchangeable laws of nat- 
ure. Happy the man whose choice leads him where 
they unite to further his main purpose, leaving the 
penalties to fall on the incidents of its execution ! 

Commonly, in its contention with the free thinker, 
society is right. By long experience, it has learned 
that no one man can, in all things, greatly surpass his 
age. If he be an innovator, he is commonly a de- 
stroyer ; and a good man, honestly acting under the 
impulse of freedom, may easily destroy more good 
things than he can create. Society has a right to 
protect itself against the possible mistakes of good 
men. 

If it were not for that amazing provision by which 
the fanatic is generated, no progress would be possi- 
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ble. Up to this time, in the history of the world, 
nearly all progress has been made through wasteful 
processes of destruction. Something good is gained, 
comprehended, instituted. Then, just when it has 
begun to seem established as part of the permanent 
order of life in society, there comes some new idea, 
some discovery of fact or revelation of law, upon which 
demand is made that the things on which a generation 
has spent its efforts shall be abolished. To that de- 
mand, society will not submit without a struggle ; and 
it ought not. Now comes in the curious provision that 
makes the new advance possible. The man appears to 
whom that new thought will seem more valuable than 
all that has gone before. Really, as compared with the 
sum of thought and feeling, it may, although needed, 
be of insignificant proportions. To him, it is the sum 
of goodness and the quintessence of wisdom. He now 
has his mission, — to see to it that this new thing shall 
find its place of honor in the life of man. If, by virtue 
of some remarkable gift of equilibrium and sanity of 
feeling, he is able to state his truth exactly, and keep 
to the truth, no more, no less, whether men hear or 
refuse to hear, whether they love or hate, he may see 
his truth established. But, commonly, it takes many 
minds to shape the exactly true expression of even an 
insignificant fact. Woe to those who swerve but a 
hair's breadth from the right expression of even a 
needed statement of the eternal law ! Society will not 
spare them. It cannot afford to spare them. Civiliza- 
tion would not outlast this generation, were the penal- 
ties, even the artificial penalties, of free thought abol- 
ished. 
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The powers that be have ordained that the best 
things in human life shall cost the most, and that even 
the bringer of blessing shall pay for the privilege a 
price which no other man must pay for his satisfac- 
tions. To be a thinker of great things and a speaker 
of new truths is to take upon one's self an office which 
requires, for fit performance, such virtue as comes only 
with heroism of the highest order. Whatever may be 
the easier ways reserved for those who may come after 
us, up to this year of grace, no fitting preparation of 
the hero has been provided, which will not test his en- 
durance to the utmost. Half-way heroes, who make mis- 
takes in their essential statements, must suffer, and 
yield their places to those who do not blunder. 

That society in the aggregate is often wrong, and 
often wrong with apparent malice and unnecessary 
stupidity, does not help the case of the hero. That is 
one of the contingencies he must count upon. The 
compensation for it is the virtue bred in him by the dis- 
cipline. There has been no other way provided to 
train in men the qualities needed in the service of 
truth. 

But society is not always so wrong as it seems to be. 
Take, for example, the matter of doubt. Doubt, scep- 
ticism, the suspense of judgment, which are essential in 
the investigator of natural phenomena, have, in our day, 
come to sudden honor. The apotheosis of doubt is an 
amazing phenomenon, when contrasted with the old- 
time assertion, " Doubt is Devil-born." And yet, tak- 
ing into view the meaning of the people, no more, no 
less, the people are right. They are right more times 
than they are wrong. Doubts, like everything else, are 
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of many kinds, good, bad, and indifferent. Scientific 
doubt is good, because it proceeds on the supposition 
that we know but little, and that but imperfectly. It 
gives us the opportunity to test everything, but it warns 
us to be exceedingly careful how we act on any doubt. 
If the matter in hand requires immediate action, the 
scientist waives his doubts, and trusts. He takes it for 
granted that the conventional opinion is correct. In 
ninety cases in a hundred, he will find it so. If it were 
necessary to give such elementary instruction, he 
would say to his pupils. Doubt the law of gravitation 
as much as you please, but, when you fly, start from a 
low elevation. The physician, fallen ill, commits him- 
self to the care of another. He knows that he cannot 
trust his own judgment. The mood of the great man 
is one of faith. He tests, not to deny, but to verify. 
He is never so happy as when he can demonstrate. 

Now, to this spirit called fairly and honorably into 
the higher realms of thought and feeling, the world has 
less and less objection. It is becoming clear, even to 
the common mind, that progress lies that way. It is 
none the less clear that indiscriminate doubt is a sign 
of recklessness or of insanity. The common sense and 
the common conscience are right, when *they affirm 
that he who doubts, for instance, whether there be any 
law of right or any goodness, human or divine, is not 
only a lawless, but a bad man. Doubt of all innocence 
and purity, which has become suspicion that there is 
no virtue and no honor, is the characteristic quality of 
a bad man. The people are wise enough and at heart 
sound enough, to see that fact. They do not make nice 
distinctions, and have no time to seek out the good 
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meanings which a man may conceal through indolence 
or carelessness. Therefore, when one urges the right 
and duty of indiscriminate doubt, they misunderstand 
him; and for the misunderstanding he is responsible. 
Happy speaker and hearers, if none take the unguarded 
statement for exact truth, and, acting upon it, spoil 
their lives. 

Great souls are trustful, credulous, willing to believe, 
slow to doubt, and of quick faith in goodness. Small 
souls are doubtful, suspicious, quick to distrust, and 
slow to believe. By no difference are the two classes 
more easily distinguished. The common consciousness 
has in some way possessed itself of this fact, and uses 
it as a criterion. Whoever would deal with the com- 
mon sense of the people must reckon with this judg- 
ment, or miss his end. What the people mean by 
doubt is a depressing influence leading one to question 
when he ought to know and to falter when he ought to 
act. Much of our free thinking has been of this order, 
hence the popular distrust of it. 

The penalties imposed by society are arbitrary, but 
in our day not too much for a brave man to bear. 
The penalties which Nature attaches to free thought 
are more numerous and severe. So far as man can 
comprehend the ways of the Infinite, life is made to 
run in the grooves of law. Along the lines of law, one 
runs easily and well. Across those lines or one side 
of them, man finds no thoroughfare. The common 
mistake is to suppose that thought is the only faculty 
which can be trusted to find the safe and noble way of 
life, and to suppose also that this faculty has a right to 
demand certain special privileges not granted to other 
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parts of the nature. The mistake is the more easy, 
because man came to consciousness of freedom of feel- 
ing earlier than to other kinds of liberty. He earlier 
learned the limitations and made the necessary adjust- 
ments. No one would now say, " A man has the right 
to feel exactly as he pleases on any subject whatever." 
By long and sore experience, man has learned that un- 
regulated feeling is always a threat of .danger both to 
the individual and to his fellows. Even those who are 
not the wisest and best have learned that the rein can- 
not with impunity be given to the impulses. The 
battle was so long ago fought out, and its results ac- 
cepted, that we forget that the question is exactly simi- 
lar to that one relating to freedom of thought. 

We feel, we think, we will, we act ; and by the same 
laws are bound all right feeling, right thinking, right 
willing, and right action. The great paradox of free- 
dom is the assertion that "perfect liberty is perfect 
obedience." When a man becomes free, he has no 
longer any choice. His nature is adapted to law. 
The law is immutable. It remains for him to discover 
and obey. The most glorious thing yet imagined or 
known by man is the liberty of law ; that is, the sense of 
unimpeded progress which comes when the nature is 
moving in the direction eternally decreed for it. Moral 
and aesthetic sublimity is possible only when the well- 
trained impulses leap joyously to their appointed satis- 
factions. Straight as the sunbeams fly at their mark, 
pure affections strive toward their delights ; and, in 
pure satisfactions, life becomes beautiful and sublime. 
In contrast with that is the life in which the affections 
are sihiply unbound. Having no native strength of 
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will or Tightness of direction, they flutter and fall, or, 
having strength without guidance, they seek a more 
disastrous ruin in the darkness, the outer darkness, 
where are the evil spirits not yet emancipated by obe- 
dience. 

In the contention of Ruskin against Coleridge, both 
are right. Coleridge says : — 

*' Ye Clouds, that far above me float and pause. 
Whose pathless march no mortal can control ! 
Ye Ocean-waves, that, wheresoever ye roll. 
Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 



Thou rising Sun ! thou blue rejoicing Sky ! 
Yea, everything that is and will be free ! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be. 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty." 

" Noble verse, but erring thought," says Ruskin, 
quoting against Coleridge the poem by George Herbert 
in which are the lines, — 

'* Entice the trusty sun, if that thou can, 
From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company." 

"The enthusiast," says Ruskin, "would reply that by 
liberty he meant the law of liberty. Then why use the 
single and misunderstood word ? " Again, he says : 
" Why do you name this by the same word by which 
the luxurious mean license, and the reckless mean 
change, by which the rogue means rapine, and the fool 
equality, by which the proud mean anarchy, and the 
malignant mean violence ? Call it by any name rather 
than this, but its best and truest is Obedience." 
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Not a mere war about words is this, not a dispute as 
to what name shall be chosen for something which is 
well understood, and only needs like a well-born baby a 
name to call it by. The name we give implies a theory 
which is straightway to become aji incentive to action 
or a guide to it. When one says Liberty, he looks up ; 
when he says Obedience, he looks down. Liberty 
goes with a shout and the waving of banners. Obe- 
dience is a sober word. Even between the " Law of 
Liberty and the Liberty of Law " there is a subtle dif- 
ference. With the first, one throws up his hat ; with 
the second, he checks himself, and begins to think. 
He is conscious of taking on responsibility. The inner- 
most feeling of many a man, fairly interpreted, is, " If 
I can have liberty only in obedience to law, I would 
rather have none " ; and that is one reason why many 
fly to shelter. 

The truth-seekers have always been the leaders and 
saviors of the race. But no calling is so perilous as 
theirs, none so arduous and so full both of noble joy 
and heart-breaking responsibility. The little province 
of knowledge we have possessed and reduced to order 
lies in the midst of a vast expanse of the "unknown." 
He who ventures there bound by no solemn allegiance 
to his conscience, and no vow made to his heart, goes 
to almost certain disaster. When all the perils and 
responsibilities are counted up, the wisest and the 
strongest go on their quest under a sense of responsi- 
bility which none but the strongest can endure. 

Civilization stands between two states of savagery, 
the savagery of the barbarian and the savagery of the 
frontier. Civilization is simply obedience to ascer- 
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tained law. Barbarism is ignorance of law; and the 
frontier is the line of new law revealed, but not insti- 
tuted. In many of their outward aspects, the state be- 
hind and that in advance of civilization are similar; 
and always the danger is imminent that, with slight 
mistake of principles, the life of the pioneer will be- 
come in earnest the life of the savage. In the end, 
vast gain must be supposed to come to man for the 
sacrifices of the pioneers who have at last opened the 
whole world to civilization. But in few cases have the 
expectations of the pioneers been realized. They did 
not go out into the wilderness, that future generations 
might take advantage of their self-sacrifice. Had they 
not been deluded by hopes that could not be fulfilled, 
they would have suffered at home rather than have laid 
their bones in a foreign soil, their sole contribution to 
the wealth of the new world they sought. When it is 
fairly understood for the stubborn fact it is that the 
state of the frontier of thought, like that of civilization, 
is one of savagery, redeemed from ignominy only by 
the sublime possibility that it may be civilization in the 
making, the rush of pioneers will cease and the lamen- 
table waste of human hope and enthusiasm will be 
abated. Then they only will seek the gold-fields of 
thought and feeling which lie outside the bounds of 
" the settlements," who have capital and machinery 
fit for developing the mines. 

When the old fashion of doing militia duty was still 
in vogue, once a year all able-bodied citizens of proper 
age were called to preparation for war. In the rural 
districts of New England, one little band who led the 
way of march was regarded with peculiar awe by the 
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youthful spectators; for these were "the pioneers." 
They bore on their shoulders axes ; and, when the boy 
asked the use of them, he was told that in time of war 
these men went first through the woods, and hewed a 
path for the soldiers. It did not then occur to the boy 
that the war of the frontier was a thing of the past for 
the militia of New England, and that these impressive 
"pioneers'* were only relics of other days. In like 
manner, the pioneers of free thought are often only 
supernumeraries in a pageant of artificial war. Their 
hearts swell within them, as they march with the drum- 
major, with the drum and fife behind them. But their 
real work for progress is done when they lay down 
their edgeless axes and take the humbler implements 
of their daily toil. For the great majority of men, the 
most important thing is to learn to live under law, 
cheerfully and nobly, ready for the new light of the 
new day when it breaks, but not leaving home to travel 
eastward and anticipate every sunrise. The sun rises 
over every farm, and the best preparation of the mind 
is simply the turning of the face toward the east. 
They who become pioneers by profession are in great 
danger of becoming intellectual " tramps." The steady 
ways of civilization become irksome to them, the roof 
spoils the air. They can only breathe out of doors. 
Needed they undoubtedly are to offset the hot-house 
forms of civilization ; but the greater man, the freer, 
and to his kind the most useful, is he who can live the 
"gentle life" with a joyous heart, a good conscience, 
and a free mind, in a civilized home. 

That which free men, who know exactly what they 
want, commonly ask for, if they are wise, is not liberty 
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to think new things and to do what was never done bcr 
fore, but liberty to seek among the things supposed to 
be known for those that are known, and among things 
known to select that which will serve their purpose, — 
to seek freedom under law. Not one man in a thou- 
sand is qualified to add anything to the world's stock of 
knowledge ; but there is no man who, by his teachable- 
ness and docility to truth, may not add to the virtue 
and wisdom of the world. What such a man has a 
right to demand is that his docility to the truth shall 
not be mistaken for and punished as stubbornness and 
a destructive spirit. If those who desire this privilege 
would but limit their demands to their actual needs, the 
way of the judicious truth-seeker would speedily be 
made easier. 

The need of our time is not freedom of thought 
alone, needful as that is. Freedom of heart, will, and 
action, is not less essential. Tourgudneff is reported to 
have said, in his later days : *' Our reason tends to draw 
us toward materialism. Our heart pulls in another 
direction. For my part, with long experience of life, I 
now decide in favor of the heart. The human heart is 
a voice, a great voice of nature ; and its cravings are 
indications which no reasoner, though he were a posi- 
tivist, should disregard." 

Dr. James Martineau, having passed his eightieth 
year, still looks forward to work to be done, in case, as 
he says, ** the evening twilight of life should linger a 
little longer with me, and leave my powers of industry 
still unspent." Human life offers few sublimer spec- 
tacles than that of such a man, when he has finished 
what men call "his work." His post of duty another 
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takes. For him are no more offices or tasks or ambi- 
tions or emoluments or honors. One thing alone 
remains : the stately old man, his head as yet unbowed, 
his eye undimmed, his mental force not yet abated, 
faces like an eagle the sun of truth, and stands there, 
with the light of the eternal world flowing about him, 
while still he asks to know the truth, still desires to be 
the pure medium through which it shall be diffused 
abroad. Had free thought no other issue than this, 
it would not have become the ofEence it sometimes 
has. In his own stately language. Dr. Martineau 
may define for us the principal function of the reason : 
" Intellectual pride and self -ignorance alone can blind 
us to the fact that systems of philosophical opinion 
grow from the mind's instinctive effort to unify by 
sufficient reason, and justify by intelligible pleas, its 
own deepest affections and admirations. At all events, 
I attempt no more." 

Falstaff's famous catechism on the subject of honor 
states the same conclusion, only in a negative and 
perverse form, and ends : *' Therefore, I'll none of it. 
Honor is a mere 'scutcheon." Whether we take for 
interpreter Martineau or Falstaff, this is the real de- 
fence which every man must make for himself under 
the law of liberty. He needs the opportunity to 
express his antipathies and admirations. That which 
he loves and admires will draw him ; and, setting him- 
self free from all restraint, he will the sooner achieve 
his destiny, whether it lift him to the stars or land him 
in the mire. 

To sum up this discussion, item by item, we find 
free thought to be hindered : — 
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(i) By inability, native incapacity for the free exer- 
cise of the intellect. 

(2) By disability, resulting from disuse or misuse of 
the power of free thought. 

(3) By the penalties which, for its own protection, 
society imposes on those who think rashly or reck- 
lessly, or who are thought to do so. 

(4) By the grooves of immutable law. The only 
natural liberty is the right to obey, to know that one 
may obey. 

(5) By the necessity so to think that the freedom 
given the mind may extend to feeling, will, and action. 

(6) By the need of living with other men within, and 
not without, the restraints of the " gentle life." 

The only sense, in short, in which the wise man may 
claim exemption from bonds is that the direction he 
shall take under law shall be determined by himself, 
and not dictated by another; that the law shall be 
obeyed of his own volition, and not under compulsion 
of society. But, if he do not make that election, then, 
in and by disobedience, he forfeits his rights, and has 
no claim to liberty. 

That which most of all is needed by men of all 
classes is cultivation of the power to think, and to 
think in many directions ; to add new fields of thought; 
to make life larger by exploring the unknown, which 
presses now upon us on every side, new heavens and 
new earths waiting for our eyes to open upon them. 
He who can make one new world visible which was 
hidden before will be justified by his fellows for his 
innovation. It is barren thought or pernicious thought 
which the world is impatient of, and for which it has 
no welcome. 



VII. 



HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 

The doctrine of heredity has of late become a factor 
of such importance in all theories relating to the origin 
and nature of the moral and intellectual faculties of 
mankind that it is desirable to scrutinize it upon every 
side and in every light, in order, if possible, to know 
exactly what we mean by heredity, — what it is, what 
it can do, what it cannot do, and what value it may 
have as a clew to the mystery of human life. 

Three things may be mentioned to indicate the 
important part this doctrine plays in philosophic 
speculation. By its aid, Darwin would explain the 
progress from brute to man, Spencer would account 
for the moral intuitions of the human beings so evolved, 
and Galton would discover the law by which men 
might be bred whose capacities would exceed ours as 
much as they exceed those of the lowest members of 
the human race. 

I. Ever since man began to think about himself, it 
has been a matter of common observation that like 
produces like. Indeed, until recent times the assertion 
would have been made without qualification that ever 
since their creation all the various orders, families, 
genera, species, etc., have multiplied, each after its 
kind. At the same time, two diverse facts were long 
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ago noted and discussed. In the same line of heredi- 
tary descent there may be (i) the most striking like- 
ness or (2) the most striking unlikeness existing 
between parent and offspring. The most serious con- 
sequences have been determined by the use made of 
these two facts. 

When the doctrine of hereditary likeness has been 
pressed, as it often has been, to its extreme statement, 
it has appeared in practical life in laws and customs 
intended to preserve the best and destroy the worst 
elements in society. Hence orders of nobility, heredi- 
tary caste, the transmission of family estates, the 
punishment of the children of criminals, and in some 
cases the degradation of their ancestry. 

When the opposite doctrine has gained currency in 
its extreme form, the effort has been made to eradicate 
the idea of a continuous and transmissible responsi- 
bility, and to regard each man as an independent being 
without antecedents and without consequents, except- 
ing such as are common to the race. Hence theories 
of natural equality, the abolition of hereditary privi- 
leges, freedom to dispose of family estates, and some- 
times the weakening of the family tie. 

In the extreme form on one side, the family, in the 
line of descent, is regarded not as a succession of 
individuals, but as one individual, having always the 
same qualities, duties, rights, and privileges ; while on 
the other side each individual in the line of descent 
is regarded as a creature independent of all others, 
having only such rights, duties, and privileges as per- 
tain to the adventitious qualities and abilities which 
may appear as the result of one's education and volun- 
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tary action. Such extreme and antagonistic inter- 
pretations of known facts are possible only so long as 
the general law which covers all the facts is unknown. 
Our knowledge of the subject is still fragmentary. 
But we know enough to say that all the mental and 
physical characteristics of the human constitution may 
be grouped under three heads, — (i) Not hereditary, (2) 
Variable, (3) Hereditary. The work of investigators 
now is to decide under which head the known char- 
acteristics shall be placed. Before discussing the re- 
sults of such investigations, it is desirable to point out 
#ome of the difficulties in the way, and to indicate the 
sources of some rash assertions and false conclusions, 
which may easily be accepted in the disguise of exact 
observation and scientific research. 

I. Education begins so early and is so intimately 
involved in all the processes of the unfolding life that 
it is often impossible to disentangle the impulses which 
are strictly innate from those which are certainly 
adventitious. Even so shrewd an observer as Galton 
finds it impossible in some cases to determine which 
shall have the credit for a quality, "nature or nurture." 
Ribot makes exceedingly rash statements, assigning 
to heredity that which education may easily account 
for. In the study called The Jukes Dr. Dugdale meets 
the same problem; and, although he makes a notable 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject, he does 
not make it clear that the hereditary tradition may not 
explain some things which he refers to ancestral blood. 

Education is not a simple fact. That form of it 
which is commonly opposed to heredity consists of 
conscious efforts to teach or to learn, by which the 
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course of development may be modified. But there 
are two sources of education which are more important 
factors in the unfolding of a life than any voluntary 
efiEort ; namely, society and ancestral tradition. 

2. Society exercises a constant and pervasive influ- 
ence over every member of a community. It has 
ancient but unwritten laws, which are unconsciously 
enforced and unconsciously obeyed. The influence 
begins to exert itself in the earliest years of infancy, 
and never ceases, so long as life continues. Many 
impulses, tastes, prejudices, and habits, which are 
commonly classed among innate national peculiarities, 
disappear with entire change of social atmosphere. 

3. Ancestral tradition is peculiarly efficient as a 
cause of erroneous observations and conclusions, be- 
cause it imitates the action of heredity, furnishing 
examples exactly analogous to the cases of ** mimicry," 
described by Wallace and others, as occurring among 
beetles and butterflies. So long as only those physical 
qualities are considered which man possesses in com- 
mon with the lower animals, this disturbing influence 
does not appear. But, the moment higher moral and 
mental characteristics enter into the problem, a new 
element of difficulty is admitted. For these moral and 
mental qualities begin to exert a new power of modi- 
fication. In the case of ancestral tradition, these 
disturbing forces take on forms which exactly resemble 
those of heredity. They accompany the hereditary 
influence, and have most power where that influence 
is most distinct and traceable. For example, if one 
would ascertain whether genius, in any of its peculiar 
forms, is transmissible, the examples will be sought in 
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the families where it is most marked. Now these 
families will, of necessity, preserve the traditions of 
greatness which make the line illustrious. A well- 
shaped family ideal will be created. The youth of 
that race will have their attention early directed to the 
great successes of the past and to the great prizes 
which may still be attainable. If there be any heredi- 
tary ability, it will receive from the outset the most 
powerful moral and mental stimulus which it is possible 
to apply to a rational being, and will thereby be 
directed in a specific course. 

Galton's investigations are often vitiated by practical 
neglect of this distinction. He looks through the lin- 
eage of a great lawyer for other lawyers, and finds, it 
may be, one, two, or half a dozen in direct or collateral 
lines who have distinguished themselves in legal pur- 
suits. He takes the same course with statesmen, theo- 
logians, and men of science; and, while he makes it 
clear beyond question that mental ability is transmis- 
sible, he fails to leave a clear impression as to what 
is hereditary. Given the hereditary capacity mani- 
fested in longevity, physical energy, steadiness of 
nerve, and clear intelligence, and the direction of the 
career will, in any individual case within the limits 
indicated by this hereditary capacity, depend almost 
entirely upon the family tradition. One great success 
in any calling in which the family capacity is useful 
will invite the vigorous youth of that family to emu- 
late that success ; and, in the case described, the result 
might be the production of eminent men in any one 
of several callings. 

In old New England families which have been cut 
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off for two or three generations from the sources of 
intellectual culture, boys, who have never read Ma- 
caulay, may be found poring over Josephus' Antiquities 
of the Jews, And one secret of the constant demand 
for Josephus is probably the hereditary tradition which 
has come down from the time when that book was 
brought, by English immigrants, with Bunyan and the 
Bible. In a reading-room established for street boys, 
the first books asked for were Dick Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard, In these cases, the ancestral traditions 
determined their literary instincts. They went to the 
books read by their fathers and grandfathers as directly 
as the young beaver takes to the water and builds a 
dam. An hereditary taste for legal pursuits, however 
marked, must be a fact of the same order. 

4. Lack of philosophical acumen is a prolific source 
of rash and erroneous statements made by men who 
may be gifted with the faculties necessary to exact 
observation. Even if it were pertinent to the discus- 
sion of heredity, as applied to men, much of the lit- 
erature relating to animal instincts is vitiated by a 
copious admixture of erroneous conclusions, which are 
the more vicious when drawn from indisputable facts. 
Ribot, with others, taking the facts from Darwin, 
makes much of the changes which quickly take place 
in the progeny of beasts and birds after the advent of 
men, who hunt them to death. No doubt, heredity 
is a factor in the change which takes place as the 
young become more and more timid and crafty with 
each generation. But this fact would lead us naturally, 
not to the acceptance, but to the denial of the explana- 
tion that' fear in the young is the result of novel expe- 
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riences of fear in the parents, which have produced 
nervous modifications, and have become permanent 
instincts in their offspring. The explanation more in 
accordance with the theory of heredity would be simi- 
lar to that given by Wallace to account for the fact 
that the beetles on wind-swept islands have short wings 
useless for flight, or very long ones. All the fearless, 
long-winged, high-flying beetles have been blown out 
to sea and drowned, unless they were exceptionally 
strong in the power of flight. If we apply that princi- 
ple to the case of foxes and birds, we may say that the 
slow and the fearless first attract attention and are 
first destroyed, leaving no posterity, while the timid 
and the swift survive to propagate their kind. Such 
cases illustrate, not the ease, but the difficulty with 
which hereditary influences are modified. 

Perhaps the case of the Norwegian lemming may 
serve as a characteristic example of the reasoning 
which serves to obscure the subject. In the Popular 
Science Monthly for August, 1877, appeared an account 
of its migrations. Periodically, vast swarms of these 
little creatures almost devastate Norway, passing over 
it from east to west, thinned out, as they pass, by ene- 
mies of every kind ; " yet still a vast multitude plunges 
into the Atlantic Ocean on the first calm day, and 
perishes with its front still pointing westward. No 
faint heart lingers on the way, and no survivor returns 
to the mountains." The explanation given of this 
strange phenomenon is exactly opposite to that last 
examined, but still more incredible. At some ancient 
time, it is supposed, a land lay at the west of Norway, 
to which the lemmings were in the habit of emigrating. 
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" Impelled by a blind, hereditary instinct, the lemmings 
still turn their faces to the westward, committing them- 
selves to the Atlantic in the belief that , . . beyond its 
waves lies a land which they are never destined to 
reach." 

Two facts are to be noted : those who go westward 
invariably perish, "and no survivor returns to the 
mountains " ; those who remain behind to breed have 
never migrated, and are the progeny of ancestors who 
never made the journey. It is not easy to see how a 
destructive instinct like this can have survived since 
prehistoric times, when every individual obeying the 
instinct has perished. These illustrations are chosen 
from a list which might be indefinitely increased, to 
show the need of extreme care in drawing conclusions 
from well-known facts ; and they may also serve to 
indicate another source of error which vitiates many 
statements concerning heredity in the case of man, 
namely, — 

5. The physical instincts of animals furnish no anal- 
ogy for the production of mental and moral instincts 
which may become hereditary in man. For all the in- 
stincts of the lower animals are related to imperative 
necessities in the maintenance of life ; while, in man, 
the hereditary impulses which he does not share with 
the animals relate to his happiness and progress in 
modes of life and action where reason plays a predomi- 
nant part. The experience of cattle-breeders and the 
experiments of pigeon-fanciers throw little light upon 
the problems connected with the moral nature of man. 

II. In order to bring into view, if possible, the con- 
ditions of the problem which moralists have to con- 
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sider, the attempt will now be made to classify a few 
representative facts commonly known as results of 
heredity under the three heads already mentioned, 
namely: i. Not hereditary ; 2. Variable; 3. Hereditary. 
I. Not hereditary, — Into this class we need not hesi- 
tate to put all new, accidental, superficial, and non- 
essential characteristics, whether physical or mental, in 
animals or in men. This statement is no doubt in 
opposition to some strongly intrenched convictions 
entertained by many observers, both scientific and un- 
scientific. In order to make the assertion good, atten- 
tion must be drawn to a distinction very commonly 
overlooked. Some well-marked characteristics, which 
seem to be superficial, accidental, and unessential, are 
connected by some unknown law with deep-lying and 
essential qualities : when these superficial character- 
istics are modified, the change is wrought from within, 
and not from without. Such superficial marks are 
hereditary, because the deeper qualities of which they 
are characteristic signs are so. But other external 
modifications such as are produced by the art of man, 
depending upon no constitutional changes, are not 
hereditary. By putting into contrast a few physical 
facts, this distinction may be made plain. Dumbness, 
deafness, baldness, an increase of the number of fingers 
and toes, modifications of the skin as to color and text- 
ure, the shape and size of organs caused by deep-seated 
constitutional changes, commonly become congenital. 
Similar changes produced from without, by art or acci- 
dent, do not become so. For example, circumcision, 
shaving the head, compression of the skull, the waist, 
or of the feet, tattooing, amputation of the limbs, dumb- 
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ness caused by cutting out the tongue, deafness which 
results from accident, and all such external modifica- 
tions, even if produced in every individual in the line of 
descent for a hundred generations, do not become 
hereditary. When in breeding animals, as in the case 
of pigeons, or in mutilating them, as in Brown-S6- 
quard's experiments in producing epilepsy in Guinea 
pigs, hereditary changes are produced, the influence 
which is selected works from within. In making such 
changes, the breeder selects for parents those who 
show a tendency to the change which he wishes to pro- 
duce. He cannot create the tendency, excepting in 
cases where he can attack the vital organs, and through 
them work outward. This statement probably applies 
to setters, pointers, and even to pigs taught to point, 
and producing young which do the same. 

This distinction holds good in regard to mental and 
moral qualities. Whatever modifications may depend 
upon the quality, exercise, and good health of the 
essential vital functions may be transmissible. What- 
ever new mental and moral habits are the result of 
choice or influence from without will not be trans- 
mitted. 

According to popular and scientific judgment, nothing 
is better established than the fact that certain vicious 
tendencies are hereditary, such as lying, drunkenness, 
prostitution, and theft. In all such cases, something is 
no doubt hereditary. But to the writer it seems equally 
clear that in each case it is not the specific form of 
vice which is transmitted, but an organic defect of 
physical or mental capacity, which makes the vice a 
probable and natural mode of action. Inebriates are 
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not born with a passion for drink. What they inherit 
is a state of nervous irritability or depression, which 
makes the stimulus of alcohol a welcome relief. This 
physical inheritance may be the result of excesses of 
any kind in the ancestors of the victim. When the de- 
fect has been caused by excesses in the use of alcoholic 
drinks, the hereditary tendency does not always take 
the form of tendency to drunkenness. The children 
of a drunkard may be idiots, drunkards, liars, thieves, 
prostitutes, or honest and healthy men and women. 
Between thievery and prostitution there is no likeness 
whatever. Yet Dr. Dugdale's researches show beyond 
question that a brother and sister, with a common 
vicious heritage, tend to become, the boy a thief, and 
the girl a prostitute. The hereditary cause common 
to both is exhausted vitality. The result in each case 
is an attempt to gain a livelihood in the direction re- 
quiring the least immediate expenditure of force. It 
was found in the case of the Jukes that the powerful 
hereditary prepossession could be neutralized, if by any 
means the young of the family could be removed from 
the influence of the vicious family tradition, and, by 
well-directed influences brought to bear from without, 
be kept at "steady, continuous, fatigue-producing 
labor," — labor of course which afforded the means 
of a comfortable livelihood. If drunkenness were he- 
reditary to the degree which is often asserted, the 
Anglo-Saxon race would long ago have perished, or 
have become hopelessly drunken. 

In order to test the question as to the inheritance of 
special likes and dislikes, the writer has for a long 
time, with excellent opportunities, made experiments 
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with children, choosing the " inherited shudder " at the 
contact with worms, toads, mice, tadpoles, bugs, and 
spiders. Nothing in the investigation was more evi- 
dent than the extreme difficulty of keeping apart the 
instinct of fear, which is no doubt hereditary, and the 
special acquired habit of regarding such creatures with 
aversion. It was constantly found necessary to re- 
strain the exhibition of shuddering disgust with which 
older people regarded such vermin. So long as no 
fear was manifested by others, it was clear that the 
children had no instinctive aversion to such repulsive 
objects; for they found constant pleasure in a gar- 
den where they abounded. An intelligent gentleman, 
hearing of these experiments, said nothing could per- 
suade him that a toad was not repulsive to sight and 
touch, "cold, flabby, hideous thing that it is." And 
yet in these qualities the toad does not surpass a lump 
of wet clay, a piece of dough or putty, a wet stone 
upon the beach, or a large raw oyster. Let the eyes 
be bandaged, and these objects be placed in the hands, 
alternately with things which are dry, warm, and soft, 
and some amusing and instructive results will show 
how much our impressions depend upon the associa- 
tions caused by education, it is easy to forget, when 
our attention is fixed upon the novel and wonderful 
phenomena of heredity, that we are surrounded by 
moral and social influences, which, from the earliest 
hours of infant-life, furnish the elements out of which 
the growing intellect obtains the materials which are 
wrought into its structure. Many facts point to the 
conclusion that new and superficial physical, moral, 
and mental habits are not hereditary, but are handed 
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down from one generation to another through these 
external influences. 

2. Hereditary characteristics which are variable. — 
There comes a time in the history of every race when 
external influences produce changes of structure which 
tend to become transmissible. When this time ar- 
rivcs» well-attested facts may be cited to support the 
contradictory theories that such modifications are, and 
are not, hereditary; the truth being that there is an 
unfixed tendency in the direction of permanence. The 
essential qualities, which always breed true, carry along 
with theni a fringe of unessential and variable charac- 
teristics, which, if useful, are fixed and perpetuated ; if 
not useful, are allowed to disappear : so that, with the 
steady conservation of established forms, there is still 
provision made for such changes as the safety and 
well-being of each organism may require. 

In regard to the transmission of the highest mental 
and moral qualities, the researches hitherto made have 
proved only an unfixed tendency to permanence, which 
is in marked contrast to the persistence of the physical 
characteristics which are related to the maintenance of 
life and the transmission of vital energy. And this, 
in accordance with the dt)ctrine of evolution, should 
be expected. The highest attainments of the race are 
too new and too complex to have become stable. In 
Galton's tables, it constantly appears that pre-eminence 
is not marked in any line beyond three generations. 
Mediocrity is the rule; and, if one might accredit 
Nature with intentions, we might say that, while she 
is desirous of improving the human race, she does 
not intend to allow any one family to lift itself pcrma- 
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nently above the common level. If genius were heri- 
table to the same degree that the physical qualities of 
animals and men are, it would quickly happen, as 
Maudsley suggests, that a new race of men would be 
produced. It might, however, be urged, in opposition 
to that remark, that there has been a constant ten- 
dency to the production of such a superior race, which 
has been checked by the instinctive antagonism of the 
common people. It has been a practice in all ages to 
kill the wisest and best of the race ; and to this prac- 
tice, made so "thorough" by the Inquisition, Galton 
attributes the present moral and intellectual sterility 
of Spain. Still the remarkable fact is to be noted that 
in no department of human life has the greatest genius 
ever produced its like. No warrior, statesman, poet, 
prophet, or other genius of the first class, ever left a 
son who deserved to be ranked second to his father. 
Often the parents of the greatest men are almost as 
great as they. Their sons seldom are. Sometimes a 
constantly increasing increment of genius can be 
traced through their ancestry for several generations. 
But greatness of the first-class leaves no successor. 
The descent is abrupt. Sterility or the production of 
mediocrity brings the brief career of extraordinary 
genius to its conclusion. It is a safe statement that 
the various races of mankind show a constantly in- 
creasing capacity to transmute the highest attainments 
of the intellect into hereditary characteristics ; but, 
while they have attained to the possibility of produc- 
ing great examples of genius at rare intervals, there is 
as yet no power to continue their production, each after 
its kind. 
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3. Hereditary qualities which" breed true, after all 
exceptions have been made, still constitute the larger 
portion of that which each individual brings with him 
into the world. All that man shares with the lower 
animals, all the qualities also which cause him to differ 
from them, but which are common to all human beings, 
all the permanent distinctions of race, are strictly 
hereditary. Into this class, also, we may, without hesi- 
tation, put the characteristics which determine temper- 
ament, longevity, power of endurance, together with 
the simplest elements of the intellect, such as the pri- 
mary emotions, love, anger, fear, and desire, the powers 
of perception, comparison, and judgment, and such 
special combinations of these primary faculties as fix 
the limits within which the individual may work with 
ease and success. 

III. Conclusions, i. The elements of the human 
constitution which are certainly hereditary are those 
which, according to the law of evolution, must have 
been first. The oldest and simplest elements of body 
and mind are fixed and transmissible. As we examine 
in thought this common and inalienable inheritance of 
the human race, we find numerous grades of physical 
and mental powers which have been developed through 
slow increments of experience, and made permanent 
through still slower increments of hereditary capacity. 
As we approach the latest and highest attainments of 
the race, we come into a province of uncertainty. 
Combinations of the simple and primary powers have 
produced innumerable varieties of constitution and 
character which are unstable, needing constant care 
and protection to prevent reversion to a simpler type. 
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The oldest and simplest is hereditary. The newest 
and most complex is not. 

2. Heredity and Marriage are directly related as 
means and end. Through well-assorted marriages be- 
tween persons of sound constitution of body and mind, 
the qualities essential to sanity and good health may 
be bred with great certainty. But the results will 
become more and more uncertain as the attempt to 
apply the law of heredity to marriage omits a consid- 
eration of the older and simpler elements of a sound 
constitution, and includes more of the complex qual- 
ities which are among the recent acquirements of mod- 
ern progress. Marriages naturally made between peo- 
ple of sound constitutions may preserve an exceptional 
strength and solidity of mental and physical develop- 
ment for many generations. Out of such a stock, the 
great men and women are most likely to spring. But 
their exceptional greatness is gained at some expense 
of the more stable elements, and the reproduction of 
such greatness soon becomes uncertain and at last 
impossible. 

3. Heredity and Education manifest their power 
most decidedly in the extremes of the human consti- 
tution estimated according to their antiquity, heredity 
having most influence with the old, education with 
the new. That which is certainly hereditary education 
can do little to modify. That which is most unstable 
in transmission from parent to child is most surely 
affected by education. And as this includes all that 
is latest and best, and as all that is slowly becoming 
a part of the hereditary inheritance of the race is fur- 
nished by education gained through voluntary and 
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involuntary experience, it follows that of all things edu- 
cation is the most important factor in human progress, 
so far as human e£Eort is concerned. The constitution 
of man waits to receive the permanent impress of any 
important modification. But there is no haste in the 
process. Extreme deviations from the normal type are 
at once rejected. Slight variations are tolerated, but 
not at once adopted. Where extreme changes are 
quickly wrought, the process is one of selection, not 
creation. 

The first step taken in the process of transforming 
habit into instinct is in the development of capacity for 
impressions of the new order. This capacity may be 
slowly increasing for hundreds or thousands of years 
before any of the habits which characterize that capac- 
ity become hereditary. In regard to mental and moral 
qualities of the highest order, the principal difference 
between the savage and the saint is one not of instinct, 
but of capacity to accept the results of education ; 
and this difference of capacity is not by many degrees 
so great as the difference in the education which they 
receive. In the case of savages of the higher races, 
the constitutional moral inferiority to civilized men is 
often very slight. The greatest moral genius, without 
moral education, would be a savage. His moral in- 
stincts would not guide him to the moral life, as the 
instinct of an animal guides it to the performance of 
the acts necessary to its safety. Beethoven, vrithout 
a musical instrument and without a musical tradition, 
could never have produced symphonies. Language, 
and not the human nerves, is the receptacle of the 
vast moral and religious treasure which has accumu- 
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lated in the experience of mankind. Education is the 
means by which the valuable results of that experience 
are wrought into the life of the individual, and heredity 
is the method by which the results of education are 
finally fixed in the constitution of the race. 

This statement is in accordance with the doctrine of 
evolution as stated by Darwin and Spencer, excepting 
that more account is made of the results of experience 
as preserved in language and traditional habits which 
are brought to bear upon the individual life through 
social influence, ancestral tradition, and direct forms of 
voluntary education. 

The practical result of acceptance of all the proved 
facts of heredity, when combined with a knowledge of 
the wonders wrought by the conservative power of 
language and the formative power of education, leaves 
no impression that our lives are shaped by any power 
which leaves the human will an unimportant factor in 
the process. As to our native capacities and powers, 
we are mostly the result of hereditary forces, which 
after birth are unchangeable. But the development 
of the hereditary capacity and the use of the inherited 
power, whether good or bad, in the individual, depend 
upon education. Upon the educated use of the hered- 
itary powers also depends the future constitution of the 
human race. The reason and will of man have now 
become creative forces, and to them are committed the 
mental and moral destinies of countless generations yet 
unborn. 



VIII. 

HEREDITY AND TRADITION IN MORALS. 

All possible explanations of the origin of our human 
conceptions of moral obligation, which start from the 
supposition that man was created with a complete in- 
tellectual endowment, may be classified under four gen- 
eral heads : — 

1. Ethical ideas may be given in the mental and 
moral constitution of every intelligent being. 

2. By the exercise of the reason they may be discov- 
ered as necessary laws of conduct. 

3. They may be the result of an internal divine illu- 
minatton, 

4. They may be revealed from without by some inti- 
mation given with authority. 

These root-ideas are not mutually exclusive, and are 
capable of being so modified and combined as to give 
rise to a great number of ethical systems, each of 
which, however, will take its character from the stress 
laid upon one or another of these conceptions. But 
modern anthropological investigations have led many 
students of ethical science to modify their theories to 
such an extent that they find it necessary to introduce 
into their definitions a new term. Because they start 
from the supposition that, however he came, man did 
not begin life with a complete intellectual or moral 
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endowment, they are compelled to lay stress upon 
growth ; and the new term, which, being accepted, 
must modify all previous systems of ethics, would be 
the compound proposition that (5) our moral ideas are 
the result of a constantly improving mental and moral 
constitution, acted upon by an improving environment, 
and constantly tending to perpetuate in the constitu- 
tion that which through many generations becomes 
habitual. 

This statement must modify, but does not necessarily 
exclude either of the foregoing explanations of the 
origin of moral ideas. For, even after one may have 
fully accepted the idea that man has gained his moral 
ideas through a long and slow process of growth and 
inheritance, it is still possible, without contradicting 
any recently discovered facts of anthropology, to sup- 
pose (i) that, at the beginning of his human career, 
man was endowed with some moral predispositions ; or 
(2) that by the exercise of his reason he has discovered 
new laws of life as he has advanced ; or (3) that there is 
a constantly divine illumination, corresponding to his 
increasing receptive capacity ; or (4) that external rev- 
elations have been made which were adapted to aid 
him in different stages of his progress. Such ideas 
must have weight in exact proportion to the evidence 
which may be furnished in their behalf. But they 
certainly are not, from their own nature, excluded by 
the law of evolution. This remark is made necessary 
by the wide-spread popular misconception, shared alike 
by many advocates and opponents of the doctrine of 
evolution, who think that any theory of an ethical evo- 
lution abolishes at a stroke all previous systems of 
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ethics and dispenses with all necessity for a divine 
guidance of the race. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to discuss the 
merits of rival systems, but on the supposition that, in 
some form, the doctrine of evolution is likely to be 
established, to compare two of the well-known means 
by which ethical ideas are handed down from one gen- 
eration to another, with the desire, if possible, to ascer- 
tain what part is played by inheritance, and what by 
tradition in preserving the results of the past progress 
of the human race and furnishing the means for its 
continuation. This question, however, is pertinent to 
any theory of ethics ; for, whatever may have been the 
origin of the ideas and obligations of the moral law, 
each human being, to some extent, derives his moral 
impulses and ideas through two distinct channels, — by 
inheritance and by tradition. What does man owe re- 
spectively to each, and in what proportion } 

An extreme statement of the law of heredity would 
be that each individual is a product of the past to such 
an extent that the essential quality of his moral nature 
is already determined at birth ; and that, while educa- 
tion may have some effect upon the form in which his 
innate tendencies may be manifested, it cannot greatly 
change their character. 

An equally extreme statement of the influence of 
tradition would be that each human being at birth 
enters upon a career which will be determined for him 
by the influences resulting from the traditions of intel- 
lectual and moral culture which have been handed 
down as the compact result of the experience of past 
generations, and that his moral character will depend 
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solely upon the moral atmosphere which will surround 
him, especially during the period of growth. 

It is evident that the opinion which is held in regard 
to these questions must have a powerful influence upon 
all theories of education, and upon the practical con- 
duct of life. If, as Galtpn affirms, there are no " vil- 
lage Hampdens " whose passion for liberty would have 
a wider scope and a loftier aim if their youth were 
nourished by the traditions of the heroic struggles of 
the past; if there are no "mute, inglorious Miltons," 
who, because they live apart from the line of poetic 
tradition, die unconscious of their noble gifts, — then 
education becomes a matter of slight importance, and 
it is the duty of mankind to attend primarily to the 
laws of hereditary influence, that through marriage and 
the rearing of children the best possible influences 
may shape the constitution of each child. When once 
the child begins life for himself, there will be nothing 
to do but to give him a fair chance to work out his 
career to its predestined conclusion ; or, in case that 
shall manifestly tend to the injury of mankind, to re- 
strain him from his evil course, and prevent his perpet- 
uating his kind. 

If, on the other hand, the laws of inheritance count 
for nothing, then it becomes a matter of the first im- 
portance, from the immense treasures laid up in the 
storehouse of experience, to select the precepts and 
principles, the incentives and restraints, which may 
prove most effective in shaping each new life to its 
highest uses. Probably in this matter, as in so many 
others, we shall go safest in the middle. That more 
must be made of hereditary influences than formerly is 
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clear ; but it does not, therefore, appear that less must 
be made of tradition. 

It is so difficult as to be well-nigh impossible to ascer- 
tain exactly how much one inherits in his blood and 
bone, how much in his ancestral traditions, and how 
much he acquires for himseli Galton has shown con- 
clusively that mental traits descend from one genera- 
tion to another, and thinks it equally clear that in any 
contest between Nature and nurture Nature will com- 
monly prove the stronger. In accordance with this 
belief, a new conception of the genesis of our moral 
constitution is growing up. 

From the smallest beginnings, man is supposed to 
have grown to be what he is, or, rather, men have grown 
to be what they are. (For the solidarity of the race 
does not appear in this mass of beings, alike enough to 
be called human, but showing in their diversities all 
the stages of progress through which man has passed.) 
New experiences have produced changes which have 
been accurately registered in modifications of nervous 
structure. Repeated novelties of thought and feeling 
have produced permanent and transmissible changes in 
the physical basis of mind, which have manifested 
themselves in changes of disposition and capacity. 
Something like mental and moral instincts are sup- 
posed to have been produced, and that these are our 
innate faculties of intuition. 

The only part of this theory which fits the purpose 
of this essay is that which relates to the question, — In 
all the struggle for existence during the innumerable 
ages of the past, how much morality has been stamped 
into the very constitution of man ? Are the contents 
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of the moral law substantially preserved in his nature, 
or are the costly treasures of the moral life still a per- 
ishable tradition, still in danger of being lost, to be re- 
discovered again only after ages of toil and pain ? 

In order to discover how much has become clearly 
constitutional or instinctive, it would be necessary to 
remove an infant entirely from the atmosphere of the 
social life into which he was born. For it is possible, 
and, indeed, Galton's researches in the natural history 
of English men of science seem to show, against his 
theory, that it is probable that many things which are 
taken for strongly marked hereditary traits are purely 
traditional, and would not survive separation from the 
external influences which have clustered around the 
ancestral stock. 

Give a human being every other advantage, but no 
moral training, and he will still be, to some extent, a 
moral being. He would probably shape an odd kind 
of morality for himself. How rudimentary it would be 
cannot be known without trying an experiment too in- 
human to be permitted. But we may make some ap- 
proximation to knowledge of this sort by noting the 
changes which are exhibited on a large scale wherever 
civilized and barbarous races come into contact. The 
children of savage Africans have been found capable 
of taking honorable positions among cultivated white 
men, in spite of the fact that no white man will give 
them the full advantage of his ethical possessions. 
The vast improvement of the Maoris and Sandwich 
Islanders in manners, morals, and in the activity of the 
intellectual life, shows that the hereditary forces may 
be stimulated, and be compelled to perform duties and 
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bear burdens such as had no part in shaping the char- 
acter of their ancestors. It is certain that in the case 
of the Maoris, the traditions of civilization have lifted 
them over intermediate stages of progress between 
their primitive barbarism and the semi-civilization of 
their advanced representatives, and that the di£Eerence 
is as great as that which would appear in hundreds of 
generations of undisturbed aboriginal growth. 

If we could take a child born in that cave at Brix- 
ham, where the tools of men were found mixed with 
the bones of the reindeer, cave bear, woolly elephant, 
and the mammoth, and could give to such a primitive 
specimen of undeveloped humanity the best results of 
the traditions of civilization, it is not likely that he 
could be transformed at once into even a resemblance 
of a product of modern civilization; but he might be 
aided to leap the chasm of, perhaps, a hundred thou- 
sand years. 

On the other hand, if the son of a cultivated mission- 
ary should be adopted in his infancy into a perfectly 
savage tribe, it is probable that he would accom- 
modate himself to fetichism, polygamy, murder, and 
cannibalism without a twinge of his hereditary con- 
science. There would be a mental and moral differ- 
ence, no doubt, between this changeling and his savage 
companions. If we could know what that difference 
would be, we could measure the amount of morality 
which has become constitutional and hereditary. Such 
instances seem to show that the moral instincts of man 
do not correspond with the instincts of brutes. The 
fly-catcher, just out of the shell, will catch his prey 
with wonderful accuracy of aim. Water birds and land 
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fowls, reptiles and amphibians, have their physical and 
mental instincts strictly prescribed; but a man sepa- 
rated from all his natural associations does not mani- 
fest any such automatic proclivities, at least in morals. 
The tendency, undoubtedly, is to fix the moral acquire- 
ments of the race in the constitution, so that what was 
once done with toil and struggle is at last done without 
effort or consciousness. But it is safe to say that the 
highest moral functions have not yet become clearly 
instinctive, in the sense that, without teaching or the 
opportunity to imitate the conduct of another, one will 
repeat the very actions of his ancestors after the man- 
ner of an animal instinct. 

There have been some interesting investigations in 
this country which seem to show the strength of the 
hereditary prepossession in the case of hundreds of 
paupers and criminals who have been proved to be the 
descendants of one criminal pauper. But, in all such 
cases, we must not forget to give due weight to the 
influence of the potent family tradition. Old Fagin 
might possibly have turned a houseful of well-born 
children into pickpockets and beggars ; while it is a 
well-known fact that criminals transported to Australia 
have been the progenitors of useful citizens, when new 
and better ambitions were aroused under the new 
external conditions of life. 

The difference between the son of a savage and the 
child of a saint, if they are reared under the same 
savage traditions, might be imperceptible, or to the 
credit of the savage ; but, brought under the influence 
of the noblest traditions of ethical culture, there would 
be revealed an immense difference. The child of the 
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Ravage would show a lack of capacity for the highest 
functions. Some things would be not only beyond his 
inclination and the operation of his will, but even be- 
yond his power of comprehension. 

The great difEerence between the brute and the man 
in regard to instinct seems to be that, whereas the 
brute is limited to a few functions which are repeated 
with mechanical regularity until they become strictly 
hereditary, man has been occupied with such a 
diversity of needs and pursuits that he has lost many 
of his original instincts, and has had no time to acquire 
new ones. But, as a consequence of the diversity of 
his pursuits, he has gained something far better than 
instinct. He has developed a wonderful flexibility of 
constitution, an elastic intellect, a keen perceptive 
faculty, vast powers of reflection, and a powerful will 
to execute. His constitution has been reflned,' made 
malleable and ductile, so that it can speedily take on 
new forms, and be put to new and higher uses. It has 
become, in the best specimens of the race, like a 
musical instrument which is adapted to the expression 
of the finest thought and imagination of the composer, 
but without the help of the tradition of musical culture 
becomes, even in the hands of genius, but an instru- 
ment of noise. Given musical capacity with the 
musical tradition, and the highest results may be 
achieved. Let capacity exist alone and grope its way 
towards musical expression, and the artist must have 
the years which many generations have spent in slowly 
acquiring their musical culture, in order to learn what 
he may be taught in half a lifetime. The bird has 
learned his song before he has broken the ^gg. 
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Separated from his kindred, he still warbles the notes 
which his ancestors have repeated for countless gener- 
ations. The human singer has learned no song. He 
can repeat no melody that his ancestors knew, unless 
it is given to him afresh through eye or ear. But, while 
the bird is limited to his ancestral strains, the man can 
learn all that any one has known before him, if the 
record has been preserved. In brief, man seems to 
have organized capacity to understand and to do rather 
than the habit of doing. We talk in a loose way of 
human nature. But, strictly, there is no one human 
nature, — a nature which can be depended upon to 
respond in the same manner whenever and wherever 
we test it. We are making such a nature ; but, mean- 
time, man, in specific courses of action, is mainly 
dependent for his moral resources and inspirations 
upon the comprehensive ethical tradition in which the 
generations that are past have packed away their 
experience and their wisdom. This tradition includes 
every result of human action which is recorded in any 
manner, outside of the human constitution, all the 
knowledge of good and evil which has been sifted, 
saved, and consolidated in religion, literature, laws, oral 
tradition, proverbs, maxims, customs, and especially in 
that pervasive, unwritten public opinion, with its 
concealed but potent sanctions, which furnishes the 
atmosphere of the daily life of man. This tradition is 
a product of evolution, and is quite as stable as human 
nature itself, and quite as progressive. It furnishes 
the constant and effective environment of each new- 
bom creature, and contains influences far more potent 
than the forces of what we, commonly, call education. 
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It can civilize the son of a savage or brutalize the 
child of a saint. It can furnish an untaught race with 
treasures of moral wealth vastly outweighing its ances- 
tral possessions ; or, after a civilized race has perished, 
it can continue a life of its own, and even work the 
transformation of an alien stock. 

Abolish this moral tradition, leaving in the world 
only so much of it as may now be registered in the 
brain and nerves of the race, and we should at once 
revert to a barbarism which has no parallel in the 
recorded history of the Aryan race. Long before the 
instinct of monogamy could assert itself, and the 
reason show that the welfare of mankind depended 
upon the marriage relation, other clamorous instincts, 
being held in check by no wholesome tradition, would 
have abolished the family. Property, losing the stable 
support of traditional right, would become the prey 
of lawless rapacities. Human life would seem less 
sacred, and it would be long before social order and 
prosperity would be re-established. Undoubtedly, the 
best things would come again ; but they would come, 
as they came in the past, through a bitter discipline 
which the world may now spare itself, by holding fast 
to its cleanest habits and noblest ideas, until, by 
constant repetition, it can make them as automatic as 
are now the lower elements of the life. 

The most gifted artists of Europe have not been 
those who had Greek blood in their veins, but those 
who had the Greek tradition wrought into their 
culture. Reminiscences of lost glories had power to 
conduct the Renaissance to successes which would 
have been absolutely impossible if the records of 
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Greece and Rome had been destroyed. It was not 
Hebrew blood, but the Hebrew tradition, which shaped 
the morality of Cromwell and the Puritans, and deter- 
mined the ethics of New England. One does not 
expect to find the morals of Confucius in the blood and 
bone of his descendants or look for the magnificent 
humanity of Sakyamuni in latter-day Hindus. The 
successors of the prophets by lineal descent commonly 
lose the grandest impulses in a few generations, and 
then the ancestral tradition is either wrecked or 
transferred to another line. The Aryan race undoubt- 
edly carries, securely packed in its constitution, 
qualities which will finally make it the dominant race 
throughout the world ; and yet that portion of it which 
is now in the ascendant is enriched and strengthened 
by the spoil it has taken from the Egyptians and the 
Hebrews through the Greek and Roman ofEshoots of 
its own stock. The traditions of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans who attained to some unique excellence which 
they were unable to maintain, have passed over to this 
vigorous Germanic line, which seems to have unlimited 
power to incorporate the best results of the experience 
of others. The moral treasures hoarded by Indians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, have not enriched 
their lineal descendants, while they have been a noble 
inheritance for other nations. 

At this point, the question arises, '*What then is 
intuition ? " Herbert Spencer says, " Intuitions are 
the results of accumulative experiences of utility : 
gradually organized and inherited, they have come to 
be quite independent of conscious experience.** It is 
impossible for any one to decide precisely what are the 
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contents of any given intuition. But, briefly, the line 
of thought followed up to this point would bring us to 
the conclusion that in the moral intuitions, which seem 
to be a part of our moral nature, we do not receive any 
definite information upon any subject whatever, but 
rather the capacity to perceive relations and distin- 
guish differences among facts and principles which are 
either given to us or interpreted for us by the tradi- 
tional knowledge which we share with our fellows. 
We inherit the power to see moral relations ; but, with- 
out the aid of the universal conscience, the individual 
conscience would be blind to what now seem to be 
the most obvious relations. When the most evident 
principles of moral obligation are stated to men of 
higher and lower races, the savage has but a dim in- 
tuition of their truth, because he has no organized 
capacity, while the man of high breeding and nurture 
perceives them so readily that he is unconscious of 
mental effort; and yet, if they were suggested by no 
external tradition, the one would be as ignorant of them 
as the other. The modern intuition of God would not 
be given to the individual who had no ancient tradition 
of God. The clear intuition of the immortal life would 
be wanting to the individual who was stimulated by 
no external suggestion of it; and beyond the most 
rudimentary elements of morality the most exalted 
intellect would not be able to go in the brief compass 
of a single life. 

The universal reason and the universal conscience, — 
these are but other names for the deliverances of 
countless individual consciences, clarified, assorted, 
compacted, and handed down in tradition to be the 
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guides of those who come after. As the earth grows 
older, the constitution of man grows finer, and his 
power of thought is confirmed. As the total result of 
the toil and trouble of past generations, each man 
inherits a capacity to act in accordance with the 
highest knowledge, together with a tendency to act in 
this manner without forethought. Accompanying this 
growth of the moral nature in man is the tradition 
which saves results of quite another kind, — the special 
knowledge which is the result and record of countless 
experiments in living. This furnishes the means of 
forming moral judgments, of estimating the probable 
results of different courses of action, and in general is 
a guide to the performance of such specific acts as may 
be in conformity to the highest law of conduct. 
Among the various materials furnished in this way, 
the reason and the conscience choose and appropriate 
whatever seems fitted for the sustenance of the moral 
nature ; or, if the reason and conscience decline to act, 
the individual receives ready-made that course of con- 
duct which his community, tribe, or family has adapted 
to its condition, and which will probably be, on the 
whole, the best for him, if he is to remain in that 
condition. 

This interpretation of the facts of the moral nature 
of man seems to furnish a solution of some puzzles 
concerning the varying moral standards which men 
have adopted, and shows how they are finally to be 
corrected and made to conform to a universal standard 
of moral obligation, which will furnish the moral nature 
with the materials for making the best choice possible. 
It will also show us that the moral progress of the 
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world cannot best be carried on by violent changes. 
No individual and no race can suddenly put off the 
traditions which have shaped the life, both before and 
after birth, without a shock which it requires singular 
vitality to sustain. And yet it must always be true 
that he who comprehends and masters a moral ideal 
higher than that which exists in society around him, 
and endeavors to incorporate it in his life and in that 
of his fellows, brings not peace, but a sword. He 
opens a gulf between the old contentment of his race 
and a new craving for higher attainments, in which will 
boil and bubble unheard-of tragedies. There will be 
new and strange upheavings ; social ties broken by 
moral repulsions; natural instincts trampled upon by 
intense enthusiasms ; love smitten by duty ; cruel con- 
flicts of antagonistic obligations out of joint with one 
another and with the times; the guardians of safety, 
order, and the utilities- destroying the just, and confer- 
ring upon them immortal fame. Whoever causes 
change causes disorder. He who brings a new and 
higher moral tradition into a community of contented 
human beings brings the earthquake and the whirl- 
wind. A refined and more complex moral tradition 
suddenly imposed upon a lower race kills with the 
certainty of the pestilence, and is one among the many 
causes at work in producing the depressing influences 
which have already nearly depopulated the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

But, at last, out of the conflict comes a new and 
higher order of human lives with an ideal which does 
not represent their individual experiences, or the expe- 
riences of any of their ancestors, but the best which 
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has been achieved by all men, in all ages. It is incom- 
parably grander than any human life has been or can 
yet be, but it contains no element which has not at 
some time been a fact of experience. There is not a 
line of its beauty which was not traced by a human 
hand. It flushes with the blood of unnumbered heroes 
who have wrouglit their lives into its matchless fabric. 
All the races bring to it their idolatries, their heroisms, 
their aspirations, and their achievements. At last, in 
imagination, we draw the outlines of the human nature 
which is to be because all its parts have been ; and we 
can look forward to the time when by finer means and 
a more exquisite sympathy Man may be able to assist 
men to attain to the higher life of the soul without 
destroying them in the process. Some of the weaker 
races are doomed to perish before the advances of 
civilization, but the stronger races which survive will 
certainly so adjust their lives that capacity and tradi- 
tion will not war with one another ; and, at last, the 
whole creation, groaning and suffering the pains of 
labor, will give us not only "the first fruits of the 
spirit," but complete "the redemption of the body." 



IX. 



ETHICS AND HAPPINESS. 

In studying ethics and the law of social evolution, 
we must remember one characteristic of the science 
wherein it differs from many others. We are to 
inquire not merely what is, but also what ought to be ; 
and not merely what ought to be in accordance with 
immutable laws which work beyond human control, 
but also what ought to be in regard to means and ends 
which are to be the result of human choice, willing, 
and action. 

The discussion will be limited to a consideration of 
human life upon the earth. For, although the ethical 
conceptions of one who believes in God and the immor- 
tal life cannot be precisely the same as those of one 
who does not believe in them, the influence of religion 
upon ethics will not change the nature of moral action 
nor shift its standards. It will have its effect rather 
upon the intensity of conviction, the energy with 
which moral ends will be pursued, the emphasis to be 
laid upon certain duties, and the account to be made 
of conceivable results which extend beyond the limits 
of terrestrial life. The main point to be considered in 
this paper is the statement that the production of hap- 
piness is the highest end of moral action. 

The foundation of morals lies in the perception of 
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human rights. The primary rights which have been 
successively acknowledged are three : namely, i. The 
right to life ; 2. The right to happiness ; 3. The right 
to improvement of life and enlargement of its re- 
sources. These primary rights of the individual are 
the measure of his duties to society. These duties are 
the negative and positive forms of obligation to re- 
spect the life, the happiness, and the improvement of 
others in society. These three primary rights and 
their correlated duties come into notice in regular 
order. They are acted upon as instincts before they 
appear as rational perceptions. They are necessary 
amplifications of the belief that anybody has a right to 
live. Each right and duty is absolute on its own level, 
and over all below it, so long as it does not conflict 
with a higher range of rights and duties. If there be 
any conflict, the lower gives way to the higher. The 
lower obligations emerge first. When life is held by a 
slender tenure, everything is adapted to the conduct 
which will insure safety. When safety is secured, the 
right of happiness becomes a higher law, by which all 
mutual relations in society are regulated. Life and 
happiness being fairly established, the longing to in- 
crease the quantity and improve the quality of life estab- 
lishes a new order of moral relations. 

How the love of life and the love of happiness, which 
suggest the right and duty to maintain them, have be- 
come part of the human constitution, we need not con- 
sider at length ; for they are now commonplace in the 
literature of evolution. But a word of explanation may 
be necessary concerning that which I have made the 
third stage of moral evolution, — the improvement of 
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lilfe. I do not find any one word which expresses what 
I tofean by that phrase. It is improvement, betterment, 
progress> development, evolution, — improvement of 
conditions, betterment of function, increasing adapta- 
tion of means to ends, development of all one's native 
powers ; and it is something more than all these. It 
is in soAie form a perception of the orderly course of 
unfolding which has brought human life to its present 
perfection. It is also an instinct which in the course <rf 
that unfolding has been developed in the human mind, 
in precisely the same way that the instinct of sympathy 
and the instinctive love of life and happiness have been 
produced. 

On the theory of evolution, many ages before man 
became a rational being, there was going on a process 
by which he was being shaped and guided toward that 
rational stage. At first, he was the blind, unconscious 
subject of laws. If he was adapted to his surround- 
ings, he survived. If not, he perished. Among those 
who survived were naturally those who wanted to sur- 
vive, and who had the best resources for defence. 
They also who had the greatest relish for the pleasure- 
giving acts which sustain and prolong life, and were 
best equipped with the means of securing those pleas- 
ures, were most likely to live and propagate their kind. 
In like manner, and long before man became aware of 
the process by which he was being shaped, the instinct 
e€ evolution began to appear. They who had the 
greatest desire to improve the quality of their lives pro- 
cured the best implements, weapons, food, clothing, 
afid shelter, and constantly tended to become superior 
to their rivals and antagonists, who had no such im- 
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pulse. It is in accordance with the law of evolution to 
say that, when man appeared on the earth a rational 
creature, capable of noting his own actions and medi- 
tating upon them, he was already, by no act or deter- 
mination of his own, a progressive being. When he 
comes to the rational stage, he begins to act with refer- 
ence to a perception of this fact. The law of evolution 
was a matter of daily observation. It was clearly seen 
in the progress of each individual as he passed from 
infancy to maturity. It was clearly seen that the wel- 
fare and dignity of each individual required him to 
make that passage successfully. Man was not long in 
discovering that not only was there a natural and 
orderly process of evolution for the individual, but that 
each could by his own resources so aid that develop- 
ment that the whole series of improvements might be 
voluntarily lifted far above that which under favorable 
circumstances would go on without special effort, and 
also that the whole series might be degraded or even 
reversed by the acts of the individual or the acts of his 
fellows, even while they were seeking their pleasures. 
Still further, as man became possessed of reminis- 
cences, traditions, and records of past generations, he 
became aware of improvements made on a larger scale. 
Whole families were to be contrasted, some advancing^ 
some retrograding, tribes improving or deteriorating, 
nations rising or falling. Without perceiving the philo- 
sophic law of evolution, the fact was noted, and the 
principles it suggested applied. When it happened 
that man perceived this law of evolution, and began 
to classify the rights and duties which related to the 
maintenance of progress or operated as a check to 
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deterioration, then for the first time, in the modem, 
ordinary, and highest sense, morality appeared. Before 
that time, man was like the brutes, subject to the law 
of natural selection; after that, rational selection be- 
came the law of his conduct. Then for the first time 
was there present among the motives which regulate 
human action one which in all codes of morality is ad- 
mitted to have absolute authority over all the passions 
and powers of the individual and the rights and privi- 
leges of society. 

This conception of an absolute and imperative obli- 
gation and opportunity has shaped, both by heredity 
and by tradition, a whole class of aversions and ap- 
provals. Corresponding to the intuitive perceptions of 
symmetry, order, beauty, and grandeur in the outer 
world, there are now developed intuitive perceptions of 
the beauty and grandeur of the best products of moral 
evolution in human nature. Without regard to the 
production of pain and pleasure, without thought of the 
consequences which follow the possession of the high- 
est manly and womanly qualities, these are now seen 
to be worthy to be attained, even at the sacrifice, if 
need be, of pleasure. A baby is delightful. But a 
man with baby ways is a slobbering idiot. All art cel- 
ebrates the beauty of an infant. But a maiden with 
the form, features, and proportions of an infant would 
be hideous. In like manner, men judge moral qualities, 
and act upon their judgments without reference to pain 
or pleasure. 

Literature is filled with passages which indicate this 
judgment. Take three, which successively illustrate 
the love of life, the love of intellectual power, and the 
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love of progress, when divorced from happiness. The 
love of life has been developed to such a degree that 
Walter Scott could describe the victim doomed to 
death by MacGregor*s wife, in these terms : " He 
prayed for life, — for life he would give all he had in the 
world ; it was but life he asked, — life, if it were to be 
prolonged under tortures and privations : he asked only 
breath, though it should be drawn in the damps of the 
lowest caverns of their hills." In the Council of Hell, 
Milton makes Belial express the longing of the rational 
creature to live the intellectual life, though it be cut o£E 
from happiness : — 

" To be no more. Sad cure, for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ? " 

With still a higher flight, in the " Prometheus Un- 
bound," Shelley describes the passionate love of that 
which leads to and maintains the highest forms of 
human virtue. 

Prometheus bound to the rocks is tormented by the 
fiends who do the will of Jupiter. Prometheus ex- 
claims : — 

" No change, no pause, no hope ! Yet I endure." 



" Ah me ! alas, pain, pain ever, forever ! " 

Mercury speaks : — 

" Alas ! 
Thou canst not count the years to come of pain ? " 
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Prometheus replies, and the dialogue goes on : — 

" They last while Jove must reign : no more, nor less 
Do I desire or fear." 

" Mer, Yet pause and plunge 

Into Eternity, where recorded time, 
Even all that we imagine age on age, 
Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 
Flags wearily in its unending flight, 
Till it sink dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless ; 
Perchance it has not numbered the slow years. 
Which thou must spend in torture, unreprieved." 

" Pro, Perchance no thought can count them, yet they pass." 

" Mer. If thou couldst dwell among the gods the while 
Lapped in voluptuous joy ? '* 

" Pro. I would not quit 

This bleak ravine, these unrepented pains." 

" Mer, Alas ! I wonder at, yet pity thee.** 

" Pro, Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, 

Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene. 
As light in the sun, throned : how vain is talk ! 
Call up the fiends." 

This conception of a possible progress towards and 
maintenance of a higher stage of being is the universal 
and powerful element in all moral codes. It is the 
only theory which gives dignity to the rights of the 
individual, and imposes upon him a duty which may in 
certain cases be paramount to all other obligations. 
Of the individual, society may demand all that he has 
but one thing, — his time, his money, his comfort, his 
happiness, his life. In emergencies, society has made 
these demands ; and they have been honored in accord- 
ance with high ethical obligation. But one thing soci- 
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ety may not demand, or, if demanded, the individual 
must not yield. Even society must not require the 
unit to reverse the law of evolution. On no moral 
ground can a man be justified if he consent to his own 
deterioration. Anything which requires man or woman 
to retrace the steps of progress which lead from the 
brute to the man is condemned by every code (A mo- 
rality, under all circumstances ; and there is no other 
moral judgment which is thus absolute. 

In the highest sense, we call all acts good which 
tend to accelerate evolution, or maintain the results of 
it ; and we call all acts bad which tend to retard evolu- 
tion, or destroy the results of it. The popular classifi- 
cation of bad actions shows how this idea is applied. 
Vices are wrong acts, which principally injure the indi- 
vidual : crimes are wrong acts, which principally injure 
society. The popular contempt for a vicious man is 
not caused by the fact that he ceases to become a use- 
ful member of society; for society will often admire 
an energetic criminal who directly threatens and actu- 
ally imperils the peace of the world, if in so doing he 
asserts and glorifies his own personality, while they 
detest the man whose vices, in the popular phrase, 
'* injure no one but himself." And this happens be- 
cause the vicious man has evidently consented to and 
aided in his own degradation. 

It has always been seen that utility was, in some 
way, a test of moral action. But every attempt to es- 
tablish it as such has ended ignominiously in some 
slough of selfishness. But, accepting the princ^)le 
herein laid down, we may safely make utility the test 
of morals. In answer to the question. Useful for 
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what ? we may say, Useful for life ; useful for happi- 
ness ; useful for progress. Whatever is useful for either 
of these is right : whatever is destructive of these is 
wrong ; with the general qualification that the higher 
usefulness, in case of any conflict of duties, always takes 
precedence over the lower. 

It now becomes the task of the superior members of 
the higher races so to organize society that each in- 
dividual may as speedily and safely as possible pass 
these successive stages. They may be roughly classi- 
fied as follows : — 

1. The non-moral, in which impulses are obeyed and 
immediate gratifications are sought, with no question 
as to whether they are useful or injurious. This stage 
of social existence corresponds to that of early child- 
hood. 

2. The stage of physical morals, — the unconscious 
result of evolution. In this stage, that which is useful 
and agreeable is done without reflection. This corre- 
sponds to the morality of the pointer and the hound in 
Darwin's famous example. 

3. The stage of conventional and imitative morals, in 
which utility is made an empirical test. The fortunate 
results of right conduct are noted, the actions which 
seem to have served those who have attained a higher 
mode of life are imitated, and moral codes are accepted 
on authority. This corresponds to the use of logarithms 
by those who could not calculate the tables. 

4. Rational morals, the result of observation and re- 
flection, of discrimination and choice of the principles 
which tend to produce the best results within the con- 
ditions furnished by the existing environment. This 
corresponds to natural science and philosophy. 
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5. Creative morality. In this stage, man conceives 
an ideal order of moral progress, nowhere provided 
for in any existing conditions, and sets himself to cre- 
ate a new environment, adapted to the ideal order 
which he intends to establish. This corresponds to 
nothing else in human life, for it is itself the consum- 
mate flower of moral progress. 

When the superior races attempt to superintend the 
passage of the whole human family through these suc- 
cessive stages of progress, the question will arise 
whether to adopt the method of nature, to let those 
survive who can, and let those perish who must, leav- 
ing the sifting of materials to the law of natural selec- 
tion. There are those who are ready to announce this 
as the scientific method. But, judging from any scien- 
tific knowledge which we have, we must say that Nat- 
ure is brutal in her methods and merciless in the 
execution of her penalties. Human society, attempt- 
ing to imitate the methods which have been employed 
in shaping the earlier course of human evolution, 
would become an enlightened but savage barbarism. 
The better conclusion must be that Nature needs to 
be corrected, seconded, supplemented, by the rational 
foresight of the best endowed members of the race. 
To natural selection must be added rational selection. 

The two criteria which we are now to contrast with 
each other are briefly these : The one, that the highest 
end of action which any man can conceive is so to 
live that he and others may enjoy the greatest attain- 
able amount of happiness. The other is that the high- 
est conceivable end of action is so to live that both 
the unit and the mass of society shall constantly 
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advance from the lower to the higher stages of mental 
and moral evolution, if necessary, without regard to 
consequences of pain and pleasure, extrinsic or intrin- 
sic. Now, it is undoubtedly true that the course of 
human life has been such that there is established 
a strong conviction that progress and pleasure go 
together, and will ultimately be concomitant in every 
case. But it is also clear that the two are separable 
in thought, that they are often separated in experience ; 
and it is doubtful whether this earth can ever furnish 
the conditions of their unbroken harmony. 

Among the great merits of Mr. Spencer's theory are 
theaa: that it is founded upon the earth, among the 
lowest elements of our nature, in the lowest stages of 
its evolution ; that it deals with facts, and discloses 
many of the right relations between the facts ; that it 
makes morality a practical affair, and appeals to the 
common sense of mankind for its sanctions; that its 
standard is not too high ; and, above all, that it makes 
the happiness of mankind a chief right and duty. For 
the majority of mankind, the acceptance of the doc- 
trine in its present form would require a vast advance 
over their present moral conceptions. But the moral 
progress of the world does not depend upon the slow 
attainment of the many, but the swift advance <rf the 
few; and the great defect of the doctrine is that it 
does not adequately provide for those who are to lead 
the moral progress of the future. If this doctrine 
should be accepted, and no higher elements admitted, 
my general impression is that moral evolution will pro- 
ceed along the path which is marked out by pains and 
pleasures, and that men, becoming convinced that the 
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most agreeable course must, on the whole, be the best 
course, they will attempt to keep pace with their fel- 
lows, — to enjoy what they enjoy, to dislike what they 
dislike, to avoid the sufferings which devotion td unat- 
tainable moral ends always inflicts upon individuals and 
communities, and to evade what will be considered the 
abnormal struggles by which sainthood and heroism 
have made the processes of evolution unnecessarily 
painful. Visions of the unattainable ideal will give 
way to the practical demands of a peaceful industrial- 
ism, aiKl thenceforth human life upon this earth will 
proceed to develop its possibilities by the slow evolu- 
tion of a society in which each will be so fitted to his 
environment that it will be impossible for any one to 
be much better or much worse than his fellows. All 
pain, sorrow, and irksome toil which human wisdom 
can foresee and prevent will be eliminated from human 
life ; and for what will be left that is disagreeable, — the 
unavoidable results of accident, imperfect knowledge 
of natural forces, and the occurrence of death by old 
age, — these, being clearly inevitable, will demand a 
new adjustment of the emotions, in order that painful 
sensations may not continue to cause perturbations of 
the moral sense. This general impression has been 
confirmed by reflection. 

The statement that the production of pleasure is the 
highest motive of moral action in any society which 
has ever existed upon the earth, or which at present 
can exist, is a reversal of the verdict of the common 
sense and the common conscience. Sainthood, hero- 
ism, consecration to duty, and whatever words are 
used to describe the highest phases of human attain- 
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ment lose their popular meaning when the production 
of pleasure is made the sole end of virtue. Ever since 
history began, those who by common consent are re- 
garded as the moral leaders of the race have been men 
and women who have neglected the instinct which 
taught them to seek their own pleasure, and have con- 
lerred the greatest benefits on the race by persistently 
neglecting the alleged source of human progress, and 
have enjoined this neglect upon those for whom they 
have sacrificed themselves. It is true their course has 
sometimes tended towards a perilous asceticism ; but 
between the two perils — asceticism on the one hand 
and epicureanism upon the other — the common judg- 
ment has been that the latter was the more dangerous 
and the more immoral. 

The desire to produce a superior race of men and 
women must often lead to the deliberate sacrifice of 
pleasure. The hero has been described as " one who 
voluntarily endures labor and suffering for the sake of 
a good cause." The highest form of heroism is seen 
in the case of an individual who stands far above the 
multitude, and sees in himself and them possibilities of 
excellence which they do not see. They may be happy 
and contented. He sees that to tell them what he 
knows, and stimulate them to make the progress which 
will advance them to his own stage of evolution, will 
bring to them disturbance of their mutual relations, 
will break the continuity of their lives, will destroy 
their accustomed pleasures, will unfit them for their 
social environment, and bring upon himself reproach, 
as one who stirreth up strife. But he will make the 
experiment nevertheless, although he may not be able 
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to foresee the issue in happiness. He would make the 
experiment, although it were impossible to determine 
whether this planet of ours is capable of sustaining the 
superior race of men and women which can be. created 
in imagination. 

No one can scientifically prove that men are happier 
than monkeys. No one can prove that the total 
amount of happiness upon this earth has been in- 
creased by the emergence of man from the brute con- 
dition. No one can prove that the surplus of pleasure 
is greater in the lives of the handful who are the flower 
of civilization than in the lives of the multitude who 
only fulfil the conditions of a physical equilibrium and 
a balance of vital functions. Pleasures of a higher 
order have been introduced, but more exquisite pains 
rise up to match them. The course of progress in its 
higher aspects has always been attended with labor, 
peril, pain, difficulty ; and these have not been tokens 
of wrong, but signs of growth,— the labor-pains of 
progress. 

We may admit (what Mr. Spencer asserts) that in all 
the lower stages of life pain and pleasure are guides 
to those actions which sustain and prolong life ; that 
pleasure stimulates the vital functions, while pain de- 
presses them ; that the avoidance of pain and the in- 
crease of pleasure are legitimate and satisfactory ends 
of endeavor in the great majority of cases ; and that 
the pursuit of these ends results in progress from the 
indefinite, incoherent, and monotonous acts of the lower 
stages of life to the definite, coherent, and diversified 
actions of the higher forms of vitality. If this were 
all, and if the process were continued without inter- 
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ruptioa after rational existence was established, we 
might accept the theory that pleasure is the guide to 
action without a question. But a difficulty arises when 
we observe that pleasure and pain, which are such 
trusty guides in lower stages of life, become less and 
less so in the higher. The case is this: Ever since 
man emerged from the brute condition, he has found 
himself more and more at odds with the forces which 
surround him. As he makes moral and intellectual 
progress, the derangement becomes more complete. 
Every step he takes in advance discloses new diffi- 
culties, introduces him to new pains, demands the sac- 
rifice of some pleasures, the control of others, and the 
postponement of others. He comes into a moral en- 
vironment where to obey the instinct which once 
guided him safely is to invite moral ruin ; and this 
state of things he sees does not draw near its close, 
but rather there opens before him a career of indefinite 
length, in which the course of progress must be sus- 
tained, not by passive yielding to the influences which 
play upon him, but by conquering for himself a place 
worthy his powers, and keeping it, spite of all threats 
of pain or attractions of pleasure. 

The great achievement of the rational man is not 
adapting himself to the environment in which he finds 
himself. Savages have done that as successfully as 
civilized men. The great achievement of the saint, 
the hero, the sage, is in creating derangement by rising 
above and becoming unsuited to his social environ- 
ment, and then falling to work to create a new envi- 
ronment. The rational powers survey the field of 
human action and the course of human progress ; and 
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perceiving that all along that course the field is strewn 
with the wrecks which indicate the waste of the finest 
products of human life, cast off and destroyed in the 
effort of man to live the healthy life of a brute, they 
declare that these fine, fragile, perishable elements are 
best, with all their pains and perils, and they deter- 
mine that they shall remain, and that a new environ- 
ment shall be created, in which they shall at last be 
safe. That, if such a course of action be continued, 
it will end in pleasure, no moralist denies. The ques- 
tion is whether, in striving for that high good, the 
civilized man is guided by a calculation of pains and 
pleasures or by some other motive. If, during all his- 
toric time, the derangement of the guidance by sensa- 
tions and emotions has continued, if it still continues, 
and is likely to continue for a time of which no one 
can foresee the end ; and if, so long as this derange- 
ment continues, pleasure and pain are not, and cannot 
be, direct guides of action in all cases, as it is clear 
they cannot, then there must be some other rule of 
life by which mankind has been and is to be guided. 
Pain and pleasure no doubt have been sufficient guides 
for those who have survived, but they have certainly 
failed in the case of those who perished. This objec- 
tion would be of no weight, if those who survived were 
always the best, and those who perished were always 
the worst. But this is true neither in the lower nor the 
higher stages of development. The law of natural selec- 
tion which preserved the Hottentot and destroyed the 
Greek needs amendment in the interest of the higher 
products of evolution. 

So far as we can judge^ in the light of any scientific 
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knowledge we now have, the existence of man upon 
this earth is an accident, the emergence of civilized 
man from the savage condition is an accident, the con- 
tinuance of human society upon this planet is not yet 
assured, and the maintenance of any desirable rate of 
progress will depend upon the skill with which man 
secures himself against possible and very probable con- 
tingencies in which all the gains of the past will be 
threatened. During the eternity which lies behind us, 
the material of which our solar system is composed 
may have been shaped into the form of planets capable 
of supporting life millions of times. How many times 
it has been barren of intelligent life, we may not at- 
tempt to say. But, among the myriads of worlds, one 
world counts for no more than the dust in the balance. 
Tennyson might have written, — 

And finding that of fifty worlds 
She often brings but one to bear, 

and it would have been as true of worlds as of seeds. 
The most ardent advocates of the doctrine of evolution, 
holding that life was spontaneously generated, admit 
that the process cannot now be repeated, and that, if 
the fortunate moment in the life of the planet when 
that generation was possible had passed, the earth 
would have gone on its way, from its birth to its final 
catastrophe, barren as a granite boulder. Man alone 
among the primates, at the fortunate moment when it 
was possible, lifted himself out of the grooves in which 
the rest of the brute creation seems doomed to run its 
course to the end of terrestrial history. But there is 
no absolute scientific reason why the highest inhabi- 
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tants of the earth should not have been monkeys or 
apes, and not men. Suppose in that hypothetical 
Lemuria now lying beneath the Indian Ocean, in which 
Sclater supposes mankind to have originated, an army 
of gorillas had overwhelmed these human creatures, 
not yet fairly on their legs, as the Goths and Vandals 
invaded Rome : what scientific reason have we to sup- 
pose the catastrophe might not have been fatal and 
final? 

The monuments of the prehistoric world are the 
fossil remains of extinct races. Since history began, 
we see evidences of the same profusion of resources 
and the same indifference to waste, and the wholesale 
destruction of the best results of evolution. Elabo- 
rate civilizations have been evolved, and recklessly 
destroyed. The earth is strewed with the ruins 
of glorious empires. Cambodia, India, Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Mexico, Peru, to say nothing of the lost Atlan- 
tis, witness to the indifference of Nature. There are 
not wanting signs that this barbaric display of wealth 
will not continue forever; and that now at last the 
opportunity is offered — which being missed, will not 
return — for rational man to take into his own hands 
the completion of this terrestrial evolution, which can 
advance no further without his well-considered and 
energetic co-operation. 

Mr. Spencer says that the sense of moral obligation 
is a sign of the unfitness of certain functions for their 
work ; and he prophesies that, as moralization advances, 
the sense of obligation will fade away. This state- 
ment is true, as a fact of experience, but only of such 
low forms of moral obligation as imply an unwilling 
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assent to the claims of morality. The sense of moral 
obligation is the sign not of organic imperfection nor 
of functional incapacity. It is a measure of the great 
tasks which men of developed moral constitution set 
for themselves. It is true that there is a sliding scale 
of duties, and that the tendency is for the sense of 
obligation to pass on from lower to higher forms 
of duty; but the sense of obligation deepens and 
strengthens as it passes. That one should think he 
can foresee a time when man upon this earth shall be 
so adjusted to his environment that there will be no 
new adjustments to make, and no new moral realms to 
conquer, indicates a moral system without an ideal ; 
and it sets the ends of human progress so near and 
so low that to accept it seems to me equivalent to 
a full surrender of that which has been the highest 
source of all human aspiration. When rational man 
at last comprehends the terms of the problem he is to 
solve, and accepts the trust which is put into his hands, 
he has choice of two methods : the one, to make pain 
and pleasure his guides to the action which will com- 
plete the process of evolution ; the other, to secure the 
progress at all hazards, trusting that the pleasure will 
follow. 

The final and fatal objection to the acceptance of 
pleasure as a standard of conduct is that pleasure can- 
not be made the direct object of action, either by the 
individual for himself or by society at large, without 
moral danger. We need not discuss the point. All 
experience shows that he who makes pleasure the su- 
preme end of personal endeavor invites moral deteriora- 
tion without attaining his end. 
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They who have done most for their fellows and them- 
selves have not been guided by pleasure in any form. 
They have accepted it as a welcome concomitant to 
their high purpose, — to improve the quality of human 
life. That object can always be made the direct end of 
endeavor. It is safe to say, Do that which tends to im- 
prove the quality of your life, and pleasure will follow. 
It is not safe to say. Do that which is agreeable, proxi- 
mately or remotely, and the quality of your life will im- 
prove. That is to say, one rule may be applied directly 
to the life, and the other cannot. 

The contrast between the two rules of life can be 
brought out in no better way than by applying them in 
a case of Mr. Spencer's choosing. He imagines a ten- 
ant farmer, a Liberal, whose landlord is Conservative. 
If the tenant votes with his landlord, he will keep his 
farm, and add to the prosperity of his family ; but he 
will deny his principles, injure his party, and perhaps 
change the balance of power in the State. If he votes 
according to his principles, he will do a slight good to 
the State (in case he is on the right side) ; but he will 
lose his farm, and may be unable to feed his children. 
Mr. Spencer goes on balancing the relative advantages 
of each course of action, and closes with these remarka- 
ble words : " Admitting, then, that it is wrong to act in 
a way likely to injure the State, and admitting that it 
is wrong to act in a way likely to injure the family, we 
have to recognize the fact that in countless cases no 
one can decide by which alternative courses the least 
wrong is likely to be done.'' To such a strait is a 
great man of severe morality reduced by the logical 
necessities of his system. Apply the other rule, and 
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the uncertainty disappears at once. If every interest 
and advantage for himself, his family, and the State 
seem to be on one side, and on the other there is noth- 
ing but the honor of that solitary tenant farmer, still 
the duty would be clear. It would be better for Eng- 
land, better for his family, better for himself, that he 
should be driven from his home, be reduced to beggary 
and die of starvation, rather than to allow himself to be 
turned back in the course of his development, and re- 
trace his steps toward the brute from which he came ; 
and that judgment is in accordance with the decision 
which would be instantly made by Mr. Spencer if the 
case were his own, and it reveals that which, con- 
sciously or otherwise, is made the standard of action by 
all high-minded men. 

There is one possible objection which may be made. 
We do not know what will tend to progress, any more 
than we know what will increase the total amount of 
happiness. I do not think that objection will be 
seriously made by any one who considers the question. 
Certainly, no evolutionist can be allowed to make it. 
The perception of the law of evolution implies some 
accurate knowledge of the details of evolution. A wise 
man may be unable in any given case to say which is 
happier, a brute or a man ; but he is no man who can- 
not see that man is superior to the brute. Men of very 
ordinary capacities, who could not by any possibility 
judge concerning the relative happiness of a savage 
and a saint, will be able not only to perceive the differ- 
ence in the quality of their lives, but to trace with con- 
siderable accuracy the degrees of excellence which 
separate them. 
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At this point, one great merit of Mr. Spencer's sys- 
tem deserves to be mentioned with especial commenda- 
tion. He does not make social needs the measure of 
individual obligations. The doctrine that all duties 
are social duties seems to me in philosophy a blunder 
of the first magnitude, and in practice a source of 
unmeasured moral danger. The logical results are 
tyranny and communism. Social duties are paramount 
only in a barbarous state of society ; and success in the 
effort to make them the supreme law of individual con- 
duct can have but one issue, — the reduction of the 
individual to social bondage. Liberty is the result of 
the protest of the individual. So long as the existence 
or peace of any society is threatened by rival and an- 
tagonistic societies, the right of the unit to make the 
most of himself must be held in abeyance ; but, when 
once peace is established, the unit begins to claim his 
right to go on in the course of progress which will con- 
duce to the acquirement and permanent possession of 
the means of individual development. Therefore, the 
demand for liberty is made. But the unit is associated 
with other units claiming the same right. It is seen 
that each can secure his own development only when 
he is protected in his course of progress, and the idea 
of justice is perceived and applied. Justice is done 
when the individual claims are so adjusted that each 
may secure his own betterment without interfering 
with the advancement of his fellows. Complete justice 
is done only when each individual is permitted to ex- 
ercise his three primary rights, — the right to live, the 
right to be happy, the right to development. But, lib- 
erty and justice being established as the result of the 
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individual protest, the bond of social cohesion would 
not exist, were it not for the unfolding of the brutish, 
gregarious instinct of sympathy into the sentiment of 
love. The transition took place when a mother began 
to love her offspring. The love of the human mother 
for her infant child founded the home. The affections 
developed in the home expanded into the wider rela- 
tions of the tribe, which were at first blood relations. 
From this grew the patriotic love of the nation, out of 
which has finally emerged the enthusiasm of humanity. 
When the unit begins to feel the pull of this social 
bond, he thinks of himself as no longer merely a unit, 
but as a member of that larger unit, that vast organ- 
ism, which we call humanity; and he thinks of his 
own progress as a contribution to the completion of 
a grander work, — the progress of humanity. A neces- 
sary result of this perception is the acceptance of the 
duty of aiding in the improvement of every other indi- 
vidual who is also a part of this whole, — humanity. If 
this perception were universal, and all individuals regu- 
lated their lives according to it, the social duty and the 
individual duty would become identical. But this ideal 
state never has existed, does not exist, and will not be 
established within any time which can be estimated. 
Meanwhile, because nowhere is social order established 
in accordance with the ideal law of society, the individ- 
ual claims and maintains the right to resist society 
whenever it demands his degradation or checks his 
progress. He may resist, he may bdlt, he may emi- 
grate and set up for himself, casting off allegiance to 
all existing society, in accordance with the highest 
moral law. Upon this principle the republic is founded ; 
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and the claim of equality of all men is enforced, with 
the knowledge that equality of right includes inequality 
of mental and moral condition, and of the means of 
maintaining whatever superiority of condition the indi- 
vidual can achieve under the law of equal liberty and 
impartial justice. The denial of this law leads to tyr- 
anny and to communism : to tyranny, when the claim 
is made that the strongest and the wisest have the 
right to restrict every individual who, in the attempt to 
exercise his three primary rights, disturbs the equilib- 
rium of society. It has happened, therefore, that some 
of the advocates of the doctrine of social evolution 
have become the stoutest defenders of European des- 
potism. When the claim is made by society that the 
interests which are held in common must always be 
paramount, the issue is communism. This, in its most 
offensive and dangerous form, is the declaration that 
all duties are social duties, and all rights social rights. 
It follows, of course, that the individual must be com- 
pelled to make all his gains contribute to the common 
stock of advantages, to be equally shared by all mem- 
bers of society. He may not use his talents, skill, 
superior industry, or more circumspect frugality to 
promote himself to a position of superior comfort, 
happiness, or the attainment of a more rapid rate of 
progress. Hence logically result trades-unions,, en- 
forced strikes, limited hours of labor, equalization of 
wages, and the denial of the right of the individual 
to work when he pleases, for whom he pleases, so 
long as he pleases, and for any rate of compensation 
which he may think it proper to demand and can get. 
It was the claim of the individual to the exercise of 
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his proper rights which established marriage, built the 
walls of the home, founded the State, erected the 
church, and inaugurated the generous rivalries of 
rational evolution. As this claim is denied, naturally 
enough the church, the State, the family, begin to fall ; 
and the attempt is made to re-establish barbarism under 
the forms of civilization. 

At the beginning of this paper, religion was ruled 
out of the discussion, becaXise morals and religion are 
products of unlike instincts, emotions, and perceptions. 
Each has an origin, a history, and an object of its own. 
It will be a great gain to unity of thought, unity of 
moral purpose, and harmony of moral action, if morals 
can be shown to have a natural basis upon which, inde- 
pendent of all religious conceptions, atheists, agnostics, 
theists, and Christians may heartily agree to stand and 
work together. But, while I am ready to maintain that 
a great impetus to moral progress is to be given by a 
recognition of this fact, I am not blind to the other fact, 
— that without an issue in religion the theory and prac- 
tice of morals must continually lead men and women of 
the highest attainments up to a stage of life where they 
will see clearly, not the consummation of human hopes 
and the perfect result of human endeavor, but rather 
where they will see, as it never could have been pos- 
sible before, what contrasts Nature can furnish when 
she puts the best terrestrial achievement which ever 
has been, or ever can be possible, by the side of the 
hope which inspired it ; when she offers to hope, love, 
pity, reverence, the gratifying rewards of a peaceful 
industrialism, and bids them fold their shining wings 
and stop the pulses of their eager aspiration, lest they 
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wound themselves with useless beatings against the 
iron walls of the unknown and unknowable. 

This course of progress which man now undertakes, 
with the alternatives before him, progress or destruc- 
tion, leads by inexorable law up to the stage where 
man's expanded powers demand an open way toward 
knowledge, opportunities, and achievements which can 
be obstructed by no obstacles, and successfully closed 
by no event. No man can acquire the magnanimous 
spirit of the higher morality without being brought 
again and again, in his striving, to the place where he 
will see how all common duties and weary drudgeries 
would instantly be *' written large" — if he could feel 
the power of an endless life, and the re-enforcement of 
an Almighty will, guiding the faltering steps of human- 
ity to the perfect issues of absolute righteousness and 
peace. He will feel the need and see the grandeur of 
such a conception, although he may feel himself com- 
pelled in honest doubt to put away the too seductive 
and tormenting vision. 

I have already said that religion will not change 
the quality of human duties. But to say that the ex- 
pansion of the terrestrial horizon and the extension 
of the terrestrial perspective would add nothing to 
the zeal, the courage, and the content with which 
mankind pursues its good is to deny the record of his- 
tory and experience. To suppose that religion can 
perish and morality reach its highest evolution is a 
reversal of all known laws of living. My conclusions 
may be summed up in one sentence: The course of 
human life upon this earth has been such that man- 
kind has been led to love his life, and defend it ; has 
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enjoyed his life, and labored for happiness in it ; has 
seen the opportunity and undertaken the duty of en- 
larging his life, multiplying its resources, improving 
the quality of his powers, and of seeking constantly 
for higher incentives to action for nobler ends ; and 
that by this course of living progress he has been 
brought to contemplate the limit of terrestrial life and 
the bounds of human desire, with a distinct longing for 
that unbounded life, unbroken happiness, and unlimited 
progress which this earthly life can suggest, but can- 
not supply. 



X. 



THE NATURAL MEANING OF THE WORD 

"OUGHT."* 

There is no word more familiarly used than the 
word Ought. No word is better understood ; and yet 
there is, perhaps, no one of which the signification is 
more hopelessly confused, whenever moralists attempt 
to show its origin and proper use. The doctrine of 
evolution has thrown much light upon the questions 
of ethics ; but the analysis of the word, which is the 
symbol of the most binding of all obligations, is not 
yet so complete that one may not hope to assist in set- 
ting the facts of our experience in their proper order. 
Whenever that is done, the word Ought will explain 
itself. 

Mr. Darwin has done more than any man of our 
times to popularize the natural history of morals. But 
the protests heard from men who are not bigots show 
that he has not always used the word Ought in its nat- 
ural and highest meaning. For, the proof of the com- 
plete solution of the problems involved in that word 
will be that the scientific. explanation will exactly fit 
and account for the universal and popular use of ethi- 

* Written ten yean ago. Although superseded in part by the later discussions of 
Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethicsy the essay is printed as written, because it relates to 
miaconceptions still current among the multitude who accept the doctrine of Evolution 
without discrimination. 
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cal terms. It may suggest higher meanings than the 
common usage does, but it will not contradict the 
common usage. So long as philosophers assert one 
thing, and the people say they mean another, there 
must be something less than a complete explanation. 
For, when the people say " You ought," they have no 
difficulty in making themselves understood. 

Before attempting to define the word under con- 
sideration, a brief examination of Darwin's theory will 
reveal this discrepancy between the popular use and at 
least one formal explanation, and bring us to the point 
where further examination will be in order. 

Darwin's theory of the evolution of the ethical con- 
stitution of man, taken as an explanation of that which 
it really explains, is the most satisfactory suggestion 
yet offered. And that which it exactly explains is this ; 
namely, it shows how men came to be what they were, 
when, for the first time, it was possible for them to be 
moral beings. It shows what causes wrought in man 
for the evolution of the first and lowest order of ethical 
sentiments, — those which tend to safety and comfort. 
After that, it ceases to be an explanation, because 
it omits the higher meanings of moral obligation. 
According to this theory, when the human animal be- 
gins to be a man, he has true instincts of the social 
order. In the long and fierce struggle for existence 
which preceded his emergence from the mass of the 
brute creation, as a being of a higher order, the neces- 
sities of his condition had eliminated those who would 
not cling to one another, love one another, and fight 
for one another. When Reason first reviews the forces 
at her command, she finds in man certain social im- 
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pulses, which have come she does not know whence, 
which work by a law that she cannot explain, but which 
have the force of a law of Nature. They are so strong 
that to be cut off from one's fellows is the most terrible 
punishment we can imagine. By reflection, one learns 
that this permanent social instinct tends to safety and 
happiness. But fierce and imperative transient desires 
war against the permanent and beneficent social im- 
pulse. Therefore, one learns to control the cravings of 
hunger, thirst, wrath, lust, and whatever outbreak of 
his sensual nature tends to disturb the harmony in 
which he must live with his fellows if he is to live at 
all. In this struggle, the beginnings of virtue appear. 
Up to this point, Darwin's theory seems to be im- 
pregnable. But, if human progress should go on with- 
out interruption, according to this law, the state of 
society and the kind of morals which would be the re- 
sult would probably lack some of the elements which 
are now connoted by the word Ought in its higher 
uses. In time, a community of men and women obey- 
ing the social impulsie, until it became a fixed and un- 
changeable instinct, would so adjust their relations that 
there would be a stable equilibrium of forces, and the 
community would be at peace. There are indications 
that many thousands of years ago, in Egypt and on the 
plains of Central Asia, there were nations who lived so 
long in a state of unbroken tranquillity that even the 
names of wild beasts and weapons of war dropped 
from their vocabularies. This theory will account for 
such an episode in the history of man. It will account 
also for such Islands of the Blessed as Wallace found 
in the secluded recesses of the Malay Archipelago. It 
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accounts for the paradise which the " Mutineers of the 
Bounty " and a band of savages made for themselves at 
Pitcairn's Island. After they had passed through the 
first stage of mutual hatred and destruction, in which 
seven out of nine mutineers and all the savage men 
were murdered, the survivors, with the women and 
children, settled down to peace. Those who could not 
live together in peace killed each other. Then, dur- 
ing fifty years of absolute seclusion from the world, 
the survivors shook themselves into stable moral equi- 
librium. 

The moral conceptions of such a people will be found 
to answer very accurately to the definitions of Darwin. 
Whatever tends to perpetuate this monotone of bliss 
will be promptly and instinctively done, with no care 
or question whether it be right or wrong by any higher 
standard than this one of social stability and prosperity. 
The queen bees kill their fertile daughters. The un- 
married females kill their unproductive brother drones. 
Under like conditions, men and women would do the 
same, with no thought of wrong-doing, because the 
social instinct tends not to righteousness, but to safety 
and comfort. 

Now, this social instinct has its place and function ; 
but in morals it has not the highest function. In a 
community where it is the highest law, a righteous man 
would instantly incur deadly peril. With his higher 
law and his higher ideal, he brings not more peace, but 
a sword. He introduces discord ; he destroys the 
equilibrium of social forces. The time for him is not 
ripe. The most dangerous man in any community, so 
far as peace is concerned, is a man who has convictions 
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of duty, and is willing to sufiEer for them and to allow 
others to suffer for them. The common practice 
hitherto — and, on Darwin's theory strictly carried out, 
the justifiable practice — has always been to put such 
men to death to save the peace of the community. 
The righteous man, with a higher ideal, who wars 
against the permanent social impulse of the commu- 
nity, is suppressed, just as the transient warring im- 
pulses of the individual are, and for precisely the same 
reason. In brief, then, the social instinct, acting as 
the leading impulse, is competent to evolve a social 
state so fixed and permanent that without painstaking 
or conflict one can have ample protection in the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, so 
far as they depend upon external, physical, and social 
relations, and are compatible . with the predominant 
desires of the community to which he belongs. But 
this does not cover all the possible suggestions of the 
word Ought, and therefore cannot be a complete expla- 
nation. In this case, as in many others, we find that 
the problems of ethics have been made needlessly diffi- 
cult by confounding the different senses of the word 
Ought, and disregarding the plain fact of experience, 
that it is not exclusively used to express moral rela- 
tions or to point out moral obligations. It has its 
natural, common, and varied meanings, which often do 
not even suggest that which in common use we call a 
"duty"; e,g,, Darwin says, "We hardly use the word 
* ought' in a metaphorical sense when we say hounds 
ought to hunt, pointers to point, and retrievers to re- 
trieve their game. If they fail thus to act, they fail 
in their duty, and act wrongly." This statement is not 
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only true, but it is true in the popular use of the word. 
Men constantly use the word in precisely this sense, 
which is not at all metaphorical. And yet to such a 
case, stated as parallel with the higher exhibitions of 
morality, the average common sense instantly takes 
exception. "We cannot tell what is wrong in the 
definition," unlearned men might say ; " but that is 
not what we mean when we talk about the law of 
moral obligation." The defect in the statement seems 
to be that a word which may be used indifferently to 
express moral or non-moral meanings is used in a moral 
sense to distinguish a non-moral relation. The word 
applies, but the sense does not. Some attention given 
to this point may help to clear our ideas and define our 
definitions. 

The Ought of common speech always implies an ine- 
quality between the actual condition, function, or rela- 
tions of some person or thing and certain other better 
or best condition, function, or relations of that person 
or thing. When we can use the sign of equality be- 
tween the terms which describe the actual and those 
which denote the ideal, or best conceivable, there is 
no room for the word Ought. When we can use the 
sign of inequality between the two terms, the relations 
are wrong; and something ought to be done. Some- 
thing is owed or ought. When we use the sign of 
equality, the relations are right. No duty is suggested 
nor any censure implied. This equation is made quite 
as freely in the case of things, where moral judgments 
are absolutely out of the question, as in the cases 
of persons, where the highest moral problems are in- 
volved, with this difference : in the case of things, no 
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duty is suggested; e,g,y a billiard-ball ought to be 
round, smooth, elastic, tough, having the centre of 
gravity at the intersection of its diameters. Let this 
description of the perfect or ideal billiard-ball be made 
one term of the equation ; let the other term be a de- 
scription of various kinds of balls, and we should con- 
demn, with strong feelings of dissatisfaction, wooden, 
glass, rubber, and composition balls, because compared 
with the ideal they are imperfect in some particular, 
and not what they ought to be. But, if the ivory ball 
furnish the second term of the equation, we experience 
a feeling of satisfaction in finding it to be what a bill- 
iard-ball ought to be. And yet nothing has been sug- 
gested which can be called a moral relation, although 
there is a slight hint of its possibility. 

In the case of the pointer and the hound, the use of 
the same terms involves a definite approach towards 
moral ideas. For in the case of things the ought ex- 
presses no necessity for action on their part, in order 
to reduce the discrepancy between the actual and the 
ideal. But the dog can do something. Therefore, if 
he refuse to fulfil the function which we call his duty, 
we blame him. If the retriever eat his bird, he is pun- 
ished, because he can be taught to know better. But, 
in this case, the slight suspicion of a moral relation be- 
tween the dog and his master is probably imported 
from the consciousness of the master, who knows that, 
if he were in the dog's place and should act as the dog 
does, he would be blamable. When one thinks of the 
relations between two dogs, the suggestion of moral 
obligation commonly disappears. 

These illustrations will certainly suffice to show that, 
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according to common custom, the proper use of the 
Ought does not always imply a moral relation. The 
broad meaning of the word, which includes the rela- 
tions of things as well as persons, is that, if so and so 
is to be or to happen, something else must be so and 
so. Even when we use the word in regard to human 
beings, it may have many meanings which are dis- 
tinctly non-moral ; for the meaning changes constantly, 
to fit the ideal relation which we have in mind and 
with which we compare the actual. Commonly, the 
standard of our judgment is not exhibited. Sometimes 
we are unconscious of it. Nearly always, the reason 
why we ought to be or to do is suppressed. But the 
sentence in which we express a moral judgment is 
never complete unless we show that whatever is to be 
or to be done must be or be done in order that some- 
thing else may be or be done. That something else 
is our standard of comparison. The Ought is nearly 
always an elliptical phrase. We say, for instance, — 
implying a reason which we may not give, — one ought 
to dress more richly or more plainly, that he ought to 
eat more or to eat less, to be more polite or less cere- 
monious, more kind or more stern ; that he ought not 
to lie, steal, or kill ; that he ought to be honest, benev- 
olent, just, and truthful. Ought is applied in each 
injunction in a different sense, and implies a different 
relation existing between the man as he is and the man 
as he would be in some character which in each case is 
implied, but not specified. These, certainly, are not all 
moral relations. But they have this quality in com- 
mon : they all imply that in his perfect relation to the 
character assigned to him at the time, and with which 
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he is compared, the sign of equality might be placed 
between the description of the actions, manners, or 
state of the individual in question and the actions, 
manners, and condition which befit the character with 
which he is compared. We use the same terms in 
regard to things, to express the same relations, but 
with this important difference: we hold the man re- 
sponsible^ because we attribute to him a power of 
choice and action. He can estimate the quality of 
existing relations, and his agency can modify them. 
Therefore, if they are not satisfactory, we hold him to 
account. 

To recur to the case of the billiard-ball. We may 
say of a particular ball, "This ball ought to be more 
smooth," etc. Our dissatisfaction with it may be 
strong, if it be very imperfect : still, we do not blame 
the ball. But, if the maker of it was paid the price 
of a perfect ball, the sense of dissatisfaction turned 
toward him may become intense moral reprobation, 
because he had entered into relations with us which 
implied the delivery of perfect work, and had the 
power to fulfil his contract. The failure of the ball to 
meet our expectation suggests no moral judgment: the 
failure of the man does ; and yet we use the Ought in 
regard to both with perfect propriety. 

The derivation of the word and constant usage agree 
with the explanation herein offered. The ought is 
the owed. The confusion of thought manifest in the 
attempts to answer the question, " Owed to whom or 
to what } " seems to be the result of an unnecessary 
attempt to set up an objective and absolute standard 
for obligations which are always relative to the mental 
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condition and environment of the subject of these 
obligations. The conscience never dictates specific 
duties. It simply says, *' Pay what thou owest." The 
reason estimates the value of the various relations 
which exist between a man and other beings and 
things, and shows what is wanting in his being or con- 
duct to make these relations perfect. Whatever is 
wanting in his being or conduct, that he owes. Con- 
science says, " Pay your debts," " Be true to your 
obligations." Under this definition, duties to God, 
duties to man, and duties to one's self fall into their 
proper places, and are defined by each man's belief as 
to the place he is fitted to fill in relation to all other 
beings and things. That is, in brief, the ideal of 
one's own highest function in any specific relation is 
the standard of moral obligation to that man in that 
relation. 

With this definition in mind, it may be worth while 
to proceed to a further criticism of the statement made 
by Darwin, and also to examine the theory which is 
nearest of kin ; namely, that utility is the test of morals. 
Darwin, perceiving the suspicion and taint of selfishness 
which have always hung about the doctrines of utili- 
tarianism, and intent upon offering an adequate and 
honorable solution of the problem, seems to push his 
interpretation into provinces of human thought and 
feeling where it ceases to be an explanation. He 
makes sympathy and the satisfaction of the social in- 
stincts the original elements and standards of the 
moral sense. But, as instincts, the social feelings are 
more powerful, not in high, but in low stages of society ; 
and the higher phases of the moral life never occur 
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until one has been emancipated from the blind impulses 
of an unreasoning instinct. Moreover, what he calls 
the " base principle of selfishness " has played an im- 
portant part in lifting mankind into the second stage 
of moral progress. It is when one perceives his power 
to be an individual, to act as an individual, to separate 
himself from the multitude, and raise himself above the 
common level that he becomes intellectually a man. 
The selfishness which forecasts, plans, and calculates 
is an indication of a higher order of intellect than that 
which makes its adjustments in accordance with the 
limitations of any instinct or impulse, however amiable 
and beneficent. One perceives that he may gain 
happiness, pleasure, personal gratification in many 
ways which do not, so far as he can see, tend to the 
advantage or to the detriment of the community. Hav- 
ing discharged his duty to the commonwealth in act- 
ing for the common safety and happiness, he is now at 
liberty to seek his own good in independent courses 
of action. The moment the imperious necessity of 
preserving society is relaxed, man finds that in the 
conflicts of savagery he has developed not one per- 
sistent instinct, but two : i. The social impulse to 
act with and for others, because it is both safe and 
agreeable ; 2. An instinct quite as imperious and quite 
as persistent, the impulse to seek his own, to get it 
by force, by contract, or by stratagem. This latter 
instinct is modified and restrained by the former until 
safety is secured. Then it sets up for itself, and even 
rebels when the social instinct is permanently antago- 
nistic to his private advantage. 

Out of the social instinct come community of goods. 
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community of marriage, a homogeneous society in 
which all things are held in common, and every man is 
rated to be as good as every other. Out of the selfish 
instinct come the law of property, the marriage of one 
to one, the acknowledgment of children, and distinc- 
tions of rank and caste. The social instinct holds all 
things in common for the common good. The impulse 
of individualism or selfishness segregates, selects, sets 
up barriers, and secures the possibility of attaining to 
unique excellence. This tyrannous communal instinct 
which levels inequalities, reduces diflEerences, crushes 
individualism, and creates society on a dead level of 
safe and good-natured mediocrity would never have 
broken up into such virtues as spring from the love of 
purity, truth, justice, and liberty, had not the instinct 
of the individual rebelled against the tyranny of a 
gregarious majority. Justice springs, not from a vol- 
untary concession, but from a protest and a demand. 
Liberty is not the issue of the social impulse, but of 
a resolute individual rebellion against it. After the 
necessity for cohering comes the right to fly apart. 
By the assertion of this principle, the bee-hive moral- 
ity gets its warning to vacate the premises. For the 
fertile daughters and unproductive drones will claim 
the right to have a voice in the matter. When they 
learn what is going on, they will protest and combine, 
and raise a clamor which will at last pierce even the 
deaf ears of the tyrannical majority. In some way, by 
force or by contract, men will get the right to seek 
their own advantage; and no morality will suit their 
case which does not make them a law unto themselves. 
But both the social instinct and the doctrine of utility 
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fail to cover all possible cases. Darwin's theory ex- 
plains the reproof of conscience in the case of a man 
who, obeying his strong impulse, has acted against the 
interests of society ; but it fails to account for its ap- 
proval in the case of him who transgresses the social 
law to take a higher course of action. The doctrine 
of utility accounts for the reproof of conscience in the 
case of the man who neglects his own highest good in 
submission to the demands of society; but it fails to 
account for its approval when he confers benefits upon 
society at his own cost or sacrifices his pleasure for 
the sake of his integrity. Had there never been any 
other occasion for the use of the words Ought, Duty, 
Obligation, than that furnished by the social instinct 
or the selfish impulse, the world would never have 
looked on in surprise and admiration while some hero 
separated himself from the horde of human beings doing 
what they wanted to do because they enjoyed it or 
found their advantage in it, and showed them the 
noblest sight the world ever saw, — a man doing that 
which he did not want to do, to his own mortal pain 
and peril, because it was right. That, certainly, is a 
stage above the duty of the pointer and the hound. 

The popular speech and the popular conception of 
virtue indicate the existence of some other standard of 
judgment. A virtue, in the vocabulary of the people, 
means not that which one does to satisfy his social in- 
stinct, transient or permanent, or his own calculation 
of utility, however refined. The essence of a virtue, 
in the popular meaning of the term, which needs to be 
accounted for, implies, not a natural, instinctive, and 
satisfying tendency or impulse, but a crossing of natu- 
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ral impulse, a ruling of natural tendencies, — something 
which costs one a struggle, and may lead him to accept 
privation and the loss for himself and for society of 
that which natural impulse would prompt them to seek. 
When the struggle ceases, and the life flows on natu- 
rally and easily, in accordance with the new law of 
action, we cease, by common consent, to call it a virtue. 
In this way, all cultivated men and women are con- 
stantly outgrowing virtues. But something more than 
the crossing of a natural impulse to seek one's own 
advantage and pleasure, or the advantage and pleas- 
ure of society, is necessary to constitute a virtue of 
the highest order. If one says "you ought" in order 
to get an advantage, or '' you ought " in order to se- 
cure your happiness, he does not suggest anything 
which must be done ; for one need not be happy unless 
he choose, nor work for his own gain unless he like. 
Other things consenting, the duty to act so that soci- 
ety may receive no detriment is an imperative obliga- 
tion ; but even this must give way if there be any 
question concerning the integrity of the individual who 
is to act. For the Ought of authority, which rises 
above the ordinary meanings of the Ought, which sug- 
gests expediency, prudential considerations, and selfish 
advantages, gets its sanction from the deep-seated con- 
viction of mankind that the duty of a man to be faith- 
ful to his ideal of the best to which he can attain is 
the highest law of his life. The plain deliverance of 
the moral and common sense of mankind is : i. That to 
seek one's own pleasure is proper, but not necessary ; 
2. That to enhance the happiness of others is an impor- 
tant duty, but one which may be set aside by other 
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considerations ; but, 3. That, when one has gained an 
idea of his best possibilities, he is under obligation, 
if necessary, to sacrifice every other personal interest, 
and even to put aside what would otherwise be duties, 
in order to be a man. The Ought in this case, as in 
all others, suggests a relation between the actual being 
and action and the highest conceivable being and ac- 
tion. But, in this case alone, the Ought has unvary- 
ing authority. In all other cases, we properly say, 
"You ought, etc., if you would do or be, etc., but you 
need not unless you choose." In the case, however, 
of the discovery of a relation between one's actual con- 
dition and action and the ideal of a man, the reason not 
only says, You must do so and so, if you would be a 
man, but the conscience also adds. And you have no 
other choice. That is to say, while there are count- 
less relative duties which continually change their form 
and the stress of obligation, there is but this one con- 
stant imperative which is the standard to which all 
other duties must conform, and by which they must 
shape themselves. The standard set up by the social 
instinct serves many a useful purpose. But it fails as 
a universal test, because an instinct is only a summing 
up of all past experience. It incites one to do what 
has always been done. The instinct looks backward : 
the ideal looks forward. The instinct is an epitome of 
the past : the ideal is a prevision of the future. Utility 
stands between the two, doing its useful work, count- 
ing chances, estimating advantages, and keeping heroes 
from being fools. 

There is no occasion for declaring war upon either 
of the doctrines discussed in this paper. As a general 
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rule, he who acts for the happiness of all acts rightly ; 
and he who prefers the useful to the useless cannot 
certainly be rightly blamed for that. Whatever tends 
to make men comfortable and happy helps them to 
attain to their best. But sometimes there are exigen- 
cies in the experience of mankind where the things 
which commonly tend to advantage and the satisfac- 
tion of laudable social impulses become a hindrance to 
moral and intellectual progress, and must be relent- 
lessly sacrificed. The retriever, to do his duty, has 
only to surrender himself to his hereditary instinct, 
and to the training which has become second nature 
to him ; while the man, in order to accomplish his high- 
est destiny, as he discovers by progressive experience 
what are the highest traits of his own nature, is com- 
pelled to unlearn his past lessons, to resist his heredi- 
tary impulses, and to reshape his instincts. He must 
create new likings, build up new antipathies, form 
better habits, and all this to such an extent that the 
life of an ardent disciple of the moral law will be a con- 
tinual warfare with the brute and the savage, which 
still hold their own within him, relics of the aborigi- 
nal forces which once wholly ruled his nature. The 
virtue of obedience to an instinct may characterize an 
unreasoning and irresponsible being. But, in a man, 
virtue is the result of his conscious effort to take up 
and carry on that process of evolution which, up to the 
time when he became conscious of his own powers 
and opportunities, was carried on by forces over which 
he had no control. As he looks backward, he sees 
some part of the progress from brute to man. He sees, 
also, that whatever was consciously done in violation 
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of the laws which were producing that progress was 
wrong, — that by it his nature was wrung. Looking 
forward, he sees before him a course of evolution far 
more grand than that which the past records ; and, com- 
paring himself as he is with himself as he may be, he 
accounts everything wrong which hinders himself or 
others in the attempt to attain the highest possible 
excellence. Whoever perceives the discrepancy be- 
tween himself and his possibility experiences dissatis- 
faction which is in kind like that which an artist feels 
when his finished work falls far below his ideal concep- 
tion, with the vast difference that, when the artist has 
failed to do his work well, he has the consciousness 
that he need not do it at all if he does not choose, while 
as to his duty as a man the ** must " is unconditional. 
Thackeray relates his experience in trying to be an 
artist when he thought painting was his vocation. 
When he saw the finished result of his best endeav- 
ors, his comment was, " What, that higgling ! " If he 
had been contemplating a failure of equal magnitude 
in his moral relations, his ejaculation would have been 
more emphatic. 

If the dog trained to hunting, and fond of it, should 
get the notion that it would be more suitable to his 
nature to stay at home, when the hunters were out, 
and turn the spit in the kitchen, that would be an idea 
of virtue such as never yet entered a dog's mind, but 
which in man is commonplace. Many a poet, philoso- 
pher, or artist has been driven, by the hard necessities 
attendant upon a moral purpose, to forsake the dearest 
pursuits of his choice, to give up the labors for which 
he was fitted by his instincts and tastes, and to take 
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part in the rough work of the world, in order to be 
faithful to his conception of what was implied by alle- 
giance to the demands of his own integrity. It is com- 
monly one's right to seek his own advantage and his 
own happiness, but it is his duty to seek his own per- 
fection. 

This account of the word Ought includes ample 
space for all the legitimate functions of the social 
instinct, and for the desire to seek one's own advan- 
tage. But it also indicates the working of a law of 
moral obligation which does not concern itself with 
any advantage, public or private, except as it may be 
incidental to all high endeavor and noble action. It 
shows how the reason and the conscience, when quick- 
ened by the impulses of love, take the social instinct 
up to a higher plane, and, instead of conferring upon 
the objects of affection satisfaction at any price, some- 
times inflict, upon both the lover and the loved, pain 
and sorrow, in order that the relations which exist be- 
tween them may become as perfect in fact as they are 
in possibility. It takes the element of selfishness out 
of the idea of self-culture, because it does not make 
one's self the object of action, and may even cause it 
to be regarded as of slight importance compared with 
the perfection of the relations into which it enters. 

The word Ought does not explain why one feels 
bound to absolute obedience to the moral law. It 
simply states a fact, that something is wanted or owed. 
No one has ever been able fully to explain the deep- 
seated sense of obligation which is expressed by the 
voice of conscience. No philosophy has ever been 
able to pierce the heart of that mystery which con- 
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ceals the relations between the mind of a man and the 
laws of the universe. The natural history of the prin- 
ciple of authority and the corresponding growth of the 
instinct of obedience may be written with some degree 
of accuracy. But why no one should feel at liberty to 
disregard the law which, being obeyed, will conduct 
him to the highest development of his nature, no one 
can fully explain. So far as we can explain it by natu- 
ral causes, we must attribute the sense of imperative 
obligation to the perception of the fact that, by the 
ordination of a higher power, man will find his self-re- 
spect, stimulus to his highest ambition, the approval 
of his reason, and the stable elements of peace when 
he sets fidelity to his ideal nature above all other con- 
siderations, and also that limits and courses are fixed 
for that nature, — on one side an open way and unlimited 
freedom, on all other sides limitation, obstruction, and 
loss. The Ought of moral obligation simply declares 
the necessity of taking that open way; and the laws 
of the universe enforce the obligation, and make the 
Ought imperative, by first impeding and then destroy- 
ing the men and nations who do not conform to it. 
One here meets in its most majestic form the mani- 
festation of the unseen power which rules the fortunes 
of the world. If we push our researches ever so far, 
the mystery of that presence and power must ever 
remain, to increase the awe and wonder with which 
men have always regarded the mandates of the moral 
law. 



XI. 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MORAL 
IDEAL AND THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 

The most characteristic and admirable fact in the 
moral history of the human race has been the presence 
of a moral ideal, which, transcending the power of 
immediate performance, has impelled men to exertion 
and progress through the pursuit of an unattainable 
excellence and the attempt at an impossible obedience. 
The fact which needs to be accounted for is that an 
ideal perfection, unlike anything common to the expe- 
rience of the men who have sought to achieve it, has 
been the most powerful incentive to virtue. Whence 
came that ideal ? Has it a history which can be 
traced.? Is it subject to the ordinary laws of human 
experience and growth ? or is it a mysterious and unac- 
countable vision of divine beauty, the result of some 
secret and supernatural communication between the 
soul of man and the primal source of being.? 

The two solutions of the problem offered by empiri- 
cism and transcendentalism are commonly supposed 
to be antagonistic to each other. The sharpest con- 
flicts of our time are, and are to be, the result of this 
supposed antagonism. The writer of this paper, hold- 
ing firmly to the belief that the universe expresses 
ideas, and that ideas always precede fonns, still con- 
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ceives the possibility of an explanation which will leave 
philosophers of both classes in full possession of defen- 
sible positions. The method of reconciliation seems 
to be indicated in any clear statement of the case. 
The empirical explanation, strictly limited, concerns 
the facts of experience, and no other. The transcen- 
dental explanation introduces factors which are not 
given in experience, and cannot be. He who ques- 
tions Nature by the first method cannot properly pass 
the limits of experience, either to affirm or deny. He 
can only tell what he finds or does not find within the 
limits prescribed for him by the conditions of his 
theory. He who adopts the second method, dealing 
with principles which transcend experience, must con- 
fine himself to such interpretations as may result from 
the exercise of the reason. 

The one investigator deals with transient facts ; the 
other, with enduring laws. They start from diflFerent 
principles, conduct research by different methods, have 
to do with totally diverse facts, and come to entirely 
distinct conclusions, — the one concerning the observed 
order of events, the other concerning the unseen prin- 
ciples which make the events possible. The empiri- 
cist, beginning with the sensations produced in himself 
by the visible and tangible universe, need not, of neces- 
sity, be a transcendentalist. But the transcendentalist, 
beginning where the outward universe ceases to be the 
subject of investigation, must either have begun as 
an empiricist or have had one for a coadjutor. For 
the system of thought which has no basis of accurate 
observation and experiment may, indeed, be mystical 
and transcendental ; but it cannot by one chance in 
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a million be true. The complete explanation must 
include the most exhaustive study of facts and the 
most thoroughly reasoned presentment of principles. 

In dealing, then, with the natural history of the 
moral ideal, one may properly treat it as a question of 
fact, and proceed by the method of experiment and 
observation to note the order and relations of facts as 
they are given in experience, without for a moment 
surrendering his right to reason concerning what must 
be beyond the screen of visible things. The idea of 
infinite space always follows the observation of terres- 
trial space. The notion of eternity is preceded by 
attempts to note the passage of time. In like manner, 
all transcendental conceptions of the Eternal Goodness, 
in the order of time, come after a somewhat protracted 
observation of human goodness. 

Experience also shows that, for all practical purposes 
of research and education, we make most rapid prog- 
ress when we regard the moral nature of man as a 
natural product of life, and investigate its antecedents 
and concomitants as we would watch the growth and 
trace the history of plants and animals. No new mode 
or improvement of life ever begins excepting after, 
or contemporaneous with, certain other ascertainable 
events which manifest themselves to us as causes. To 
learn what these causes are is to gain the power to 
arrange conditions in such a manner that the best may 
be preserved and the worst may perish. 

The diverse and varying moral standards of diflFerent 
ages and nations may be explained, if it can be shown 
that they are the result of laws similar to those which 
have wrought in the unequal distribution of plants and 
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animals throughout the world ; and they can be ex- 
plained in no other way. The diversities of sentiment 
in regard to marriage, for example, may be shown to 
coexist with certain peculiar social exigencies which 
are commonly beyond the control of the tribe whose 
institution is peculiar. Promiscuous marriage, polyan- 
dria, polygynia, and monogamy are found to exist under 
conditions peculiar to each. Change the conditions, 
and the institution changes, together with the senti- 
ment which supported it. Restore the conditions, and 
in time the corresponding institutions will return. By 
studying the experiments which, consciously or other- 
wise, human beings are making, we gain the power so 
to modify the conditions under which human life is 
conducted that we can generate any required virtue or 
vice. All schemes of philanthropy, education, and mis- 
sionary work are based upon this knowledge and expec- 
tation. The most mystical of philosophers must gain 
whatever practical power and influence he may have 
by the same methods as the most practical empiricist. 

With such an understanding of the relations of the 
contending theories, the writer makes an essay to trace 
the genesis of the moral ideal and its gradual purifica- 
tion, dealing with it solely as a product of human ex- 
perience, without entering into the question what prin- 
ciples, ideas, purposes, and final causes may lie back of 
the genesis of the human conscience in history. 

Man has now an ideal which cannot be realized, it 
may be, for thousands of years. If we may trust what 
seem to be most thorough investigations, made by such 
men as Tylor, Lubbock, McLennan, and Maine, there 
was a time when men had nothing worthy to be called 
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a moral ideal. They were utterly regardless of duties, 
and acknowledged the obligation only of such customs 
as related to their own comfort and safety. There was 
no respect for human life as such. To kill a man was 
no ofEence, unless he had some peculiar claim to fellow- 
ship. Marriage was first a practice, then a custom, 
and became a law, guarded by moral sanctions, only at 
an advanced stage of progress. Property, as strictly 
defined by the rights of the individual, is comparatively 
a modern distinction. It was a long step in advance 
when a person was distinguished from a things and pro- 
tected in his rights. After the distinction between 
right and wrong is fairly acknowledged, the conception 
of duty does not immediately surpass the easy perform- 
ance of the multitude. A few simple obligations, 
which are easily explained by the social instinct and 
the law of self-preservation, are shaped into a rule of 
conduct scarcely superior to the customary conduct of 
the members of the tribe. It in no sense corresponds 
to the moral ideal which haunts the conscientious mem- 
bers of modern society. 

Moreover, in the natural and undisturbed evolution 
of any homogeneous and isolated tribe or society, al- 
though some slight and steady progress will be made 
as experience reveals new needs and suggests new 
duties, the moral standard will not at any time greatly 
surpass the average moral capacity. For in one gener- 
ation the gain made by an individual or a nation will 
be well-nigh infinitesimal, and is easily adjusted to the 
increasing moral powers. In a community left undis- 
turbed for hundreds of generations, the progress made 
would be so slow that the discrepancy between the 
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ideal and the actual would not give rise to the struggle 
which so torments the modern conscience. China and 
Japan furnish remarkable examples of this law. 

Two such isolated nations would inevitably develop 
different types of morality ; and, so long as external 
conditions remained unchanged, there would be no 
apparent tendency to approach a common standard. 
Every nation, as it has emerged from barbarism to 
enter upon a course of enlightenment and progress, has 
brought with it a complete outfit of customs, the com- 
pacted results of its experience during immemorial 
ages. The more complete the isolation has been, the 
more peculiar its moral habits : e.g,y infanticide has 
been sanctioned by custom and by conscience. The 
sacrifice of the weak, the old, and the useless has been 
made a high religious duty. Lubbock says the only 
time he ever knew a member of one of the lower races 
to defend an act because it was right was when a 
young man was asked why he killed his mother. 

Immediately after two tribes or nations begin to 
communicate freely with each other, there begins a 
new process. Comparison of customs reveals two 
facts : first, that each has inherited modes of thought, 
feeling, and practice, which once had functions long 
since outgrown, useless survivals of ancient practices 
which have lost their meaning; secondly, that each 
has attained to some excellence which the other has 
missed. The progress which otherwise might take 
thousands of years is accelerated when each tribe is put 
into possession of the results of the other's experience. 
Each finds itself in some respects inferior and in some 
respects superior to the other. Each has something to 
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learn and something to abandon. But such changes, 
although seen to be desirable, are not easily made, even 
by highly civilized communities. The intellect and the 
conscience may command, but they find the active 
powers of mind and body slow to respond to new and 
unfamiliar obligations. They have been accustomed 
to modes of action slowly formed and transmitted for 
many generations, both by hereditary impulse and by 
the potent influence of tradition. All the emotions, 
social impulses, active habits of life, and judgments of 
fitness, propriety, and right, have been regulated by the 
old modes of thought. The old customs may be out- 
grown and inappropriate, the new duties may be ac- 
cepted and attempted ; but it is not therefore easy to 
root out the old and implant the new. 

We find, then, that, when two unlike races come into 
contact, out of their two unlike moral standards a 
third is created higher than either, and consequently 
above the capacity of either. Out of such commerce 
of moral ideas is born the moral ideal which transcends 
the experience and capacity of both the individual and 
his ancestors. If two such races, after mingling, could 
be left undisturbed for many ages, they would again 
attain to a condition of moral equilibrium. But many 
races clash, commingle, and bring into a common tra- 
dition their diverse philosophies, theologies, and ethics ; 
and after the barriers between the nations are once 
down there is no end to the disturbance created by 
the discrepancy which appears between the rapidly 
rising moral standard and an average capacity which 
is enlarged at a much slower rate. 

To add to the strain upon the awakened conscience 
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of the nations, there comes the most remarkable, and 
often the most perilous, event in the history of the 
race. By the working of a dimly comprehended law of 
hereditary influence, a person is born who unites in 
himself the scattered powers possessed by his ances- 
tors, the power to grasp the great thoughts and mag- 
nanimous sentiments which have flowed together out 
of the experience of many races, and not only to com- 
bine them in his thoughts, but also to illustrate them 
in his life. By the creative power of the imagination, 
he combines the separate features of tradition in one 
glowing ideal of duty, and in a commanding example 
of the possibility of realizing it in conduct puts the 
world to shame. He may say nothing which has not 
already been said, he may do nothing which has not 
been done, he may offer nothing absolutely new ; but 
the total effect of his life will be to widen the existing 
gulf between the ideal of the imagination and the real- 
ity of practice. All the great moral and religious 
leaders of mankind have done this ; and each historic 
religion can furnish at least one example in which the 
heterogeneous fragments of many broken traditions 
have been fused in the crucible of one glowing life, and 
re-presented to the world as a new and higher standard 
of conduct. At last, we have a moral ideal. It has 
arisen out of the needs of mankind. There has been 
formulated from experience a tradition of ethics which 
the imagination has transfigured and projected upon 
the screen of the future as the outline of the perfect 
man who is to be. 

At this point, we meet the most serious problem of 
ethics, the cause of all the bitterness which is infused 
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into the discussions concerning the empirical philos- 
ophy ; ue.y what to do with this moral ideal. Shall it 
be discredited as the product of a limited human expe- 
rience, and therefore of no authority in new conditions 
of life ? Or can it be established as a legitimate rule 
of conduct? While holding to the same facts of ex- 
perience, it is possible for two thinkers to come to 
precisely opposite conclusions. One may discredit 
the moral ideal altogether as a product of irrational 
powers, while another may accept it as the natural 
unfolding of laws which control all intelligent terres- 
trial life. 

The attempt to discredit the moral ideal may be 
made somewhat after this fashion : " You moralists talk 
of a moral law, an objective reality existing in the very 
nature of things ; and, so doing, you use words without 
meaning. You name a list of virtues, and cannot tell 
why they are virtues. Justice is one thing here, and 
another there. What you call honesty, another calls 
robbery; what you call virtue, another calls vice; 
and, as for your objective law of moral obligation, 
that is simply the sum total of all the prejudices and 
irrational sentiments which by ancestral influence have 
been imposed upon us. This earth being what it is, 
man is what he is. Had it been a different sort of 
world, he would have had a different kind of morality ; 
and now, as we rearrange the conditions of life in a 
rational way, we generate a new morality. We read 
the record in this way : The earth is fitted to be the 
dwelling-place of snakes, rabbits, tigers, pigeons, man, 
and some thousands of other animals, all more or less 
sensitive and intelligent. Man, being the most thin- 
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skinned, intelligent, and ambitious, has, with vast toil 
and trouble, made some progress, — what he calls prog- 
ress. In fighting with wild beasts and other men, to 
keep the life he enjoys so much, he has been compelled 
to fight for other human lives, and so at last has ac- 
quired a sentimental tenderness for human life, which 
now works to an irrational extent in the preservation 
of incapacity, imbecility, and suffering. A vigorous 
execution of the laws which lead to euthanasia would 
now be more conducive to civilization." 

To keep the liberty which is so essential to his own 
happiness, man has been compelled to fight for the lib- 
erties of other men ; and at last he strikes out blindly 
at the battle-cry of freedom, and, so doing, continually 
disturbs the peace, prosperity, happiness, and good 
order of the civilized world. 

Marriage — first a practice, then a custom, and 
finally a law — has grown out of the necessity of con- 
ceding rights in order to keep them. The family rela- 
tion is the result of social necessities. Men have for 
so long a time been forced to accept monogamy, and 
to support and live with their children, that at last 
there has sprung up in favor of marriage an irrational 
prejudice enforced by tyrannical laws, and also a re- 
gard for one's own children, which is out of all propor- 
tion to their attractions, as everybody knows but the 
parents. By this system, the evils of caste and the 
pernicious idiosyncrasies of ancestors are indefinitely 
perpetuated. It would be a clear benefit to society 
if all the children could be reared by those who are 
wisest and best, that from their cradles they might at 
once escape the debasing influence of low-bred parents. 
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In this manner, one might go through the whole list 
of instituted rights and duties, — private, social, and 
civil, — and concerning them all affirm, in the name 
of the empirical philosophy, that the moral ideal is 
what it is simply because experience has been what it 
has, and that for the time that remains before the 
earth — a burnt-out cinder — falls into the sun it will 
be possible to arrange conditions which will insure 
the production of a totally different and vastly better 
morality. Until that final catastrophe, which will put 
an end to all human rights, duties, hopes, and fears, it 
is the part of a wise man to get out of life what he 
can, so long as he can enjoy it ; and, when his power of 
enjoyment is spoiled, to get decently out of life, and be 
done with it. So one might argue with great show of 
reason. 

Now, to the great majority of the believers in a 
moral law, such conclusions as these seem not only 
dreary, but dreadful ; and, because they have been 
associated in the popular imagination with doctrines of 
evolution and the school of physiological psychologists, 
it has become common to believe that to accept the 
doctrines now current concerning the origin and his- 
tory of man is utterly to discredit the moral ideal and 
annul the moral law. It is because the writer earnestly 
believes that the acceptance of all the facts involved in 
the sheerest materialism may be perfectly compatible 
with belief in a transcendental order, which begins 
where sensation ends, that this paper is written. 

Darwin's theory of the origin and evolution of man's 
moral nature is complete and satisfactory, if it be not 
made to cover all the stages of his moral progress. 
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There are countless ethical impulses and higher expe- 
riences which cannot be covered by the social instinct. 
That accounts for many things which concern the hap- 
piness, safety, and physical comfort of the race. But 
it does not account for self-respect, for self-sacrifice, 
nor for devotion to an ideal purpose which, so far as 
the one who seeks to carry it out can know, will add 
nothing to the safety and comfort of the race. Dar- 
win's own use of terms shows that, in endeavoring to 
make his theory account for all the contents of the 
moral law, he is obliged to confound the distinctions 
between that which is fitting and that which is obliga- 
tory. The duty of the pointer and the hound cannot, 
without a violation of all human modes of thought, be 
put into the same rank with the duty of the patriot and 
the martyr. 

What, then, is the meaning of the moral ideal, and 
what is the conception which makes it a binding law of 
universal obligation in spite of all the contradictory 
standards and diverse moralities which are revealed in 
the history of mankind? There are two classes of 
facts revealed in that experience which must be taken 
into the account, together with the social instinct, to ex- 
plain the unrest and dissatisfaction which drive men 
to the attainment of an ideal perfection. 

I. Man has gained a knowledge of himself; he has 
learned how to estimate his own character, and to com- 
pare it with an ideal standard of perfection. This 
ideal excellence which he conceives to be possible is 
admirable and desirable in itself, without regard to his 
own comfort or to the comfort and safety of society. 
He has learned to take a delight in the contemplation 
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of this possible perfection, as it is exhibited in himself, 
but still more as it is seen in others, which is like the 
enjoyment afforded by the sight of the beautiful and 
the sublime in the outer world. The contemplation 
and pursuit of this perfection becomes a most stimulat- 
ing incentive to action and a source of the rarest satis- 
factions. Out of the experience of the race there has 
come to men the idea of Man, — a creature having cer- 
tain well-defined attributes, which are nowhere exhib- 
ited in perfect form and order in human lives, and yet 
are inseparable now from the highest conception of 
human nature. It is clearly seen that for this ideal 
creature to become subject to the social relations, 
which would be inevitable in certain conditions of so- 
ciety, would be to degrade him ; and, moreover, it is 
also seen that, as man gains knowledge and control over 
the environment which reacts upon his conduct, he in- 
evitably tends to approach this standard of excellence. 
Above all, he perceives that while the history of morals 
deals with shifting traditions, contradictory moral stand- 
ards, conflicting obligations, and the long persistence 
of irrational and injurious prejudices, there is, in spite 
of all these things, a steady convergence of all these 
different tendencies towards one common standard for 
the race. For men and women of the same grade of 
experience and culturey the fundamental principles of 
morality are identical the world over. 

2. Not only does man discover that all the lines of 
human duty, when projected, converge and unite to 
produce the same picture of ideal humanity, but he also 
makes a discovery which is much more to our purpose 
as an explanation of the sense of obligation which he 
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begins to experience. He discovers that the laws of 
life and the relations in which he lives with the universe 
are such that he must progress towards this ideal or 
suffer obstruction and disaster; and, finally, if his 
course of conduct lies entirely outside of the line of 
progress towards the best, that he must perish. Tak- 
ing the races together, and looking at their history for 
long periods of time, one discovers that they not only 
have the possibility to go forward if they choose, but, 
also, that for any long time they will not be allowed 
to do anything else. Man must attempt to realize his 
ideal, or in the struggle for existence, by the process 
of natural selection, he will be weeded out. Sir John 
Lubbock has a theory to explain the authority of con- 
science. He shows that the instinct of obedience is 
the result of compulsion, and a training of the young, 
the weak, and the ignorant, which, inducing them to 
accept the government of the elder, stronger, and 
wiser members of the community, saved the trouble 
of compelling them. The explanation may account 
for many phases of obedience and traditions of tyr- 
anny ; but it does not account for the fact that, when 
one is emancipated from all the lower forms of ser- 
vility and fear, the obligation of an ideal perfection 
becomes a source of authority of which the various 
forms of human authority are but insufficient symbols. 
The principle of authority in morals has other and 
deeper roots in the perception that all natural and 
social forces are subsidized by the moral law. 

These two facts, the discovery of a moral excellence 
towards which all the thriving races are tending, and 
the knowledge that all the laws of life favor the ten- 
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dency and guard it with rigorous sanctions, are suffi- 
cient to account both for the noble ambitions which are 
clearly lifted above any consideration of either private 
or social advantage and all regard for the utilities, and, 
also, for the stem sanctions of fear and the sense of 
inviolable obligation which attend the perception of the 
moral law. 

If it be true that the moral ideal depends for its 
existence and sanctions upon the discovery of the law 
of progress, an investigation of this law ought to reveal 
new harmonies, and reduce some discrepancies between 
facts, as they exist, and the theories which are to ac- 
count for their existence. 

First, we need to define accurately our idea of prog- 
ress. Happily, the history of the race and the consent- 
ing testimony of the most highly cultivated members of 
all races furnish the means of framing a definition 
which will pass current in any nation. The roots of 
human progress are want, need, appetite, desire, and 
longing. Man no sooner gets a good thing than he 
desires more of it, — more food, women, weapons, 
wealth, power, fame, wisdom, and virtue. All desira- 
ble things tend to his immediate advantage, and he 
gets on fastest who gets most. But he soon finds that 
of some things he easily gets enough. All that he gets 
beyond this involves satiety, disgust, weariness, and 
waste of time, power, and enjoyment. His physical 
appetites are glutted first. His selfish, intellectual 
wants are larger; and he is longer in finding their 
limits. But they exist, and he finds them. Beyond 
these he finds a class of enjoyments and advantages 
which have no discoverable limits, such as social, moral, 
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and aesthetic delights, the love of truth and the search 
for it, the classification and right application of the 
laws which control the inner life of the mind. The 
proof of progress, in any given case, is the tendency to 
pass from the limited wants to the unlimited desires. 

The questions as to the origin of conscience and the 
genesis of the moral ideal are not precisely identical. 
The beginnings of conscience may be detected in 
stages of society so primitive as to exhibit no moral 
ideal. That cannot appear until the individual has ad- 
vanced so far that he can take account of his resources 
and forecast his future. At this point the idea of prog- 
ress becomes essential to a high standard of duty. In 
the brutes are all the elements of our human morality 
but this one, — the power to estimate progress and con- 
sciously to work for it. All other conditions of life 
may be present, — the social instinct, the struggle for 
existence, and the conflict of desires, — but out of them 
no moral ideal will ever emerge until we have in addi- 
tion the struggle for progress. That we really make 
this the basis of the rights we claim and the duties we 
perform in our social relations appears the moment we 
substitute on one side the equation of rights and duties 
an unprogressive animal. At once the highest obliga- 
tions as they exist between human beings vanish. If 
the right of a man comes into conflict with the right of 
a brute, the man makes no concession. Without com- 
punction he takes from the beast his food, his liberty, 
and his life. He will kill him without pity, and eat 
him without shame, to keep himself alive. But if a man 
looking into the eye of his ox could discern there any 
promise that his dumb sagacity would ever utter itself 
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in speech, and that he was moved by even the faintest 
longing or made the slightest attempt to lift himself 
above oxhood, not a morsel of beef would ever pass his 
lips, unless he were capable of cannibalism. 

Consciously or otherwise, we make the possibility of 
progress the practical test of morals. The practice of 
burning heretics began in the belief that they were men 
who were under the dominion of evil powers, and that 
they and their works tended to deterioration and eter- 
nal descent. If it were believed now that any men, or 
class of men, such as witches, for instance, were abso- 
lutely given over to evil ways, and that they and their 
offspring would, so long as they remained on the earth, 
be permanent influences tending towards evil contin- 
ually, and to the hindrance of moral progress in others, 
the moral sentiment of mankind would soon be unani- 
mous for their destruction. That was the justification 
of the holy office of the Inquisition. Capital punish- 
ment has no other justification. Slavery got its death 
blow only when the negro was acknowledged to be an 
improvable being of unlimited capacity. 

The social instincts can explain the duties which 
relate to society : they do not and cannot explain the 
duties which concern only the individual. But, on the 
theory that the moral ideal arises only among social 
beings capable of progress and conscious of it, self- 
respect means something. When one resists the de- 
mands of society, on the ground that he owes some- 
thing to himself, he refers to a standard which has no 
necessary relation whatever to society, but to his own 
sense of obligation to be true to the ideal possibility 
revealed to him as the measure of his own nature. 
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Some of the most sublime exhibitions of human virtue 
would have been wanting had it not been for this 
vision which solicits the solitary soul to an obedience 
and an attainment which have nothing to do with 
utility or the advantage of either the individual or 
society, unless the terms "utility" and "advantage" 
are used concerning whatever assists the individual or 
society to the attainment of the highest ideal life. 

This principle not only explains the higher virtues, 
but it also affords a test for the detection of vice which 
the social standard fails to provide. It shows why we 
blame a man for vices which, so far as we can see, 
harm no one but himself. 

Innocent and right actions are those which either 
maintain or increase one's powers, and assist him to 
pass from the lower to the higher states of existence. 
Vice, evil, wrong-doing, sin, will be found in the 
attempt to use any element of life when it fails to 
assist or becomes a hindrance to such advancement. 
Though one's course should not appear to be injurious 
to society nor detrimental to himself excepting as it 
led away from this highest class of satisfactions, yet 
enlightened consciences the world over would condemn 
such action as wrong. No social standard, nor any 
test of utility, nor any principle of selfishness can be 
so easily and naturally applied to such a case. 

But a still more important result of the application 
of this principle is the explanation of the existence of 
so many and such diverse moral standards. We see 
that the immoral customs of lower races may have 
really aided to preserve those races, and to open the 
way for the entrance of higher ideas and a more per- 
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feet rule of life. They were right, no matter what 
their character, so long as they were of use in prepar- 
ing the way for a higher order of manners and morals. 
The moral law of progress does not require all races 
to conform to one inflexible standard, but only to move 
in one direction. All acts, manners, customs, and laws 
which favor such progress are good. All that hinder 
such progress are evil. We know that the ancient 
ideals are outgrown : they were not, therefore, without 
value in their time. Of the more ancient habits and 
customs of mankind there is scarcely one which would 
not be grossly out of place in modern society : they 
were not, therefore, without moral value in their day. 
Our own ideals, standards, and instituted moralities 
will one day seem as crude, coarse, and immoral as the 
outworn virtues of primitive man : there is on that 
account no reason to say that morality is a matter of 
temporary adaptation of creature to environment, and 
that there are no enduring principles of conduct. On 
the contrary, the fact that all experience reveals this 
constant flux of knoral sentiments and practices, and 
that, since history began, the tide has always set in 
one direction, and rises continually according to con- 
stant laws, affords the most stable ground for the belief 
that the moral progress of mankind is made under the 
control of laws as constant and far-reaching as the law 
of gravitation or the influence of light and heat. 

Furthermore, the hypothesis gives a clew to the per- 
sistent wickedness of mankind. Whole races are still 
far behind in the course of progress. Our condemna- 
tion of them is not severe because we recognize the 
working of the law of progress, and see that they have 
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not yet arrived at the stage when the moral responsi- 
bilities of civilization devolve upon them. We readily 
admit that many of their deviations from our moral 
standard are due to ignorance, and even to an innocence^ 
which may excuse in them what in us would be infa- 
mous. But we may properly go farther than this, and 
account for what seems to be the stubborn perversity 
with which the higher moral ideal is disregarded in 
conduct after it has been fully proclaimed to them. 
They are at first incapable of comprehending the new 
law of conduct ; and, after they understand its demands, 
they are quite as unable to shape their conduct accord- 
ingly. When this perversity is discovered in multi- 
tudes in the very heart of civilization, it is much more 
difficult to make allowance for the depravity which 
seems to be both wilful and innate ; and yet it is quite 
true of many elements of modern civilization that they 
have never passed through the experiences which 
would have fitted them to understand and obey the 
moral law. Neither they nor their ancestors have 
known anything but superficial contact with the forces 
which impel man to enlightenment and moral progress. 
The same may be said of those who fall back in the 
course, and are dragged down to the lowest levels of 
society. There are few ancestral stocks which have 
been purged of the old savagery ; few that have trans- 
mitted, as the result of centuries of culture, a clear and 
un marred capacity to conform to the known require- 
ments of the moral ideal. The elements of the pri- 
meval ignorance, mental incapacity, and moral inability 
still linger in races, in fragments of races, in indi. 
viduals, and in stunted powers of individuals. The 
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moral ideal constantly escapes as humanity advances. 
It outruns all the attainments of the best, and leaves 
the worst far behind. New knowledge may come with 
the quickness of light, while new powers to match it 
may be acquired only by the toil and trouble of many 
generations. 

In this discussion, all questions relating to transcen- 
dental or supernatural elements of morality have been 
purposely avoided. Nothing has been set down which 
is not believed to be a product of experience, capable 
of being verified by experiment and observation. 
The facts which are assumed as the basis of the theory 
presented are : — 

1. The moral ideal in the earliest stages of society 
scarcely exceeds, if it surpasses, the average power of 
attainment. 

2. So long as a community is secluded and protected 
from violent changes, there will be an exceedingly slow 
progress, but still scarcely any discrepancy between the 
ideal and the actual. 

3. The commingling of races and the comparison of 
traditions enlarges knowledge, and reveals the possi- 
bility of a character combining many excellences up 
to that time exhibited only in diverse races. 

4. The power to carry out new principles does not 
increase in proportion to knowledge ; and hence, inevi- 
tably, the discrepancy between the ideal and the actual 
widens rapidly, and must continue until man attains to 
every possible perfection. 

5. By experience men discover that progress has 
been made, and, in regard to its general features, have 
but one standard by which to test it ; namely, the pas- 
sage from the most limited to the unlimited desires. 
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6. This progress is seen to be a necessity laid upon 
the human race, and enforced by all the powers which 
shape the course of human destiny : the alternative has 
always been improve or perish. 

The theory based upon these facts, if they be facts, 
ofEers an unforced explanation of difficulties, and an 
answer to the objections commonly brought against 
the various systems of ethics, e,g, : — 

1. The objection that virtues are merely relative, — 
temporary adaptations to be outgrown, — and that 
there is no immutable and enduring principle revealed 
in human experience. The answer is that everything 
is good which assists the growth and perfection of the 
race ; and of necessity many things must be outgrown, 
while, still, progress is steady and sure. 

2. The diverse moral standards of different races 
are explained, and shown to be in accord with a higher 
moral standard towards which they are tending. 

3. The perversities of human nature are accounted 
for. They represent stages of conduct beyond which 
the progressive races and individuals have passed, 
forms of power not yet adapted to knowledge, and 
must be met by careful breeding and training. 

4. The standard of action being twofold, the perfec- 
tion of conduct to be attained in social relations, and 
the perfection of the individual as a duty independent 
of all others, lifts the moralities far above any suspi- 
cion of selfishness. 

Not the least among the advantages of making the 
law of progress the standard of appeal is the fact that 
it afEords room and place for various conflicting sys- 
tems which are often supposed to be antagonistic. 
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When they are arranged in chronological order they 
mark certain well-defined stages of progress. 

1st. The social instinct combines men, and, assigns 
to them social duties. 2d. The selfish impulse sepa- 
rates them, and suggests the independent pursuit of 
the utilities. 3d. Then the principle of authority com- 
pels union for the common good, and dictates new 
duties to society. 4th. Certain principles of action 
are perceived to be constant laws of Nature, and a 
reasoned system of duties is presented. Thus, in the 
order of time, we might find place for all the great sys- 
tems of ethics. Each represents truly some phase of 
progress. 

The limits of this paper are already reached. It 
remains to say that the writer will have failed to attain 
his purpose, if it does not appear that, while the discus- 
sion has been strictly confined to the results of expe- 
rience or inferences from them, the very method of 
presenting the subject constantly suggests the opera- 
tion of a moral intelligence shaping all the grooves in 
which human progress runs, and supplying throughout 
all the process the impelling power of a force which 
works not in blindness or in uncertain ways. If this 
essay has failed, others will be made which will have 
for their results doctrines which will not only cover 
and explain all the facts of human experience, but also 
will, when stated, be accepted by all who are com- 
petent to judge as in accord with the deliverances of 
the reason and the conscience. 



XII. 



IS IT RELIGION vs. RIGHTEOUSNESS.? 

There are no subjects of thought more familiar to 
the minds of the people than religion and righteous- 
ness ; and, perhaps, no two words are more difficult to 
define. Still, the attempt must often be made; and 
I undertake the task with this reservation : I cannot 
undertake to tell all that religion is, nor to draw the 
lines which in all respects separate it from its great 
counterpart, ethics. He must be an incompetent 
thinker or a charlatan who makes the assertion that it 
is possible to separate religion from ethics in all their 
parts and manifestations, and say of every feeling and 
act of man, " This is religious," " This is ethical," and 
" That is neither one nor the other." 

We can make no such absolute distinctions in any 
other part of our nature. 

No one can tell exactly where the work of the ar- 
tisan ends and that of the artist begins, and yet we 
know that a plough is made by an artisan and a picture 
by an artist. 

Of one mode of expression, we say without hesita- 
tion, "This is poetry"; of another, "That is prose." 
And yet no man has ever been able to draw the line 
which distinctly separates the two. Of some prose, 
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we say, " It is full of poetry " ; of some poetry, we say, 
" It is prosaic in everything except the form." 

Of sounds, musical and unmusical, who shall say 
where the voices of nature pass from the domain of 
noise into the realm of music ? What, to the human 
ear, is the difference between harmony and discord, be- 
between the plaintive wail of a minor strain and the 
triumph of the major chord ? 

Now, these two great departments, religion and 
ethics, are related to each other in like manner. Of 
the one, we can say, " This is religion " ; of the other, 
we can say, "This is ethics." But the two meet, pass, 
and permeate each other, until, in the perfect charac- 
ter, they blend in a union of beauty and strength indis- 
soluble and beyond analysis. 

It will simplify the question to use the word " relig- 
ion " to denote that which is common to all religions. 
The old distinctions between true and false religions 
are now obsolete. As Max Miiller finely says, there is 
no such thing as a false religion, unless a boy is a false 
man. The term " false religion " was applied to the 
forms of heathenism and idolatry in the days when 
such religions were supposed to be in a real sense in- 
ventions of a personal Satan, intended by him as snares 
to the human race. Now, we recognize the fact that 
the lower forms of religion are but the childish attempts 
of men to express and attain to great things overhang- 
ing life, which they perceived, but did not comprehend. 

An exceedingly important question is this : Are re- 
ligion and righteousness separable ? 

Without hesitation, we may say they are separable 
and unlike in their origin, in their nature, in the facul- 
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ties they exercise, and in the effects they produce. It 
is possible to have righteousness without religion. 
It is possible to have religion without righteousness. 

Is that separation necessary or desirable ? 

In experience, it is neither necessary nor desirable, 
excepting in so far as it aids us to clear our thought, 
to learn the use of our powers, and to train all parts 
of our nature to harmonious action. Up to a certain 
point, it is possible to separate them ; and, in history, 
they often do stand apart from each other. To-day^ 
many are trying the experiment of divorcing religion 
and righteousness. But neither one of them alone 
attains to its supreme beauty and perfectness. Only 
in combination do they show the true religion and the 
complete righteousness. 

What, then, for the practical purpose of thoughtful 
men and women, is the difference between the two ? 

This, mainly: ethics relates to our duty to our fel- 
low-creatures. It deals with relations of justice, fair 
play, equality between man and man, and, in as far as 
they have relations, between man and brute. A right- 
eous man is just, fair, honorable, honest, chaste, truth- 
ful, kind; as a man of business, trustworthy; as a 
neighbor, willing to bear his burden ; as a patriot, in- 
corruptible. So, also, is the righteous woman, his com- 
panion. 

Now, what new elements are introduced by religion ? 

The new elements are not, as is commonly supposed, 
articles of belief of any kind, but the use of faculties 
not exercised by the righteous man who is strictly just 
and nothing more. In attempting to describe them, I 
shall not concern myself with criticism or comparison 
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of the many definitions given by others, but try to 
suggest that which may be verified in experience. 

Religion consists essentially in reverence for and 
dependence upon ideas, powers, or persons above our- 
selves, and especially in desire, longing, and aspiration 
for and toward wisdom and power, whether in abstract 
qualities or in persons superior to ourselves. What- 
ever produces those peculiar feelings which we describe 
by the words "dedication," "consecration," "devotion," 
" sacredness," and the like, is religious, no matter with 
what belief conjoined. 

But there is still wanting in both our definitions 
love, the element which puts warmth into righteous- 
ness and makes its rugged features glow with beauty, 
which puts a heart into religion and transforms its 
gloomy grandeurs with the glow of life. Love in itself 
is neither religious nor righteous. It may blaze and 
burn without reverence for that which is above itself 
and without regard for justice toward that which lies 
beyond its chosen objects ; and yet it is the one 
mighty, pervasive, master passion of the soul, without 
which neither religion nor righteousness attains to 
adequate strength and beauty. 

Both religion and righteousness may exist without 
love ; and, for the most part, they have done so from 
the beginning of the world until now. Both by its 
presence are transformed, and begin a noble career. 

Love transforms the just man into the good man. 
For the righteous man, says Paul, one would scarcely 
die ; for the good man, some would even dare to die, 
such warmth and attractive power does love bring into 
the practice of righteousness. 
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In like manner, love transfigures religion, changing 
the awful dread which fills the worshipper into loving 
reverence, and lifting him from abject despondence 
into grateful trust. 

When we attempt to identify in human life the re- 
ligion thus described, we find it everywhere, — not con- 
fined to our supreme relations with the Infinite Source 
of wisdom, love, and power, but appearing in all rela- 
tions of love and reverence for and dependence upon 
that which is above us. All our common speech de- 
notes this, — whenever we say of this or that purely 
human relation, *' It has become a religion to me." 

The love one bears his mother or any one who has 
manifested affection in some signal act of self-sacrifice 
may become religious. 

Art may become a religion ; and such it was to 
Michel Angelo, conscious of a high commission for 
which he was accountable to neither prince nor pope. 

To Wordsworth, his poetry became a religion from 
that day when, returning from some rural festival, he 
was greeted by the dawn of the summer morning, 
which in the north of England chases so hard after 
midnight. He says : — 

" Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e'er I had beheld ; in front, 
The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn, — 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of hirds, 
And laborers going forth to till the fields* 
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Ah, need I say, dear Friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full ? I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ; bond, unknown to me, 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedness which yet survives." 

Perhaps the most common form which religion as- 
sumes, when it falls short of relation to divine powers, 
is patriotism. 

No nation which ever had memories worth preserv- 
ing is without its list of heroes: men and women 
who, for their country, gave absolute devotion, — not 
as a measure of safety for their possessions and their 
friends, not as an obligation to be discharged or a duty 
which could not be evaded, but as an impulse, a pas- 
sion which brought a sense of holiness and consecra- 
tion to some lofty ideal of human life and progress. 
Such men were Kossuth and Garibaldi. Such a man 
was Lincoln, when he reached the crisis of his unfold- 
ing character. It was the religion of patriotism which 
transformed him from a politician of coarse speech and 
mercenary motives into a statesman, into a man who, 
with increasing gravity and tenderness of spirit, walked 
consciously into the presence of Power, sublime and 
wonderful, which held the fortunes of our nation as in 
the hollow of its hand. 

Now, whatever religious impulse draws a man up- 
ward, and keeps him on the ascent toward higher 
things, is ennobling and worthy of respect. The de- 
mand of religion is only that we have reverence, long- 
ing, and love for the highest wisdom, love, and power 
which manifest themselves in the firmament of our 
thought. 
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The error and the evil of idolatry, superstition, big- 
otry, of what to us seems puerile or degrading in the 
worship of idols, of heathen gods, and human heroes, in 
prostration before the Virgin Mary, and the deification 
of Jesus, consist not in the original impulse. That 
was right, and good, and uplifting. The error and the 
evil come when the object of worship shuts out a 
higher object of worship which waits to reveal itself. 

At this stage in the history of religion comes the 
reformer and the iconoclast. The Lord God of Israel 
was reported to his people as the awful enemy of the 
gods of the heathen ; and, in his name, men were for- 
bidden to make any graven image of heaven above or 
earth beneath or in the waters under the earth. There- 
fore, no sculptor arose in Israel ; and the glorious forms 
of art which from Israel's rivals — Egypt and Phoenicia 
— have through Greece and Rome come to us were in 
Judea forbidden and despised as tokens and incentives 
to idolatry. But Israel, passing the lower forms of 
worship and trampling upon the arts they produced, 
gave us the most sublime thought which has yet en- 
tered the mind of man. The God of Isaiah is a God 
of absolute and perfect righteousness, reverence for 
whom made Dante and Michel Angelo possible. 

The religious love of parents, which has always been 
an ennobling sentiment when it did not become a limi- 
tation, is to-day the principal obstacle to progress in 
China, where the worship of their ancestors forbids the 
advance of the telegraph and the railroad, which, if 
built, will disturb the sacred ashes of the dead, — ac- 
cumulating now for three thousand years, — the house- 
hold gods of every family in the land. 
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It would be hardly possible to pack into a summary 
of religion and ethics more meaning with stricter defi- 
nition than we find in the phrases '* to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God," announced 
by the Hebrew prophet as the whole duty of man. He 
who does these things will be just, merciful, and rever- 
ent. In justice, he will fulfil the demands of ethics; 
in reverence, he will find the bond of love which 
unites the noblest faculties of man for their sublimest 
expression. 

We are told, as a new thing, that we must separate 
religion from ethics, and give ourselves to the practice 
of righteousness unencumbered by religion. 

If we were brought to a choice between the two, our 
decision ought to be prompt. By all means first is 
righteousness, the foundation of all goodness, the basis 
of every good institution of society, the solid rock upon 
which character is built, the essential strength, which 
being absent, all forms of religion become unsubstan- 
tial and delusive, become mere rituals, sacraments, and 
artificial reverences, which consort with a sickly senti- 
mentality in the cultivated and with the animal frenzies 
of the degraded. 

An African freedman may be, in a genuine sense, 
religious, who is habitually unchaste, untruthful, and 
dishonest. In a genuine sense, men and women of 
a higher culture may be religious, who are too weak or 
too cowardly to stand by a friend in disgrace, a princi- 
ple unpopular, or a pledge of honor which involves a 
personal loss. If one must go, by all means let relig- 
ion go first. Keep righteousness as long as we can. 
It will not be long. For, without its star-eyed com- 
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panion, righteousness will lose its mightiest support in 
the strife with animalism which is still the menace of 
our civilization. But, if we must choose, by all means 
let reverence go ; let the sense of the sublime perish ; 
let wonder cease; call home aspiration beating the air 
with useless wings ; let Hope lie down in the ashes 
(how pitiful the sight of her shining plumage in the 
dust !) ; call down from the skies the ideals so beauti- 
ful, so inaccessible, but so inviting. Let no man 
henceforth believe in a divine purpose controlling the 
process of the ages. Let him think no more of life 
and power and wisdom enshrined in nature's law. 
Let him forget the dreams of Jesus ; we must dream 
no more. Let him no more imagine a nation executing 
the will of the Most High. Pull down the flag, destroy 
the memorials of the patriot dead. Erase everything 
from art, from literature, and from life which uplifts 
eye or thought or speech above the level of the com- 
mon life. For, when religion goes, all these must go. 
As long as they stay, religion or the beginnings of re- 
ligion remain. 

Let us eat and drink, and be merry; and, that in 
peace and mutual safety we may eat and drink, and 
be merry, let us agree to be honest, to be truthful, to 
be temperate, to be fair and just, and to bind ourselves 
together to restrain, to punish, to kill, if need be, those 
who will not obey the law by which our mutual safety 
is secured. 

But let no one in trouble ask for comfort beyond 
that which comes from present human love. In de- 
spair let him not long for anything above or beyond 
the place and fortune made for him by circumstances 
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or his own conduct. When weakness and old age 
reduce his power, let him be content to surrender the 
hope of progress, by him too late received, and now 
for him impossible forever. It would be better also to 
close the telescope and lay it away. Why tantalize the 
mind with that outlook toward an infinity never to be 
explored } Why open speculations concerning powers 
working there in space with which we shall never have 
relations ? The moment a righteous man permits him- 
self to love and reverence and long for that which is 
above him, that moment religion enters his soul and 
asks for a place at the hearthstone in the house of 
his life. ^ 

The doctrines of religion, even the highest, are not 
religion itself, but the channel through which religion 
flows. Deny every doctrine ever held by religfious 
men and women, and give place in the soul to love, to 
reverence, and to longing, and upon the solid steps of 
righteousness the life will surely climb again toward 
belief. 

The loving soul of the righteous man will surely find 
the infinite object of love. Reverence will surely bow 
itself at last in the Sublime Presence. The longing 
heart, allowed to have its way, will not only clothe 
itself with the beauty of holiness, but will at last re- 
joice in the Holy Light which shines from the Univer- 
sal Love. 

Righteousness cannot long maintain itself without 
rising toward the reverences, and through all the rev- 
erences ascending to the highest forms of worship. 
But religion can and does maintain itself, and have 
great vigor of a rank sort, without ethical soundness. 
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Therefore, if compelled to choose between the two (as 
we are not), by all means and without hesitation we 
should cleave to righteousness. 

In magnificent language, Paul has made the state- 
ment, which is equivalent to a demonstration, that 
religion without love is nothing. Just as true is it 
that even the religion of love has no secure place in 
life, unless it rests on the solid supports of righteous- 
ness. Without them, religion becomes visionary, sen- 
timental, a thing of emotion and excitement, sometimes 
only the more rank and vigorous because the sense 
of responsibility is lost, but always becoming unwhole- 
some, often poisonous. If one would find men and 
women capable of selfishness, of cruelty, of treachery, 
let him look for those who are religious, with no sense 
of responsibility for personal righteousness. In the 
market, they are slippery; in positions of trust, un- 
stable ; in the government, untrustworthy. Therefore, 
it commonly happens that, in periods of temptation, 
a large number of those who in a disgraceful way 
betray their trusts come from that class in which the 
sense of religion is developed with no corresponding 
development of the sense of righteousness. And 
therefore, also, it happens that in our time there is 
a large class of intelligent men and women engaged in 
a revolt against religion, which they do not compre- 
hend, in favor of a righteousness which is practical and 
comprehensible. 

Religion has nothing to fear, but everything to hope, 
from any revolt intelligently and honestly made in the 
name of righteousness. Wordsworth saw the truth 
omitted by many an advocate of duty, saw that which 
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will direct the thought, hope, and aspiration of the 
righteous man toward the heavens, and points the way, 
when he says : — 

" Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and 
strong." 



XIII. 
QUESTIONS AND A CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY REV. GEORGE AXFORD. 

One morning in August, just as I had finished Stir- 
ling's tract, "As Regards Protoplasm," Mrs. Alden 
came in from Elmwood, to ask a few questions about 
a child at the " Orphans' Home." While we were talk- 
ing, her eye fell upon my book; and she abruptly 
asked, " What do you think of protoplasm ? " 

" Why, I think it makes a very good physical basis 
of life." 

"But how do you know there is any other basis 
of life > " 

" It would be difficult to answer that in a moment. 
First, I should like to know what is included in the 
idea for which that formidable word stands. Is it 
merely that the elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, being put together in certain propor- 
tions, and by some unknown process, become a com- 
pound substance, which is never absent when life is 
present ? A plasme, or plasm, is something moulded. 
Now, is the secret of life reached when you can say 
that this basis of physical life is always compounded 
and moulded of these elements ? I thought we knew 
before that we were of the earth, earthy. But, Mrs. 
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Alden, why do you set me in motion upon such an 
abstruse subject? It is a risk to invite a man to 
mount such a hobby." 

"To me the subject seems neither abstract nor 
abstruse. Everybody knows the scientific men are 
knocking our churches down about our ears, and to 
me there is a dreadful fascination in their theories. 
Are they made of sterner stuff than we? or do they 
really suffer as I do, when I look upon my dead friends, 
and wonder if that is the last of them.^ These the- 
ories are abroad in every newspaper and circulating 
library. I can't help reading Huxley and Tyndall. 
No doubt I am biassed by my religious education ; but, 
really, take away the thought of an intelligent Creator 
and of the immortal life, and I cannot for my life find 
any ground for belief in what we have been in the 
habit of calling conscience and rectitude. For my 
part, I cannot see what right a scientific man has to 
hope for anything." 

" But," I said, " are you not going a little too fast ? " 

"I don't see that I am. In fact, I don't see that 
I am going at all. It is very clear to me that, with 
protoplasm for fuel and Darwinism for an engineer, the 
engine, with its ' selected ' menagerie, is likely to come 
to grief at last, when the earth cools off perhaps, or 
falls into the sun." 

More callers came in, and Mrs. Alden said, " Good- 
morning." She was formerly a school-teacher, and, 
having married a well-to-do tanner, was living in snug 
New England fashion, reading the newspapers and 
current literature enough to be aware of the contest 
between theology and science. A few days later, I re- 
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ceived the following letter, which, with the correspond- 
ence that follows, will need no further explanation : — 

Elmwood, Aug. 20, 1871. 

My dear Mr. Axford, — I wonder if, in that call of 
mine, I made myself understood. I plunged into the 
subject we talked about because I heard your sermon 
on "Authority"; and I felt sure you would be inter- 
ested, and take a cheerful view of what seemed a fear- 
ful "bugbear" to me. It would do me no good* to go 
to any who deny the facts science may bring to light. 
What I wish to know is how these things appear to 
healthy minds which are large enough to hold both 
science and religion. 

Now, in the time of Galileo, I know people had just 
such troubles as I have. They thought the support 
they leaned on in trouble was gone when it was proved 
that Joshua could not have commanded the sun, etc. 
Oh! but, they say, that was only breaking a pane of 
glass : they need not have thought the roof was com- 
ing down ! But has not the same process been going 
on ever since i Aren't they battering at the front door 
and breaking in the windows ? What is one to do 
when the chimney comes tumbling down, and the 
shingles are flying in all directions ? We thought we 
had a house of God, not built with hands. 

Now, I know I am sceptical by temperament and 
morbid from disease. The bare statement of material- 
ism confounds me; and my Calvinistic education just 
fits me to accept Darwinism, with its "Whom I will 
I save (or select), and whom I will I destroy." I am 
ready sometimes to scream with the dread of this cold- 
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blooded universe, with its poisons, diseases, and death. 
But I am told I should not blame the scientific men. 
It is their business to go on with their researches and 

* 

tell what they know. Yes ; but they have no right to 
raise spectres they can't lay again. 

So far as I can see, the best thing to be done is to 
make the best of a small income and a quiet life, and, 
when my friends die, forget them. I don't like the 
prospect ; but I have no intuitions, and science does 
not give me anything else. Morbid ! Of course I am. 
I have taken gentian, bromide of potassa, iodide of 
potassa, and strychnine. I doubt if anything but a 
good dose of the latter would settle my doubts. 

But Maudsley would say this was only the reaction 
of overworked nerves, and call upon me to rejoice in 
my relation to the lobster and the crab. Such theories 
make me crabbed enough to bite. 

If you can show me why you, who believe in science 

so cheerfully, can still believe in God and immortality, 

you will greatly help 

Yours truly, 

Mary Alden. 

Aug. 25, 187-. 

My dear Mrs. Alden, — Your refreshing letter was 
like the salt east wind in a hot day. 

I did not suppose our conversation was anything 
but the casual result of your seeing Stirling's tract in 
my hand. 

Your reference to the people who lived in the time 
of Galileo is exactly pertinent to your case. Did they 
say, "I must accept the truths of science, but some- 
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thing I leaned on in trouble is gone " ? They lost 
a legend of caprice and disorder, to gain a knowledge 
of universal harmony. They lost a support in trouble. 
What was it but dependence upon the capricious will 
of Jehovah.? They believed with fear and trembling 
that, amid the " wreck of worlds," they should be saved 
alive, if they could conform to the requirements of the 
Priest and the Book. But did they or their children 
really trust God the less when they found life full of 
law and order ? It broke a pane of glass for them to 
know that Joshua could not have commanded the sun, 
etc. What could be better now for some of our medi- 
aeval churches than to have whole windows of their 
painted, light-obstructing, symbolic glass broken in, 
even if a little fresh air went in with the sunshine? 
There is always glass enough ; and, for the rest, do we 
not know this, to comfort us : that in the past, when- 
ever science has robbed man of a consolation, it has 
always left a new-born hope in its place ; whenever it 
has taken away a help to endurance, it has left, instead, 
an inspiration ? Faith has always been purer, clearer, 
and more intelligent after each disastrous discovery. 
Point, if you can, to even one instance in history where 
honest doubt, inquiry, and scepticism have not revealed 
more than they destroyed, and revealed it, too, by the 
very process of destruction. The child protests that 
you are spoiling his beautiful cocoanut, when you are 
only making it possible for him to drink the milk and 
eat the meat. There are no empty nuts in the moral 
world. Let sledge-hammers smite : we will come after, 
and enjoy the fruit. What has been shall be. I find 
comfort in that. 
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You are right. The scientific men ought not to 
raise spectres they cannot lay. But they do not raise 
them all. Speak any new truth, physical or spiritual, 
and a troop of spectres will instantly start up to afiEright 
you, — the ghosts of dead beliefs, slain superstitions, 
and unbeliefs. 

Classified according to their treatment of religion ^ 
there are two kinds of scientific men. One says : " We 
tell you what we find in our domain : we cannot go 
outside of that. Working among material things, ac- 
cording to the scientific method, we find no God nor 
spirit. For aught we know, they may have been here, 
and may be here now ; but we find no material traces 
of their presence. We can trace the sequence of cause 
and effect until we come to a mystery. There we stop, 
and pronounce no judgment in regard to the ultimate 
Cause, Intelligence, or Being." The other class says, 
somewhat arrogantly, and with dogmatism : " We also 
tell you only what we find in our domain, but that 
includes everything. Whatsoever is not found there 
is noty To the first class, I am grateful without reser- 
vation for what they do and discover. To the second, 
I am grateful for their facts, but not for their infer- 
ences nor their insolence. 

I do not expect to find God in matter until I find 
him in spirit. Find him there, and you find him every- 
where. Miss him there, and you find him nowhere. 
Take this letter as an illustration of my meaning. 
You may analyze it very carefully without learning 
what I am trying to tell you. You will find cotton 
fibres, some starch, and perhaps a little arsenic. There 
will be scattered over it traces of gall-nuts and sul- 
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phuric acid. It would, perhaps, be too irrelevant for 
you to remark that you see no sign of my friendly 
interest in these ingredients, or any expression of 
thought, feeling, or fancy in their collocation ; but this 
is precisely what men say of this material world. I 
hope you do not fail to see that / am writing to you 
with interest and intent to help ; but you must first 
have some idea of my human intelligence, and know 
something of the method of its operation. Now, once 
gaining in the mental realm the idea of God and a 
hint of his method, is it impossible to believe that this 
great world of sea and sand, scented air and blossom- 
ing flowers, is an epistle, full of messages of love and 
wisdom for men to spell out ? Is there not expression 
in the universe } 

My letter must close here, but I will try to make 
further reply to your questions. 

Yours very sincerely, 

George Axford. 

Elm WOOD, Sept 6, 1871. 
My dear Mr. Axford, — I cannot thank you enough 
for meeting my doubts and distempers with forbear- 
ance and respect. It will go a long way toward heal- 
ing my diseases to be helped to understand them, and 
not be forced continually to repress them. You seem 
to have a power of vision which enables you to be satis- 
fied with what frightens me. Is it because you are 
more healthy ? Then I must say that all this scientific 
negation is born of distempered fancies, and that cannot 
be possible. 
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i. 

My husband cannot understand why I am so dis- 
turbed by the scientific men. Because they are always 
hurting me. When a physician says the dying of hy- 
drocephalous children is a way nature has of protecting 
the race from degeneration, while I grant the truth of 
it, I wonder if he ever had a hydrocephalous child, 
or if he could state his theory with such pitiless light- 
ness if he had. I cannot help thinking of such things 
like a mother, and men seem to think of them like log- 
ical machines. I have sometimes pitied little children 
so, that I could not help thinking that it must be sense, 
less Fate or a heartless Deity which could inflict such 
unmerited sufiEerings. My only child now living has 
reached the age of twelve, with some narrow chances 
for life; but she is the last of five. One was born 
dead, one died by teething, and two by scarlet fever. 
Neither my husband nor I had reason to expect such 
a result ; but our old family doctor has admitted to me 
that, although we come of an old New England stock 
which was formerly vigorous, there are signs that it is 
running out. Probably in us some unfortunate group- 
ing of tendencies kills our children. Is it any consola- 
tion to me to learn that the weak have a tendency to 
die out for the benefit of the race ? 

" So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life." 

Now, all my experience and my logic confirm mate- 
rialism and Darwinism, and do not furnish me with 
anything more consoling. When my Christian evi- 
dences failed me, I used to expect some help from free 
religion. But one weary day last winter, when heart 
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and flesh failed me, I paid my half-dollar, and took my 
seat in Horticultural Hall, to hear a talk about " Intui- 
tions " : they were my last hope and sole reliance. 
You may perhaps imagine with what horrible readiness 
my mind accepted the statement, "Alas to hungry 
mankind crying, *Show me that God is, and that we 
shall be ! ' It is little better than mockery to stand up, 
and say, ' I affirm it.' '* Is it any wonder that the re- 
sponse comes like the sound of many waters, " Who are 
you, and how do you know it } " All that I had been 
afraid of was confirmed. My last hope was that, spite 
of all my doubtings and miseries, I might trust some- 
thing in me, which would say, " Something made my 
motherly affections, and that something must be more 
wise and motherly than my foolish heart." But he 
went on to say, with intense energy and hearty con- 
viction, " Science is weighing in his scales our human 
faith in God, — our human hope of a life beyond the 
grave." Then I said, '* If my human hopes must go 
into the scales with fossil remains and dead men's 
bones, I shall never see them again." At the last, he 
offered this crumb of comfort : " If we do but live 
aright, I believe, deep in my inmost soul, that, come 
what may, good, and only good, is in store for us 
when our earthly day is done." Then I wanted to 
shout back, "Who are you, and how do you know?" 
Then I came away with the fear that, after all, the 
men who believe in science do not really believe in 
immortality, but are only " whistling to keep their cour- 
age up." Forgive me for writing so much, but it com- 
forts me a little to share my dark thoughts with one 
who can endure them without assenting. 

Yours gratefully, Mary Alden. 
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Sept. 15, 1871. 

My dear Mrs. Alden, — Science is weighing our 
human hopes, no doubt. No matter if they are put 
into scales somewhat dusty with fossil fragments. If 
there is spirit in the world, it cannot be lost. By all 
means, let us know what value is assigned to each hope 
and fear. You know the car-wheel is not broken by 
the tap of the hammer which reveals the fracture. 
Weighing and valuing is quite a diflFerent process from 
affirming that human hopes and fears are nothing. If 
Science, or Philosophy (call it what you will), says it is 
now for the first time going to give an answer to 
human questionings about life, spirit, God, then Sci- 
ence is a shallow-pated fool ; but if Science aspires to 
understand, interpret, and republish the indestructible 
hopes of humanity, then Science is a ministering angel. 

For my part, I hope it will be proved that every 
atom of matter and shred of protoplasm and breath of 
animated being belong with spirit, are of one kind, are 
essential to each other; that mind and matter, body 
and soul, Creator and creation, are all one. Then 
there will not be room for one hideous doubt that evil 
may survive. Give us that unity, and the growing in- 
telligence which appears in man, and which must ap- 
pear in other worlds, will eject evil from the universe. 
Given such a unity, and it is impossible for me to doubt 
that it subsists by virtue of an informing Mind, a uni- 
versal Spirit, than which I know no nobler thought nor 
sweeter consolation. 

I am even eager to have the assertions of material- 
ism established as the basis of the widest generaliza- 
tion of spiritual facts that has ever been possible. 
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This may not be logic ? I don't care for that. It may 
not be intuition ? Well, I don't care even {or that. Is 
it not reasonable, and does it not cut deeper than any 
materialistic negation ? 

When a sewing-machine can make a sewer, or a ship 
can make a sailor, will it not be time to expect a 
mountain to bear a mouse or a world of matter to cre- 
ate an atom of mind ? If any one corrects the phrase, 
and says " evolve," not *' make," " unfold," not " cre- 
ate," he surrenders the question ; for, if nxind is only 
to be "evolved," "unfolded," "developed," then it 
must already exist, and its "production" at this or that 
stage of growth is to be expected, because it has been 
provided for. Suppose there was no mind in the be- 
ginning, or at some time in the past, if you do not wish 
to say " beginning," there has been some amazing work 
done in producing what we have now; and, if old 
Mother Earth goes on improving after this fashion, she 
will some day have to give up the reins to the intelli- 
gence she has " evolved." 

But all this does not express the mood of sympathy 
of which I am conscious as I write. You say you are 
nervous and morbid; that you are sorely troubled by 
hereditary tendencies, which have brought heart-break- 
ing consequences into your household. As an intelli- 
gent and affectionate being, you demand from the uni- 
verse an answer for your need and a promise for your 
hope. You are right, I think, in your demand. If, up 
to this time, the human race has had absolutely no 
ground for its high hopes nor any reason for its faith 
in the heart of hearts, then philosophy may as well give 
up the quest; for justice and truth do not exist, and the 
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worlds are governed neither by the moral law nor by 
loving-kindness and tender mercy. 

I am glad you see the connection between disease 
and doubt. By "doubt" in your case, I mean the 
shadows which shut out serene and restful content. 
The disease you must bear until it can be cured. 
Sometimes, on account of it, you must suffer spiritual 
depression and eclipse of faith. But when, in your 
healthful hours, you can fix your reason and your faith 
upon any bright spot in God's universe, " make a note 
of it,*' "lay it up for a rainy day.*' If you will trust 
your best and healthiest thought, you will presently 
find the power to carry the sunshine with you; and 
you will know that your doubts are lies, even when you 
cannot help entertaining them. It has been possible, 
you know, for haunted persons to convince themselves 
that the spectres they saw were optical illusions, and 
even to watch them with philosophical interest, until 
returning health caused them to disappear. So far as 
your mental state depends upon your physical condi- 
tion, I know no better way to treat it. For the rest, 
we have our battle to fight. You may be thankful that 
you are not in agony lest some one should shake your 
belief in the story of the devil that entered swine at 
Gadara, or in that one concerning the cursing of the 
barren fig-tree. 

I must write still more before I express myself. 
Meantime, with the warmest interest and sympathy, 

I am your friend, 

George Axford. 
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Elmwood, Oct 5, 1871. 

My dear Mr. Axford, — Your letters comfort me 
much, if only because they steady and employ my 
thoughts, and let my affections rest. Sometimes, I 
stand off from myself, and say to them, " Poor things, 
what a hard time you have ! " 

I can understand somewhat of, and believe a little 
in, this unity of which you write ; but even then the 
question will come up, Suppose there is a God, what 
makes you, who seem to lay aside authority and come 
at the root of things, believe in the conscious immor- 
tality of the soul ? — the individual soul I mean, not uni- 
versal intelligence. All my affections and hopes are 
in my identity as a person. Now, why should I not 
be like the candle-flame, which burns while its food 
lasts, and, just before it goes out, flames up with new 
brilliancy, as if it brought all its power to bear on the 
"struggle for existence," and protested against its 
fate.^ The elements are left, but the light is gone. 
How do you or I know that this I call myself is not 
like the flame ? Do you know it because you " hope " 
for it ? What room have I had to expect anything of 
my hopes ? 

I can admire those who say. It will be all right. But 
those who say, "The universe is good, life is lovely, 
death is the end," are so much greater than I that I do 
not believe in them at all. The martyrs were frauds 
in comparison; for they looked for a reward which 
should be an eternity long, and what could they not 
suffer just for a moment ? It is easy to bear when you 
can say, " Our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory." 
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We axe told, " Ask, and ye shall receive " ; but, in- 
terpreted by my experience, that means. Ask, and, if 
your will is strong enough, your plan wise, your means 
well chosen, and the end attainable, you will get it, 
provided nothing happens to prevent. Pray do not 
tell me I must use legitimate means. How can I help 
the taint in my blood, bred by generations of igno- 
rant or careless living ? How can I help it if that taint 
in my child thwarts my love and breaks my heart? 
How can I help it if I cannot yet be sure that the God 
and the heaven which men have described are anything 
more than their own human emotions and ideas put 
into an imagination ? Each man has a Grod like him- 
self. David and Homer, Paul and Socrates, have noble 
conceptions of God and heaven ; but they differ almost 
enough to be contradictory. 

I do not wish to trouble you with my questions and 
fancies ; but, so long as you are kind enaugh to write, 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of expressing my 
thoughts. My husband and child are still left to me. 
My heart stands still when I think what my future 
would be without them. 

Accept my thanks, and pardon my doubts if they are 

perverse. 

Yours in sincerity, 

Mary Alden. 

Oct. i6, 1871. 

My dear Mrs. Alden, — It is not possible to hope 
for immortality without first a trust in God. Your 
candle-flame is a symbol of nothing in the human soul. 
If it were a conscious being with any interest in life, 
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if it had hopes and afiEections, if it craved sympathy 
from the intelligence which made it, and fulfilment of 
desires which were implanted in its very constitution, — 
then it would be like a human soul in its relations to 
God and to other souls. And then to affirm that God 
is would be to assert that the flame (or the soul) shall 
be. The difficulty is in taking that first step. 

This is not a question concerning the competent 
parts of our bodies or the nervous equipment of our 
souls. Let the relation between soul and body be as 
complete and intimate as Maudsley or Holmes imag- 
ines. No matter what becomes of that relation at 
death. / am my thoughts, plans, hopes, and purposes, 
my ambitions, and my power to do and be what I 
admire and intend to be, if God gives me a chance. 
If God has made me with taint and defect, or if I 
have come to my incomplete inheritance by tendencies 
which lie within his control, not mine, then I must 
believe that since he is, I must be, — until, at least, 
I enter into complete possession of my powers and 
gifts and their proper results. Settle it first whether 
you will believe in the Infinite Intelligence. Assent 
to that, and, by all the laws of thought and demands 
of justice, your claim is established. Then your own 
bountiful affections show in part what tenderness must 
lurk somewhere in the constitution of things. 

Do you say that, after all, the idea of God, which 
has come down to us from the ages, with all its modern 
enlargement and completeness, may be only a projec- 
tion of our human ideal ; and that, as we describe him 
in terms of our human passions, he may be only a 
creation of our hopes and imaginations ? " We know 
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nothing but phenomena." "We are conscious only o£ 
sensations." True, and we have just as good evidence 
of the existence and nature of God as we have of the 
existence and nature of light. We are conscious of 
sensations in the optic nerve, that is all. Light is the 
motion of an invisible and impalpable ether, of which 
we become aware when certain sensations are produced 
in us. Take another fact about light on the authority 
of Prof. Tyndall. Pure light in pure air is incapable 
of producing even a sensation in the brain, unless it 
proceeds directly from or is reflected by some object. 
This fact illustrates, it may be is a good analogy for^ 
that greater fact concerning the operation of pure spir- 
itual light. Take from our atmosphere all mists and 
particles of matter, sweep the heavens clear of stars 
and star-dust, then let oceans of light fill the universe, 
and the sky would be black as unqualified night ; but 
let the smallest mote float in the air, and it reflects 
light to us. Let mists arise, and the air is radiant; 
let clouds float overhead, and they catch the waves of 
the impalpable ether, and paint the heavens with glory. 
Because particles of matter have qualities by virtue 
of which they reflect, transmit, or quench the rays of 
light, we have the lights on sea and land, the splendors 
of autumn, the gorgeous array of the sunset, the blue 
gleam of the sky, and all the pomp of the stars. Take 
away the earthly admixture in our atmosphere, the mist 
that arises from stagnant pool and noisome fen, and the 
cloud scenery of the skies would disappear, the tint of 
pearl and hue of gold would vanish. Now, is it pre- 
suming to say that this is a wonderfully suggestive 
analogy ? When we see our human atmosphere filled 
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with the emanations from human hopes, loves, aspira- 
tions, and prayers, assuming all splendid hues and gor- 
geous array, shall we say that nothing is shining 
through it? When through tears we see the bow of 
promise, and the clouds glowing with the rosy tints of 
faith and hope, is there no sun of immortal Love paint- 
ing the celestial glories ? It is true, perhaps, that we 
see only the sky, the clouds, and the rainbow; but 
have no eyes ever faced the sun, and shall not the pure 
in heart see God? Every human hope and affection 
helps us, not merely to imagine a God, but to know 
him. They have no light but his. The overhanging 
heaven of our human imagination is a proof of infinite 
tenderness. Of what happened in Chicago, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, when the multitudes fled from the 
flames or gasped in their torments, it is not quite 
enough to say that "all this comes because the first 
bucket of water was not ready." The brotherly love 
which brought light into the eyes of the sufferers, the 
gleams of human charity which shone from the farthest 
lands, are only waves of the eternal love and sympathy 
entering our human atmosphere. The love of the 
mother who heard the feeble wail of her new-bom 
babe before she died upon the bleak prairie, the hope 
with which the father stilled the tumult of his breaking 
heart as he buried them together, were only motes 
floating in our human atmosphere ; but they revealed 
God. Is it, then, to be deplored that our representa- 
tion of God is a projection of our human hearts? Is 
not that the necessary condition of light ? I am afraid 
I have written too much ; but I wish I could show you 
how clear it is to me that these matters are wholly 
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above the reach of the scientific method as applied to 
material things, and wholly within the domain of the 
sentiments and moral powers. There is some reason 
in the constitution of the soul for the ready assent 
which men have given to those who have proclaimed 
God and the immortal life. Perhaps the method of 
Jesus will yet commend itself as equal to the method 
of science. I think you are not far from a cheerful 
contentment concerning these things ; and some great 
joy or sorrow will banish your misgivings, and, maybe, 
even conquer the doubts springing from your physical 
depression. With great interest and sympathy, 

I am yours truly, 

George Axford. 



XIV. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL ORIGINS OF UNI- 

TARIANISM IN SALEM. 

BARNARD, PRINCE, BENTLEY. 

In Salem to-day there are four Unitarian churches. 
Named in the order in which they probably became 
Unitarian, they are the East, North, First, and Barton 
Square. They date respectively from 1629, 171 8, — 7 
1773, and 1824, The first three were Congregational 
churches of the primitive type. The last was formed 
as an Independent Congregational church, with Unita- 
rian principles. As they have always claimed to be 
orthodox ; as no theological controversy has ever arisen 
among them, to become a matter of record; and as 
they have claimed from time immemorial that freedom 
of opinion is a characteristic and distinctive mark of 
Congregationalism, — no public action was ever taken 
to signalize the change of which modern Unitarianism 
is the result. Even so late as the founding of the In- 
dependent Congregational Church in Barton Square 
in 1824, under Rev. Henry Colman, one of the most 
liberal men of the time, nothing was said about Unita- 
rianism. But the word " independent '* was put into 
the title of the church to emphasize a right then vehe- 
mently called in question. 
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When the famous controversy broke out between 
Dr. Channing and Dr. Worcester, of Salem, the minis- 
ters of the Unitarian parishes, secure in the affections 
and theological liberality of their people, and opposed 
on principle to ecclesiastical division on dogmatic lines, 
went quietly on their way, as if nothing had happened. 

Still, a great change had taken place; and, when 
the separation was forced, three entire parishes and 
churches were found upon the liberal side, and a fourth 
was soon created. In order to understand that change, 
it will be necessary to examine briefly the ministries of 
Drs. Barnard, Prince, and Bentley, taking them in the 
order of their settlement. Unhappily for the writer, 
it will be necessary to exclude the many personal and 
piquant reminiscences which would not assist us to 
understand the subject, however much they might light 
up the narrative. 

On the 13th of January, 1773, Thomas Barnard, Jr., 
was ordained to the ministry of the North Church, 
then newly formed by seceders from the First Church. 
The secession was peaceable and without theological 
significance, originating in the desire of a large minor- 
ity to make Mr. Barnard the colleague of his father, 
then minister of the First Church, and stricken with 
paralysis. 

During a ministry of forty-one years, lasting until 
1814, Dr. Barnard exerted a wide influence among men 
of all parties. His successor, Mr. Willson, says of him : 
"He was a preacher of popular and acceptable gifts. 
Few ministers had more frequent proofs of this in the 
form of complimentary invitations to preach occasional 
discourses abroad and at home." When he died. Dr. 
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Channing called him a Unitarian. Dr. Worcester de- 
nied the statement But the fact is clear that at his 
death the parish was prepared to accept, with hearty 
good-will, John Emery Abbot, educated for the minis- 
try by Dr. Channing, who preached his ordination ser- 
mon in 1815, the year of the great controversy. As 
there is no trace of disagreement between Dr. Barnard 
and his people, we may conclude that they had quietly 
moved together toward the liberal ppsition openly as- 
sumed in 18 1 5. 

Dr. Barnard's theological position will be further 
considered in connection with that of Dr. Prince, of the 
First Church, his contemporary and life-long friend. 
Dr. Barnard is best remembered in Salem as, at the 
age of twenty-seven, on the afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 
26, 1775, in full clerical costume, he stood at the open 
draw of the North Bridge, mediating between Col. 
Timothy Pickering, who, with a band of armed militia, 
was standing guard over some cannon loaned by the 
citizens to the Provincial Congress, and Col. Leslie, 
with a detachment of British regulars, who had come 
to take them. No blood was spilled, and the cannon 
were not surrendered. The incident fitly symbolizes 
the personal and public influence which Dr. Barnard 
always exerted. He was a strong man, but a peace- 
maker. At his death, he left his parish large, rich, 
united, and liberal. 

On the loth of November, 1779, John Prince was 
ordained at the First Church, of which he was minister 
until his death in 1836. A picture in which he should 
appear as he is best remembered would represent him 
seated in a library, surrounded with philosophical in- 
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struments, working with his own hands at the many 
ingenious devices by which he greatly increased the 
value of the air-pump, the microscope, the telescope, 
and other instruments of scientific research. A scien- 
tific investigator can scarcely be a bigot in matters of 
religion, and everything which is recorded of him shows 
that his influence was wholly on the side of toleration. 
As early as 1787, he allows Rev. John Murray, the 
founder of American Universalism, to preach in his 
pulpit. His colleague and successor. Rev. C. W. Up- 
ham, was settled as a Unitarian in 1824. But the last 
official relations of the First Church with " orthodox " 
Congregationalism seem to have been in 18 19, when 
delegates were sent to a council convened by the First 
Congregational Church of Lynn. The library which 
Dr. Prince left to the First Church is filled with 
English Unitarian books, and amply attests the direc- 
tion of his thought and sympathy. He took part with 
Channing and the other Unitarians at the ordination of 
John Emery Abbot, in 18 15. 

Drs. Barnard and Prince may properly be estimated 
together, for the same influences shaped them both. 
Some curious coincidences are recorded, which show 
how nearly parallel their courses ran. Both graduated 
at Harvard College. Both taught school in the same 
town. Both studied divinity with the Rev. Samuel 
Williams, of Bradford, afterwards professor of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, who preached both their ordina- 
tion sermons. Both received doctor's degrees from the 
same college. Both were ordained and died in Salem. 
The same text was, without design, selected for their 
funeral sermons ; and, by a singular error, the remains 
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of Dr. Prince were carried into the wrong tomb and 
laid beside those of Dr. Barnard. Their intercourse in 
Salem lasted thirty-five years, during which they were 
quietly working together to secure the practical bless- 
ings of religion to their people, without engaging them 
in metaphysical speculations or becoming entangled in 
ecclesiastical controversy. They were men of peace, 
who believed that the dogmatic differences over which 
many of their time were agitated were not worth the 
time spent upon them. At the beginning of their 
ministry, they were both Arminian ; and the Hon. Jos. 
E. Sprague says he always understood that Dr. Prince 
was an Arian. But they were not merely Arminians. 
They were liberal in spirit. In no better way, perhaps, 
can we ascertain the temper of their ministry than by 
recurring to the words of the man who trained them 
for the ministry, and preached both their ordination 
sermons. 

In 1773, at the ordination of Thomas Barnard, the 
Rev. Samuel Williams said : — 

A love for something very mystical has often gone far to make 
void the gospel, by turning it into a system of allegory, allusion, 
type, and shadow, to the neglect of virtue and piety. But no 
method has done more hurt than the application of metaphysical 
quibbles and scholastic distinctions to the doctrines of revelation. 

In regard to partisan controversies, he advises 
him: — 

Never aim to be distinguished as the head of a party, as being 
indifferent about religious principles, or a bigot to some favorite 
notions. Be of no sect or party but that of good men, and to all 
such (whatever their difEerences among themselves) let your heart 
be opened. Embrace truth and virtue wherever you can find it. 
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In 1779, at the ordination of Mr, Prince, he said of 
the religion of Jesus : — 

It recommends freedom of thought and inquiry in everything 
that concerns mankind. ... It requires them to oppose everything 
which would bring them into bondage ; above all, it inspires them 
with that grandeur and elevation of mind, that sublimity of senti- 
ment, that conscious dignity of human nature, and that uncon- 
querable regard to human happiness which will ever be pushing 
them forward to the attainment and security of that liberty with 
which God has made them free. 

The concluding paragraphs of the sermon are most 
significant, when we remember that Mr. Prince was his 
pupil. He says : — 

You will be particularly careful that the doctrines you preach 
be the true doctrines of Jesus Christ. I do not mean to dictate 
to you on this point. I could easily give you an account of my 
sentiments, and tell you what I believe to be the most important 
doctrines of the gospel. But I never wish to see you pay undue 
regard to the opinions of men. It has always been my advice 
that you should examine with caution, indeed, and with modesty, 
but with the greatest freedom, in all religious matters. The cause 
of truth can never suffer by the most free inquiry. 

Starting with such an impulse toward freedom, it 
was impossible that these thoughtful scholars should 
stop before they had laid aside whatever doctrines were 
clearly obnoxious to reason and conscience. Such sen- 
timents, rather than specific dogmas, were the fountain- 
head of Unitarianism. 

These two men, in common with their brethren, 
were charged with deceit, because they declined to 
declare themselves. We shall soon find Dr. Bentley 
pursuing a different course, which better suited his 
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more aggressive nature. But let us put ourselves at 
the point of view which these two men occupied. Mr. 
Willson quotes a remark which indicates their position : 
When a parishioner said, "Dr. Barnard, I never heard 
you preach a sermon upon the Trinity," he replied, 
"And you never will." What they believed, they 
preached. What they did not believe, they let alone. 
They maintained the right of every other minister to 
do the same, and of each church to maintain the 
preaching which best ministered to its spiritual wants, 
without question or interference from other churches. 
Had their example been followed, the Congregational 
schism would never have taken place. Dr. Prince says 
of Dr. Barnard that he believed " the final salvation of 
no man depended upon the belief or disbelief of those 
speculative opinions about which men, equally learned 
and pious, differ; and some perplex their minds, with- 
out adding anything to their knowledge." They did 
not consider them essential; and, therefore, they re- 
fused to make them a cause for division. Who shall 
say they were not right } 

There must have been something admirable in the 
steadiness and equipoise of a man like Dr. Prince, who, 
four years after, standing by the side of Channing, 
could still be in open fellowship with Channing's oppo- 
nents ; who could be under the fire of a vehement con- 
troversy, and take no part in it. He was too busy with 
the stars to heed the storm of textual weapons which 
darkened the lower air. 

Dr. Bentley was a man of another sort, as will 
quickly appear from a brief estimate of his position. 

At the East Church, in the year 1783, the two forms 
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of Congregationalism appear in dramatic conjunction. 
Rev. James Diman, settled in 1737, being seventy-five 
years old, and having for forty-six years ministered to 
this parish, asked for a colleague. The parish gave 
him William Bentley, a young tutor of Harvard Col- 
lege. Mr. Diman was a Calvinist, retaining "un- 
changed and unsoftened " the rigors of his creed. Mr. 
Bentley was already a liberal. Mr. Diman protested 
that, while he needed a colleague, he did not want such 
a colleague. The parish replied that Mr. Bentley was 
their choice, and proceeded to ordination. Mr. Diman 
made his protest in writing. The parish replied by a 
request that henceforth he should surrender the public 
duties of his office to Mr. Bentley. Mr. Diman de- 
clared that he had not so construed his ordination vows. 
The parish declined to pay his salary, no one consent- 
ing to serve on the committee to assess the taxes for 
that purpose. At last, eighteen months after Mr. 
Bentley's ordination, the old man sorrowfully yielded 
to the demands of the people, reserving some slight 
privilege in the administration of the sacraments. Mr. 
Bentley writes in his journal: "Thus ended a most 
perplexing dispute, carried on with a total want of 
candor by the parish minister and with great violence 
by the people." 

In 1788, Mr. Diman died; and Dr. Flint says, "His 
young colleague and successor dispensed at once with 
the wig, and the creed of which it had been so long the 
symbol." The striking feature of this transaction, to 
be discussed hereafter, is the change in the creed of 
the people in this parish in opposition to the teaching 
of a minister who had already, when his colleague was 
called, held his place among them forty-six years. 
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Dr. Bentley was the first and most pronounced of 
the ministers who accepted Unitarianism in Salem. 
The sources from which my information is drawn are 
papers in Dr. Bentley' s hand, left by him to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester. In these voluminous 
notes, filling fifty volumes, are to be found many defi- 
nite statements, which indicate beyond a doubt that 
his attitude was, from the beginning of his ministry, 
one of sympathy with Priestley and the English Uni- 
tarians. As these doctrinal notes have never appeared 
in print, and seem to throw light upon the early his- 
tory of Unitarianism in New England, a few of them 
will be given in support of the foregoing assertion. 
Whatever Dr. Bentley learned, he wrote down, whether 
it related to astrology, astronomy, mathematics, the 
German, Irish, Dutch, and other languages, to the lit- 
erature of the East, to politics, art, natural science, or 
the trivial events of e very-day life. His note-books 
constitute an encyclopaedia of the learning of that 
time. 

In 1784, Mr. Bentley was interested in the Unitarian, 
Rev. Mr. Hazlitt, the father of the essayist, of whom 
he writes a long account in his journal. He says : — 

In the fall of 1784 appeared in America a Mr. Hazlitt, who 
was of Ireland, and had been educated at Glasgow and settled as 
a dissenting clergyman. ... He is a man of good natural abilities 
and excessive zeal, and, having adopted the Socinian opinions of 
Mr. Lindsay, did not hesitate in soon making his sentiments well 
known. . . . While in Boston, he attached himself to the ingenious 
Dr. Freeman, now reader at the King's Chapel, and led that 
worthy man to some hasty measures in revising the liturgy, which 
may prove fatal to his establishment in that society. 
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In 1786, Mr. Bentley is reading with approval Dr. 
Priestley's arguments against the Trinity. He also 
proposes to abolish the lecture in the week before 
communion, because, as he says, "the lectures are a 
relick of superstition, and their abuse is constantly 
before our eyes." 

In 1787, he hears the Rev. John Murray at the 
First Church. His comments are characteristic. He 
says : — 

On Thursday evening, the 27th, we were entertained from the 
pulpit of the First Church by the celebrated Mr. M., the Univer- 
salist. His introduction to that church we dare not recommend. 
However, he was liberal in his new vampt mysticisms, out of 
which he formed a religious system from total depravity as its 
— [ilUgible] rendered plastic by a suffering God and happy to 
mankind without indiscriminating salvation. 

In 1788, he writes to Captain B. Hodges, who is 
going to sea, some directions as to the selection of 
a library. Among other things, he says : — 

In religion, Priestley's smaller tracts as all you may want to 
know of the simple dofctrines of Christianity. Your own good 
heart will supply the rules for practice. Priestley, on inquiry, will 
recommend the liberty of thinking for yourself. 

In 1788, he shrinks from taking action which may 
separate him from his Congregational brethren. The 
celebrated Universalist, John Murray, was about to 
have public ordination, on Christmas day, in Boston, 
and wrote to Mr. Bentley, asking him to take part in 
the service, adding that Dr. Freeman has told him that 
he thought " Mr. Bentley would make no difficulty." 
Mr. Bentley forthwith states the case to Dr. Freeman, 
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asking an explanation, and suggesting difficulties in a 
very spirited manner. He says : — 

What have I to do with an anniversary against which I remon- 
strated last Sunday ? Why is the ordination public ? 

Is it no difficulty to dissolve a pleasing connection with an 
whole association to satisfy, as it appears from one letter, not my 
own judgment, but the caprice of a man who has railed against 
the whole order of ministers ? 

Is it no difficulty to have open connections with an illiterate 
foreigner without credentials ? 

Is it no difficulty when we do not open our churches for our 
own lecturers, to have it haunted with night-lecturers, and filled 
with negroes and vagabonds ? 

Is it no difficulty to change as of course fellows [sic] with a man 
dragging the undefined notions of Trinity, atonement, personified 
sins, and [illegible] as so many spectres along with him, hideous 
with deformity? 

It would scarcely be possible to raise more ghosts 
of departed prejudices in one reminiscence of the old 
time. Universalist Calvinism, the Puritan horror of 
Christmas, and that dread of night meetings which in 
Salem sprang out of the excesses which accompanied 
revivals, from Whitefield down to Elder Knapp, have 
all departed. 

In 1789, a Mr. Mason consults him as to the pro- 
priety of entering the ministry. Mr. Bentley's reply 
contains a curious summary of Christian doctrine. He 
writes : — 

As to the intimation you leave with me, respecting my profes- 
sion, I hardly know what to write to you. I should never advise 
you to enter the ministry, unless you had rationally examined 
Christianity; and, after such examination, I should not recom- 
mend preaching, unless you was [sic] a firm believer. By a firm 
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believer, I intend not one who gives an easy credit to mysteries or 
renounces his own understanding on any point of faith, but a man 
who, upon the full conviction of a future moral retribution as the 
great point of Christian faith, preaches with sober regard to the 
virtuous happiness of mankind, being able to abandon without 
reluctance all worldly interests which may interfere with the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty. 

In 1 791, he began a series of what seem to have 
been extemporaneous comments on the Scripture read 
before the sermon. In a book kept for the purpose, he 
makes notes of these addresses. They begin signifi- 
cantly Jan. 9, 1 79 1, with an examination of the first 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel. He considered success- 
ively the Athanasian, the Arian, and the Unitarian 
hypotheses. ''Admitted the Unitarian attitude." It 
must be remembered that "Unitarian" at this time 
was used always in the English sense, and meant " Hu- 
manitarian " ; i.e.f that Jesus was a man. In the even- 
ing of the same day, I. Tim. iii., 16, was examined. 
He concludes with the assertion that Paul did not 
write " God was manifest," etc. 

January 16, he took up Acts xx., 28 : "The church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood." 
He makes a summary of arguments to show that Jesus 
cannot be God, and closes with " the presumption that 
this is not a true reading." 

In regard to true and false religions, he says, in his 
remarks upon Paul's address at Mars' Hill : " Religion 
is true or false in regard to its end. The question is 
not so much of a true or false religion as of a false 
end in religion." 

December 25, he speaks of the Nativity, and says, 
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"John's ignorance of the mission of Jesus till a sign 
given at the Baptism argued that our faith has no con- 
cern with any event prior to the Baptism." 

In 1792, he puts on record in full his opinion as to 
ordination and baptism of children. Of ordination, he 
says : — 

My idea in substance is this : upon examination of candidates, 
that testimonials shall be produced of their sound morals and 
their literary qualifications, that upon these they may present 
themselves, that the people may be free to act their judgment, and 
that the consequent ordination shall have no examination what- 
ever, but be an execution of the will of the people expressed in 
the usual manner. 

As to the administration of baptism, as I view it when applied 
to children, as designed to assist education, I hold it free to all 
men; that no man can jusdy object to a serious request for its 
administration, and therefore all propoundings are unnecessary, 
especially as objections have arisen from one quarter only, — that 
is, birth within the nine months, or illegitimately. 

In 1792, he says, "I took the liberty in the most 
exceptionable [sic] manner to deliver my sentiments 
against total depravity as preached at a late lecture." 

In notes upon I. John ii., 13-19, he says : — 

This writer has the fewest clear thoughts of any man. Here 
he arrived at definition. The world is the depraved vices of it. 
The fathers, young men, and children are Christians more or less 
tired in their profession. Antichrists are all innovators upon the 
doctrine. It is hard to reconcile ourselves to such language. It 
cannot be expressive enough for the foundation of any doctrine. 
It resembles John's style. But it has involved as many errors as 
it probably corrected. 

In -regard to inspiration and prophecy, especially the 
Messianic prophecies of Isaiah, he seems to have held 
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a theory much like that of the late Dr. Noyes. When 
we remember that these are notes of addresses made 
in public from Sunday to Sunday, it is clear that he 
had broken with both the Calvinistic and the Arminian 
hypotheses long before Dr. Channing opened the Uni- 
tarian controversy. When the lines were drawn, he 
was found holding the position he had maintained for 
more than a quarter of a century. He was a marked 
figure among the politicians and men of learning of 
that time. He was variously known as a " Democrat/* 
a "Jacobin/' and a " JefiEersonian infidel/' and, on ac- 
count of his vehement opposition to Federalism, as 
well as his theological radicalism, was nearly isolated 
from ministerial fellowship of all kinds. Probably on 
this account he took little interest in the quarrel when 
his neighbors fell out with each other, on questions 
which he and his people had long before settled for 
themselves. 

When, on a Sunday afternoon in 18 14, the frigate 
" Constitution " was chased into Marblehead harbor by 
a British squadron. Dr. Bentley dismissed his congrega- 
tion, and started with the Sea Fencibles for the scene 
of action. The tradition which represents him as rid- 
ing on a gun-carriage, whether true or false, suggests 
a picture which would accord with his career, and fitly 
symbolize his impulsive, irascible, and unconventional 
nature. 

Following the example of ecclesiastical chroniclers, 
I have thus far confined the discussion to ecclesiastical 
persons and events, and have also kept well on the sur- 
face of afEairs, treating the opinions of ministers and 
the changes in them as if they were true causes of the 
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revolution of which they were scarcely more than the 
indexes. In a paper to follow this, an attempt will 
be made to discover one of the secular weights which 
silently moved the hands upon the dial-plate. At pres- 
ent, I rest with the statement that in the latter part of 
the last century Arianism and Humanitarianism were 
well established in Salem, and that, when Channing 
came to announce the new reading of the gospel of 
peace, he did not bring any new thing to the ears of 
the people, or declare to them an unknown God, whom 
ignorantly they worshipped. 



XV. 



THE SECULAR ORIGINS OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM IN SALEM. 

In a previous paper, the ecclesistical beginnings of 
Unitarianism in Salem were traced, and it was shown 
on original testimony that the form of theology called 
Unitarian was firmly established and openly declared 
in the East Church twenty-five years before; that at 
the North Church, in 1815, Dr. Channing preached 
the ordination sermon of his pupil, John Emery 
Abbot ; and that, while Dr. Prince of the First 
Church, and Dr. Barnard of the North Church, were 
less pronounced and controversial in their treatment 
of theological questions than Dr. Bentley, still they 
were distinctly liberal. This is shown by the fact 
that, on the death of Dr. Barnard, it was natural and 
easy for the North Church to call Mr. Abbot ; and 
that at the First Church, in 1787, Dr. Prince allowed 
John Murray, the famous apostle of Universalism, to 
lecture from his pulpit. Dr. Bentley being present to 
record the fact and to criticise the too Calvinistic 
tone of the lecture. 

These facts being established, other questions arise. 
Why, after the long and extremely Calvinistic ministry 
of Mr. Diman, was the East Church prepared to settle 
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the liberal Mr. Bentley, the classmate and friend of Dr. 
Freeman? Why did the First and North Churches, 
without controversy, and with no decided impulse from 
their ministers, insensibly glide into Unitarianism .? 
Comparing the history of these churches with that of 
the other Congregational churches of Salem, it is plain, 
on the most superficial examination, that there was 
something in the character and quality of the lay ele- 
ment in them which encouraged, if it did not cause, 
the change in the teachings of the pulpit. To discover 
this secular influence, we must examine the material 
of which these three churches and the Barton Square 
Church, formed in 1824, were composed. It appears 
at once that these four congregations were homoge- 
neous and conspicuously unlike the others as to that 
which was most marked in its influence upon the lay- 
men of that day. 

It must, at this point, be taken for granted that the 
history of Salem, and the names of the families which 
have given it fame, are sufiiciently well known to the 
readers of this article. In reviewing that history, the 
first fact which appears pertinent to our argument is 
that, in the majority of cases, whoever would trace the 
history of any of these families must consult the ar- 
chives of these older Unitarian churches. To say noth- 
ing of the old colonial names, which necessarily appear 
in the parish records of the First and Second Churches, 
the names of those whose fame has culminated within 
a hundred years are mostly to be found in the three 
churches whose ecclesiastical fortunes we have de- 
scribed; e.g,y Holyoke, Bowditch, Peirce, Gray, Pea- 
body, Derby, Pickering, and the leading lawyers and 
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physicians of the time. It would not be safe to jump 
to the conclusion, suggested by our conceit of our- 
selves, that these men and their associates became 
liberal because they were conspicuously thoughtful 
and intelligent. Great men are not always wise in 
matters of religion, and great thinkers most certainly 
are not always Unitarian. 

But that some powerful attraction drew men of intel- 
ligence to these churches, where they became liberal, 
is illustrated in the case of Timothy Pickering, Secre- 
tary of State under Washington. In 1777, hearing 
Peter S. DuPonceau, secretary of Baron Steuben, re- 
mark of some doubtful statement, '^ I would as soon 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity," he was incited to 
an investigation, which resulted in the rejection of that 
doctrine. He naturally left the Third Church, then 
inclining to Presbyterianism, and joined the First 
Church. There were elements of liberal theology in 
the original Puritanism of the colony. There were 
frequent importations of liberal thought from England 
and France. There were exceptional men like Timo- 
thy Pickering, who reasoned the matter out for them- 
selves alone ; but we must look further than these 
things for the explanation of the fact that some power- 
ful influence was sharpening the intellect of the lead- 
ing laymen of that time, drawing them together in 
these three churches, and liberalizing their ideas of 
religion. That men similarly affected during a hun- 
dred years should gradually draw together was natural 
enough ; and so efEective was the process that, when 
the ecclesiastical separation took place, nothing in par- 
ticular happened. The lines were already drawn, and 
the classification of elements complete. 
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In order to ascertain the cause of this movement of 
the lay element in these churches toward liberalism, 
it is necessary to know who were moving. In prepar- 
ing this article, two methods have been tried. One is 
to search the parish records, and note the occupation 
of the persons whose names are there recorded. The 
result of this method is the discovery of the fact that 
the great majority of the men of influence in these three 
parishes were foreign merchants and ship-masters ; and 
also that these parishes were almost wholly made up 
of these men, their families, and those who were natu- 
rally associated with them in trade, either as assistants 
or dependants. With them were also naturally found 
the professional men whose patients and clients they 
were, and to whom the enterprise and intelligence of 
the men who pushed the commerce of Salem into every 
sea was attractive. To any one who scans the names 
in the old archives, it is evident that, in the social life 
of Salem and the constitution of these three churches, 
no element was so powerful as the commercial. The 
names of the two greatest of American mathematicians, 
Bowditch and Peirce, suggest not an exception to the 
law, but a confirmation of it ; for these two men were 
the direct product of the commercial activity of Salem. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, in 1794, graduated from a ship- 
chandler's shop to sail for the Isle of Bourbon as clerk 
of a merchant ship. Nine years afterward, he returned 
from his last voyage, master and part owner of his 
vessel, to devote the rest of his life to the mathematics 
of navigation. Benjamin Peirce was the son of a 
Salem merchant, and the grandson of a ship-master ; 
and his work on the nautical almanac was only a natu- 
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ral tribute for him to pay to the commercial interests 
which had made his career possible. 

The second method of investigation was suggested 
by the first. After we have learned that the principal 
laymen of these churches were foreign merchants and 
their associates, the question arises, Were not all the 
other churches of Salem at that time made up in the 
same way.? Was not this mercantile element most 
powerful in the other churches also.? In order to 
settle this question, resort was had to lists of names in 
the annals of the foreign commerce of Salem, to ascer- 
tain what churches the merchants attended. The re- 
sult is even more striking. In the Historical Sketch 
of Salenty published by the Essex Institute, we read, 
" The three most prominent merchants of that period 
were Elias Hasket Derby, William Gray, and Joseph 
Peabody." These merchants were, the first two in the 
East Church, and the third in the North. Lists are 
given of the merchants and ship-masters engaged in 
commerce with India, China, Batavia, Sumatra, Manila, 
Isle of France, Mocha, and other Oriental ports in 
Asia and Africa. Slight investigation shows that the 
most famous of these merchants were all in the 
churches now called Unitarian. A list is given of 
twenty-seven most prominent throughout the half-cen- 
tury of commercial prosperity, of whom twenty are 
identified as members of these two parishes. We dis- 
cover, therefore, that not only were these churches 
made up almost wholly of the commercial classes and 
their natural associates, but also that the great foreign 
merchants are nearly all found in these three churches, 
and not elsewhere. When we remember that four 
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Other Congregational churches in this city dated re- 
spectively from 1735, 1774, 1803, ^^^ 1832, it is clear 
that this was not for lack of churches of a difEerent 
theological complexion which they might have attended. 

Is not the influence which was shaping the thought 
of the laymen in the Unitarian churches disclosed in 
the recital of these facts? Foreign commerce, the 
great civilizer, was here at work on the choicest mate- 
rials ever exposed to its influence. Puritan indepen- 
dence, vigor of thought, moral sturdiness, and general 
intelligence, enlightened and warmed by contact with 
foreign nations, and especially by contact with the Ori- 
ental religions seen at their best, could not fail to sup- 
plant a theology which grows best in seclusion and by 
the repression of vigorous human instincts. 

This point is sufficiently important to bear farther 
illustration. It is now impossible for any one to repro- 
duce the mental and moral atmosphere of a century ago 
in Salem. But many common traits and peculiarities 
of life in this ancient city suggest the nature of the in- 
fluences then at work. Darwin, Tylor, and Lubbock 
have lighted up the whole history of civilization from 
its origins by illustrations drawn from the condition of 
the uncivilized tribes of Polynesia, the Malay Archipel- 
ago, and other recently explored comers of the earth. 
But in Salem it is not safe for a stripling, fresh from 
such studies, to air his knowledge, lest, when he vent- 
ures a statement concerning the characteristics of sav- 
age life on some remote island, it may happen to him 
as once to the writer. Some quiet greybeard may vig- 
orously object, and, when asked to produce his author- 
ity to confront such an expert as Tylor, may quietly 
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remark that he was supercargo of the first ship which 
ever visited that savage shore. 

If a returned missionary or a zealous propagandist 
addresses an audience in this city in behalf of the be- 
nighted heathen, ten to one he will have before him 
men who have drunk tea with Chinese mandarins at 
Hong Kong, dined with Parsee merchants at Bombay, 
enjoyed the hospitality of Mohammedan princes at 
Mocha, and are not ignorant of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeb- 
hoy and Rammohun Roy. Before such men, even 
when they are evangelical church members, it is nec- 
essary to be very cautious in shading the picture of 
heathen degradation, lest doubts be excited in the minds 
of these listeners as to the sagacity or the candor of the 
speaker. 

The Free Religious Association never produced a 
more vigorous defence of the heathen than was made 
by an orthodox leader in Essex County a few years 
since. Having been American Consul at a Mohamme- 
dan port, he compared the methods of the native and 
American traders ; and his judgment was that in com- 
mercial honesty the Arabs were far in advance of their 
civilized customers in the coffee trade. With them, 
he asserted, it was necessary to take no precautions 
against thievery, and that, having choice in making 
contracts between foreign law and native custom, it 
was always safer to adopt the custom of the country. 
We may safely assert that from the beginning com- 
merce had this liberalizing effect. 

The foreign commerce which sprang up in the last 
century in Salem was the cause of a wonderful intellect- 
ual and moral stimulus, not yet spent. After a century 
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of comparative quiet, with memories of the Salem witch- 
craft trials as a point of resistance, the citizens of this 
little town were suddenly dispersed to every part of the 
Oriental world, and to every nook of barbarism which 
had a market and a shore. Probably the intellectual 
tension of no community was ever greater than in those 
days ; and in those days there was intellect prepared 
by the vigor and freedom of Puritanism, which could 
bear the strain put upon it. The borders of the com- 
mercial world received sudden enlargement, and the 
boundaries of the intellectual world underwent similar 
expansion. New markets were discovered, in which 
one dollar might breed a hundred. The reward of en- 
terprise might be the discovery of an island in which 
pepper enough to load a ship might be had almost for 
the asking, or of forests where precious gums had no 
commercial value, or of spice island unvisited and un- 
vexed by civilization. Every ship-master and mariner 
returning on a richly laden ship was the owner of valu- 
able knowledge. He who could keep a ship's reckon- 
ing, and tell whence the mysterious harvest had been 
brought, was a man to be bought or bribed. Rival mer- 
chants sometimes drove the work of preparation night 
and day, to anticipate their neighbors seeking to win 
the first favors of virgin markets ; and ships which set 
out for unknown ports, whence they had brought novel 
freight of costly merchandise, were watched when they 
shipped their cables and sailed away by night, and 
dogged for months upon the high seas in the hope of 
surprising the secret well kept by owner and crew. 
Every man on board was allowed his little " adventure.'* 
People in other pursuits, not excepting the merchant's 
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pastor, intrusted their savings to the supercargo, and 
were commonly rewarded for their confidence. Any 
Salem boy of ten would have confounded a "fresh- 
water " schoolmaster with the extent of his knowledge 
of geography, and of the social condition and products 
of the most remote countries. When a captain, upon 
his arrival at Manila, was asked how he contrived to find 
his way in the face of a north-east monsoon, by mere 
dead reckoning, he replied "that he had a crew of 
twelve men, every one of whom could take and work a 
lunar observation as well for all practical purposes as 
Sir Isaac Newton himself, were he alive." To be sure, 
this crew had supercargo Nathaniel Bowditch for a 
teacher. But it would be difficult to find a crew of 
common sailors now who would willingly master the 
mysteries of tangents and secants, altitudes, dip and re- 
fraction, sines and cosines, even with Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch for a teacher. 

This mental stimulus and tension were felt in all 
departments of the intellectual life of New England. 
We are indebted to it for the mathematicians Bowditch 
and Peirce. It produced Judge Story and a host of 
able lawyers. Its force yet unspent is felt to-day in 
the Supreme Court at Washington, in the White House 
and the President's Cabinet ; and the same influence 
which tingled in the blood of these old merchants is 
still felt in the intellectual life of the leading physi- 
cians and ministers of New England and in all de- 
partments of the business life of the United States, 
especially in the North-west, where it is producing its 
characteristic results. 

This great mental activity, with the profuse stores 
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of novel information brought by every ship's crew and 
distributed in every household, together with India 
shawls, blue china, rare silks, and unheard-of curiosities 
from every savage shore, could not fail to afifect the 
current views of religion. Dr. Bentley engaged in an 
active correspondence in Arabic, carried on with Mo- 
hammedan chiefs through the ship-masters of his con- 
gregation, who made such friends in the course of trade. 
No doubt, he received as many lessons in toleration as 
he gave. Somewhat later, it was natural for Ram- 
mohun Roy, through his friend Captain Whitney, to 
address Robert Rantoul as a kindred soul. These ship- 
masters and supercargoes learned in their dealings 
with the heathen that the advantage, in point of hon- 
esty and good faith, was not always on the civilized 
side of the bargain ; and it was hard for them to accept 
ofE-hand the dogmas of the Church which in those days 
consigned to wholesale perdition the majority of the 
human race. 

The unforced conclusion suggested by the results of 
this research are that the two potent influences shap- 
ing the ancient Puritanism of Salem into Unitarianism 
were foreign commerce and contact with the Oriental 
religions. If this conclusion conflicts with the com- 
monly received opinion that modern Unitarianism is 
only the natural and logical result of Puritan independ- 
ence and freedom, the facts suggest that not enough 
has been made of the peculiar forces which assisted in 
the process of transformation, although that might not 
have been possible with any other material. 

In Salem, Puritanism developed into Unitarianism 
only in the churches frequented by the great foreign 
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merchants. When, in 1824, the Barton Square Church 
was founded, five men met, subscribed ;{1 13,000 to build 
a church, and determined to call Rev. Henry Colman 
to be their minister. They were all foreign merchants. 
Had they not been, the church they founded would not 
have been " Independent Congregational." In order 
to test this statement, since writing the foregoing sen- 
tence, the list has been examined of the laymen who in 
1803 formed the Howard Street Church, afterward 
famous for the belligerent pastorate of Dr. George B. 
Cheever. The result is that no foreign merchants were 
found in the list of original members, or of those who 
first joined the church after its formation. 

Puritanism, then, it appears, grew into Unitarianism 
in Salem only under the influence of foreign commerce. 
It kept the hardening shell of Orthodoxy in the 
churches where this influence was weak or wanting, 
until these later days when all Congregationalism is 
fast approaching, where it has not already arrived, at 
the position occupied by the earlier Unitarianism. 

It was not in philosophical forms of thought or in 
theological controversy that this ameliorating influence 
manifested itself, but through the more homely and 
effective forces of common sense and humane senti- 
ment. The Oriental Scriptures were not known then 
as they are now ; and the intercourse with Buddhists, 
Parsees, and Mohammedans was commonly on the 
level of business and such social relations as naturally 
grew out of it. Money-getting was undoubtedly the 
object which stimulated all these enterprising men 
to such novel exertions. But enterprising men are 
human ; and these men were commonly humane, and 
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when they knocked at the doors of the heathen world 
they were not wholly unaffected by the forms of 
humanity they met under such new and strange con- 
ditions. 

Probably, Dr. Bowditch expressed a common feeling, 
when he declined to make an open profession of relig- 
ion for the reason that his fellows must find out what 
he was by what he did, and not what he professed. 
Deeds, not creeds, furnished the lay standard of judg- 
ment, and made congenial to them the preaching of 
men who preached not in opposition to the current 
Orthodoxy of that time, but as if it had no existence. 

It is some slight confirmation of the theory that the 
two most active agencies in the transformation of the 
Puritan theology were foreign commerce and contact 
with the heathen on terms of equality, that in New 
England the Unitarian movement was at first almost 
entirely confined to the seaboard towns, and that or- 
ganized liberality in religion is to be found only where 
. these agencies are prominent. We find it in England, 
the seat of the East India trade, in Holland, the centre 
of the great Dutch trade with the East, and in Transyl- 
vania on the borders of Mohammedan Turkey. 

But Spain and Portugal have been famous for their 
foreign commerce and Oriental associations. Why 
have they not developed some forms of liberal thought ? 
Two things may assist us to an explanation. The 
Catholic Church has always been more successful than 
the Protestant in using a sort of moral vaccination to 
protect its members against the virus of free thought ; 
and, where this method has failed, it has purged itself 
with fire. Francis Galton attributes the present intel- 
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lectual torpor of these once enterprising countries to 
the fact that the men of most remarkable intellectual 
power became heretics and were promptly burned. 

About the old Roman works in England, plants of 
Italian origin are sometimes found ; and, where cases 
of Oriental merchandise are unpacked, tropical plants 
frequently spring up from seeds unconsciously scat- 
tered on the soil. We have also deliberately enriched 
our flora by wise selections from the shrubs and flowers 
of Asia. The writer cannot resist the conclusion 
that, with the wealth of the Indies, the men of Salem 
brought into New England at least the seeds of that 
toleration which they had unconsciously harvested 
among the spices and other rare products of the East- 
ern world, as in later times, with deliberate purpose, 
we have enriched the religious life of New England by 
transplanting what seems to us best in the life and 
thought of the Oriental saints and sages. 

It was the most natural thing in the world that in 
the atmosphere of Salem O. B. Frothingham should 
have become so greatly interested in the comparative 
study of religion, and that Samuel Johnson, born and 
bred in Salem, should have spent his life in the study 
of the " Oriental religions," and in the production of 
the three noble volumes which add such dignity to the 
annals of American scholarship. 



